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NOTE  TO  THE  REVISED  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  1872. 

In  the  revision  to  which  the  present  work  has  been  subjected,  those 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  its 
causes  and  effects,  to  which  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  have  taken  excep- 
tion, have  been  carefully  re-examined  and  re-written,  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  do  the  strictest  justice  to  all  of  them,  and,  if  possible  within  the 
limits  of  fidelity  to  historic  truth,  to  give  offense  to  none.  Some  omissions 
of  statements  believed  now  to  be  wrong,  or  doubtful,  have  been  made  ;  all 
undue  harshness  of  expression  has  been  avoided  ;  and  we  hope  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  has  been  thrown  over  all.  To  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale 
College,  who  kindly  consented  to  revise  my  revision,  I  am  under  great 
obligations  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  his  amendments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  carrying  out  of  my  wishes,  which  are  also  those  of  my 
Publishers. 

With  these  explanations,  the  work  is  again  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  discriminating  public. 

M.  WILLSON. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITION.* 

Ins  aathor  of  the  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Pablic  with  a  few 
r^xDIurks  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  and  ol  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  v. 
preiMire  a  useful  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
Histpvy. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  he  luu. 
aimed  ,to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modem 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Roman  History ;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modem  History  be 
has  cfu'efuUy  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

.  By  endeavoring  to  keep  tlie  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
nistory  of  the  most  important  nations — grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
ing as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others,— and  by  bringing 
out  in.  bold  relief  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar^ 
rative ;  while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  throughcut  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
vents  a  distinct  "  local  habitation,"  but  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
planatory  historical  information,  m»r  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  intx)  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

In  additioL  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
of  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysb  of  each  Chapter  or  Sec- 
tion, given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teaohen 
and  pupUs,  in  place  of  questions. 
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»▼  PREFAOR 

The  author  has  devoted  leas  space  to  the  History  tf  \he  United  StaiM 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  h« 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  ^^  History  of  the  United 
fitates,"  and  also  a  larger  ^^  American  History ;"  and,  furthermore,  thi^ 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  American  studenti^ 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  repeat  th.« 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  %m 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  General  History  must  noo* 
oflsarily  be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  HI.  of  tlie  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitious'  title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  ^^  Outlines  ;^'  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  critic  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Ohaos  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Human 
Experience,  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  But  although  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  is  known,  i^  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — ^the 
Genius  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketebes  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanced  historical  scholar,  but  to  lead  the  student  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  imporbmt  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  from 
them,  we  present  these  clpsing  chapters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
€xf  Oivilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
ligion, Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — ^ihe  great 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress  ;*-and  we  commend  thii 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disckimer 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  some 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  an^  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  cm 
own. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

rEE  EARLT  AOES  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  COMMBKGJI 

MENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  This  Crkation.  The  earth  a  chaotic  maas.  Oeation  of  light.  8ep«nittoi 
9t  land  and  water.— 2.  Vegetable  life.  The  heavenly  bodies.  Animal  life.  ^-k.  God^s  blessini 
•n  bifl  works.  Creation  of  man.  Dominion  given  to  hira.  Institution  of  the  Hibbatb.---4.  Ai^ 
TEDiLUviAN  History.  The  subjects  treated  of. — 5.  The  earth  immediately  aAer  the  deluge. 
The  iolieritance  given  to  Noah  and  his  children.— (L  The  building  of  Babel.  [Euphrates.  Gecv 
graphical  and  historical  account  of  the  surrounding  country.]  GonAision  of  tongues,  and  dii^ 
persion  of  the  human  family.— 7.  Supposed  directions  taken  by  Noah  and  his  sons.— 8.  Eotfi^ 
IAN  History.  Mis' /aim,  the  founder  of  the  E^piian  nation,  [f^pt.]  The  government 
established  by  him  Subverted  by  M^nes,  2400  B.  C— 9.  Accoimls  given  by  Herod'  otus,  Jos6- 
phus,  and  others  [Memphis  and  Thebes.  Description  of.]  Traditions  relating  to  M^nes- 
His  great  celebrity.  [The  Nile.]— 10.  Elgyptian  history  from  M^nes  to  Abraham.  The  erection 
oi  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  [Description  of  them.]  Evidences  of  Egyptian  civilization  during 
Ihe  time  of  Abraham.— 11.  The  Shepherd  Kings  in  Lower  £^ypt.  Their  final  expulrion,  1000 
B.  C.  Joseph,  governor  of  Egypt.  [Goshen.]  Commencement  of  Grecian  history. — 12.  Asia- 
tic History.  [Assyria.  Nineveh.]  Ashur  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  ttie  worship  of  Nlm- 
rod.—lS.  Conflicting  accounts  of  Ninus.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  hit 
juooesdor. — 14.  Account  of  Semir'amis.  Her  conquests,  &«.  [Indus  R.]  The  history  of  Assy* 
rla  subsequait  to  the  reign  of  Semir'amis. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  oommenoes  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  "  God  created  the  heavens  ^  "^^t^^ 
and  the  earth."  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  "  with- 
out form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
Ue  of  darkness.  But  ^^  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  wsfl 
light"  At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  -Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  began  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verdure 
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TLe  stars,  ihose  gems  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  he  ^^  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny- tribes  sported  in  "  the  waters  of  the  seas,* 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody^  and  the  eartb 
brought  forth  abundantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  things,""  and  "  every 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  upon  tho  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that  ^'  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  yf 
his  hands.  Then  he  "  created  man'  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like- 
ness of  God,  "  male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
iiir,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  tho  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
n.  ANTED!-  Adam  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,*'  a  period  of  more  than 
LuviANHis-    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  chap- 

''*^"^^*  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill- tops  and  the  moun 
tains  were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing, 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  hie 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates/  in  a  region  called  the  ^'  Land  of  Shinar," 
and  there  beginning  to  build  a  city, — ^together  with  a  tower,  whose 
top,  they  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  camo 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  whi,ch  was  called  Babel; 
was  ahandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth. 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
Journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China;  that  Shem 
was  tlie  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sous  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,*  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  "^„^toby*" 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  Euphrates^  the  most  considerable  river  of  Western  Asia,  has  its  sources  in  the  table 
lands  of  Armenia,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sources  of  the  Tigri*  are  in  the  same  region,  but  -fariiier  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
rivers  is  south-east,  to  their  entrance  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  {See  Map,  p,  15.)  So 
late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  the»e  rivers  preserved  a  separate  course  to  iha 
tea,  but  not  long  after  they  became  united  about  eighty  mii^  from  their  mouth,  from  which 
point  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow  in  a  sini^le  stream.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
considerable  distance, — both  have  their  regular  inundations;  rising  twice  a  year — first  in  De- 
eember,  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  and  next  from  March  till  June,  owing  to  ^Jic 
ineUing  of  the  moimtaiu  snows.  The  Scriptiu*es  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  oi  Jif 
£nphrates,  but  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

We  loam  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Buphr&tes,  where  stood  the  towet  of  Bubel,  was  known  as  the  iMnd  of  Shinar :  aftem'anls  Iha 
fDipiroof  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourished  here;  and  still  later,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  M^sopotamioy^a.  compound  of  two  Greek  wcrdi^ 
ifmrtos  and  poiamo*,)  signifying  '*  between  the  rivers.^'  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  h'stih 
ilrers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Mineveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphratesi  stood  the  mighty  Babylon,  **the  glory  ot  kin9> 
itTms,**  an.l  *^tlie  beauty  of  the  Chaldee^s  excellency."  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  above  and 
below  Babylon,  was  anciently  intersectctl  by  canals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
,  he  tf aceil ;  and  spme  of  them  could  eauly  be  restored  to  their  original  .condition.  {Set 
Mapy  p.  15.) 

X  Ancient  Eoypt,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Mis' raim,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
lioDs;  Upper  or  Southern  E^ypt^  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  Egypt,  whoM 
eapital  was  Memphis.  That  portion  of  I^owor  Egypt  embraced  within  the  mouths  or  outlets  of 
the  Nile,  the  Greeks  aftei  wards  called  the  Ddta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embrace<l  all  of  the  present  Nubia, 
tod  perhaps  a  part  of  Abyssinia.    Modern  Egypt  is  buandtxl  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterra- 
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priesthood,  ^hcse  members  were  the  patrons  of  tbe  arts  ard  sciences 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distino) 
classes, — ^the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people ; — the  two  formei 
holding  the  latter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M6nes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
havo  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab* 
lishod  th^  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Menes  was  the  first  Pharaoh^  a  name  common  to  all  the  kingf 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod' otus'  and  Jos6phus,'  to  the  first 
king,  Menes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,*  probably  the 
m^ost  ancient  city  in  Egypt.  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes^  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  biult  many 

lean,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmns  of  Suez  and  tbe  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Desert  and  the  province  of  Barca. 

The  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  mostly  within  a  narrow  valley  of  from  five  ti 
twenty  miles  in  widtli,  is  indebted  wholly  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  its  fertility 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  The  river  Itegins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  April ;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  greatest 
height  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  winter,  when  the  whole  country, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  ft-uitAil  garden.    (Map,  p.  IS.'i 

1.  Herod' 0tu8 — ^the  earliest  of  the  Greeh:  historians:  bom  484  B.  C. 

8.  Josiphus — a  celebrated  Jewish  historian :  bom  at  Jerasalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphis,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hi» 
tory,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from 
the  apex  of  the  Delta — the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
diflSsrent  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  magnificence  now.  occupy  the  grouijd  where  the  city 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modem  edifices.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  next  in  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  begun.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  fh>m  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orien- 
tal writer  as  containing  "works  so  wonderful  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
wch  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe."    (Map,  p.  15.) 

4.  The  rains  of  Thebes,  "the  capital  of  a  by-gone  world,"  are  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egyp%  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  II  we 
arc  still  to  be  seen  magnificent  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  tombs, 
irhich  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
kave  attained  its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
ttio  east  aide  of  the  river  the  principal  ruins  are  those  of  Carnac  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  • 
kAlf  apart.  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Egyptians,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stnpendoot. 
■trncture  is  still  standing.  The  principal  fVont  to  this  building  is  368  feet  in  length,  and  118  feel 
(n  height,  with  a  door-way  in  the  middle  64  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  its  roof,  consisting -of  enormous  slabi 
nf  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
[he  aanctuar}',  or  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  is  composed  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of  gil  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  entnjice  to  this  room  wai 
marked  by  four  noble  obelisks,  eaidi  70  feet  high,  three  of  whieh  are  now  stand inir.'    At  Ijivot 
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BontiirMa  Imter.  M^nes  appears  to  have  beuo  oaoupio),  during  mort 
of  his  reigD,  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  ns  unknown.  According 
to  nnmoroos  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ^ges,  he  also  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples;  ho  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  nnmerous  oanala,  and  oooatroeted  dikes,  hoth  to  draw  off 


romed  or  ■  Hlngle  block  of  nd  grsnltt,  BO  r«M  In  height, 
■d  hcwdirull}'  Kulplond.  A  (tow  jiKn  ago  on«  of  Ihew  ohfllEfea  wna  Inkcn  down,  and  «ni- 
i^edt  *i  grenl  oicpfioaa,  to  the  dlj  ot  Purls,  where  U  hu  been  erected  In  Ihe  Place  de  ta  Com 
irda,  Amoig  the  ruliia  on  the  vest  aide  of  tbe  river,  ot  Medioet  Aboo,  are  tvo  illMnv  coloeol 
cum,  «ch  aboat  SO  feet  In  bHgbt,  sapponed  by  pedefltah  or  eormpondhi^  dlmertfi^iiB.  Ov 
eiuiM  Ml  of  toe  river,  hi  Iha  moiinuiiH«Dge  that  tklna  the  valier,  and  mMwanl  of  It* 
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the  waters  of  fche  Nile'  for  enriching  the  cultivated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  helo 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  Menes  until  about  the  2l8t  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt/ 
little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.  It  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  oentury,  and 
sorroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids"  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than 
'  four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JV*<Ve,  a  large  river  of  eastern  Africa,  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  White  Rirer  and 
the  Blue  River  in  the  country  of  Sennaar,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  northward,  in  a  very 
winding  course,  tiirough  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  throui^h  two  months, 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  1800 
feet;  and  the  latter  of  about  900.  The  Roaetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  Damietta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  lowesL  Fonnerly  the 
Nile  entered  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  several  of  which  still  occasionally  serve  for 
canals,  and  purposes  of  irrigation.  During  the  last  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  it^  course,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  aide.  The  fVhfU  river,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Nile, 
about  whose  source  no  satisfactory  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  is  supposed  U>  have  its 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    {Map,  p.  IS.) 

2.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  vast  artificial  structures^  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  a' 
irregular  intervals  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  fVom  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  In  modem 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  Cairo.  (Ki-n>.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  situated  on  a  platform  of  rock  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  seven  or  eight  milei 
south-west  from  Cairo.  The  largest  of  these,  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops,  is  a  gigantic  struo* 
ture,  the  base  of  which  covers  a  surface  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corre> 
tp>nd  in  direction  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  each  measures,  at  the  foundation,  746  feel. 
The  perpendicular  height  Is  about  4S0  feet,  which  is  43  feet  9  inches  higher  than  St.  Peters  si 
Rome,  the  loftiest  edifice  of  modern  times.  .This  huge  fabric  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sb 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps,  the  thickness  of 
which  diminishes  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  (hti 
In  thicknoaa,  and  th  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  appcair 
io  have  boen,  originally,  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  Within  this  pyramid 
•everal  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  with  immense  stabs  of  granite,  which  must  h&v^ 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile.  Tlie  second  pyranid  at  Ghizeh  U 
eoated  over  with  pollsbed  stone  140  feet  downwards  from  the  summit,  thereby  removing  the 
inequalities  occasioned  by  the  steps,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform.  Herod 'o> 
tus  states,  from  information  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  met. 
"were  employed  twenty  years  in  constructing  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  that  ten  yean 
oad  been  spent,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  place.  The  rfr 
maining  pyramids  of  Eg>'pt  correspond,  in  their  general  character,  with  the  one  described,  wit) 
ttio  reception  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sim-burnt  brick.  N  >  reasonable  dono 
r>«  oxista  that  the  pynmids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 
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reived  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  beooming  a  civilixod  nation ; 
aiid  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  ruling 
moniEirch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  ^^  rich  in  cattle,  in  silyer, 
and  in  gold." 

1 1.  Nearly  a  iiundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,'  Lower  Eg3rpt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued*  by  the  Hyo'  sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  —probably  the  game  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phoenicians  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  expelled,^  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed*'  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled''  in  the  land  of  Goshen.*  It  was  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-   ^g^a™ 
diate  descendants  of  Noah.      After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place;   and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,'  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.*     But 

1.  **The  land  of  Ooshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  eid« 
of  it;  for  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  (IIak>*i 
Analysia  of  Chronologyf  L  374.)  *^The  *  land  of  Goshen^  was  between  Egypt  and  Cacaan,  no4 
(kr  (h)m  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile."  {See  Map,  p,  15.)  (Coekafne^t 
HisU  of  the  Jewi  p,  7.) 

S.  The  early  province  or  kingdom  of  Assyria  is  usually  considered  as  having  been  on  ttu 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  having  Nineveh  for  its  capital.  But  it  is  probable  tlat  b^tb 
Kineveb  and  Babylon  belonged  to  the  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  these  two  cities  were  at 
dm^  the  capitals  of  separate  monarchies,  and  at  times  united  under  one  government,  whoM 
territories  were  ever  changing  by  conquest,  and  by  alliances  with  surrounding  tribes  or  iiationa 

3.  The  :ity  of  J^ineveh  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opfiosite  the 
modem  city  of  Mosul.  (See  Map,  p.  15.)  Us  site  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  pr^ 
tent  small  village  of  Nunia,  aiid  what  is  called  thi  ""  tomb  of  Jonah  ;^^  which  are  surrounded  by 
▼ast  hfjaps  of  ruins,  and  vesti;:es  of  mounds,  from  which  bricks  and  plcce!>  of  g}'psiun  aro  dug 
«)ut,  nilh  inscriptions  closely  resemblhig  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Of  vhe  e:irly  history  of  Nineveh  little  is  known.  Some  early  writers  descril)e  it  as  larger  than 
Babylon ;  but  little  d^pcnduice  can  be  placed  on  their  statements.    It  is  believed,  how«T«^ 
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otlicrs^  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  who,  as  they 
suppose,  liaving  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashur,  built 
Nineveh,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert 
ed  city,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon, 


UmI  the  walls  included,  besides  the  buildins^  of  the  city,  a  large  extent  of  well-culttvated  gir> 
daos  and  pasture  grounds.  In  the  ninth  centiuy'before  Christ,  it  waB-describtid  by  the  propM 
fomiL  as  "an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days^  joiuney,"  and  as  containing  "more  than  df 
gnora  thousand  persons  that  crild  not  distinguish  between  their  right  hand  and* their  leil.^  1< 
'»  genemiiy  l>elieved  that  the  expression  here  used  denoted  children^  and  that  the  entire  pcf«> 
iaJon  of  tbt3  city  numbered  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Nineveh  was  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  Tlie  prophet  Nahum  thus  addreerat 
her:  "Thou  bait  multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven."  (lii.  16.)  Nineveh  WM 
besieged  and  taken  by  Arbaces  thu  Mede,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ;  and  in  the  yen 
il2  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ahasuenis,  or  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  who  took  great  "spoil  of 
•liver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  her  pleasant  ftiniiture,"  makim 
hw  "empty,  and  void,  and  waste."    (Map^  p.  15.) 

1.  According  to  our  Engl'sh  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  11),  "  JJshur  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar  (Babylon)  and  builded  Nineveh."  But  by  many  this  reading  is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
translation,  and  that  the  passage  should  read,  "From  that  land  he  (Nimroil)  went  forth  into 
Ashur,  (the  name  of  a  province,)  and  built  Nineveh."  ("De  terra  ilia  ^ressus  est  Assur  el 
iBdiflcavit  Nineveh."  (See  Anthonys  Classical  Dictionary,  article  Assyria,  See,  also,  the  subject 
examined  in  Haters  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  450-1.) 

2.  Ancient  Babylon^  once  the  greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  most  powerful  city  of  the  worMf 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  350  miles  fh>m  the  entrance  of  that  stream 
Into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  building  of  Babel  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  city,  bul 
it  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  Semir'* 
amis.  Different  writers  give  different  acccounts  of  the  extent  of  this  city.  The  Greek  historian 
Herod' otus,  who  visited  it  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  while  its  walls  were  still  standing 
and  much  of  its  early  magnificence  remaining,  described  It  as  a  perfect  square,  the  walls  of 
each  side  being  i2()  ftirlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  According  to  this  computation  the  cit) 
embraced  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  But  Diod6rus  reduces  the  supposed  area  lo  72  squan 
miles ;— eqiml,  however,  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  London,  with  all  Its  suburbs 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  city  contained  a  population  of  at  least  five  millions  ol 
people.  , Others  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  one  million.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
whole  of  the  Immense  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  was  filled  wiUi  the  buildings  of  a  oompaet 
elty. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  which  were  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  are  said  to 
oave  been  350  feel  high,  and  87  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  and  pierced  by  100 
gates  of  brass.  The  two  portions  of  the  city,  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  arches  of  the  same  material.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belufl| 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  described  by  f  lerod'  otus  as  an  immense  structufB^ 
■quare  at  the  base,  and  rising,  in  eight  distinct  stories,  to  the  height  of  nearly  800  feet.  Ilerod'- 
otus  says  that  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  still  to  be  aeel]^ 
nd  that  in  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a  table  >f  solM 
fold.  Herod' otus  also  mentions  a  statue  of  gold  twelve  cubits  high, — supposed  to  ha'ie  been 
ihe  "golden  image"  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  site  of  this  temple  has  been  identified  m 
ihat  of  the  ruins  new  called  by  the  Arabs  the  "Birs  Nlmroud,"  or  Towei  of  JSTimrod, 

Later  writers  than  Horod'  otus  speak  of  a  timnel  under  the  Euphrates— subterranean  banquet 
Ing  rooms  of  brass— and  hanging  gardens  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city ;  but  an 
Herod'  otus  is  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the  existence  of 
these  structures. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Babylon  but  immense  and  shapeless  masses 
■  Sf  rains;  their  sites  being  partly  occupied  by  the  modem  and  meanly  built  town  of  Hillah,  en 
the  western  bank  uf  the  Euphrates.  This  town,  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  contains  a  mixed 
Arabian  and  Jewish  population  of  six  or  seven  thousand  souls.    {Map^  p.  150 
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about  COO  years  after  the  dnluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Chrb 
iian  era.  Aftci^  his  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belus :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
oonsecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Niniis  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  empire 
ander  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder ;  others  regara 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prmce,  who,  by  conquering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod ;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per* 
Bonification  of  Nineveh-*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  sueeessor,  Semir'amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
the  Indus,*  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon*— statementa 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'  amiAi 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

^  The  rlTor  Indns^  or  Sinde,  rises  In  the  Hlmmaleh  mountains,  and  ninalng  In  a  aocti  va# 
rli  dbeettoB  enlen  the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  western  extremltjr  of  Hindostan. 

a.  NiebQhi't  Ancient  Hist,  1.  SSb 
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Heaven.  1  he  'ilEipring  of  Earth  and  U'  ranus.  [U*  ru»u« ;  *he  Titans :  the  Cycldpes.J— 7.  V  nam 
Is  dethroned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sat'  urn.  [Tho  f'Vjiv^s:  the  Giants:  and  the  Melian  Nympht. 
Venus.  Sat'  urn.  Jupiter.  Nep'  tune.  Pluto.]-- a  War  of  tho  Titans  against  Sat'  urn.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jupiter.  The  result.  New  dyuuty  of  the  gods.— 9.  The  wives  of  Jiipiter. 
[Juno.]  His  oflbpring.  [Mer'cury.  Mars.  Ajiol'lo.  VuFcan.  Di&na.  Miner' va.]  Other 
celestial  divinities.  [C^res.  Ves'ta.]— 10.  Other  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
[Bac'clius.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Mases.  The  Fateis.  Hie  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Got'' 
gons.]  RebeUions  against  Jupiter.  [Olym'pus.]— II.  Numbers,  and  character,  of  the  legends 
of  th«^  gods.    Vulgar  belief,  and  philosophical  explanations  of  them. 

12.  Earlikst  Inhabitakts  or  Grkbcb.  The  Petas'  gians.  Tribes  included  under  tliia 
Dame.— 13.  Character  and  civlltzatlon  of  tlie  Pdas' gians.  [PycMpean  stractarea.  A«Mi 
Minor.]— 14.  FoRKioN  Settlers  IN  Grbkck.  Reputed  founding  of  Ar'go«.  [Argos.  Af'" 
Rolis.  Oc^anus.  In'achus.]  The  accounts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  reliable.— i^. 
The  founding  of  Athens.  [At'  tica.  Ogy'  ges.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  ci vilizatioti  attributed 
to  C6crops.  The  story  of  C^crops  doubtless  fabulous.— 16.  Legend  of  the  contest  between  Min- 
er'va  and  Nep' tune. — 17.  Cran'aus  and  Amphic' tyoK^  i)aii'aus  and  Cad'mus.  [Boeotia. 
ThebeB.]^18.  General  character  of  the  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  G reece.  Value  of  these  tni> 
dilionsw  The  probable  truth  in  relation  to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  intermixture  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iEgean  Sea.] 

10.  The  Hellknks  appear  in  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  C,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
Cbe  Grecians.<^20.  Hellen  the  son  of  DeucMion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  iGolian  tribe. 
— ^21.  The  Heroic  Aoe.  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
value  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  important  of  them.  [1st.  Hercules.  9d.  Th^aens.  3d« 
Argona<itic  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'golic  war.]— 22.  The  Argonautic  expedition 
thought  the  most  important.  Probably  a  poetic  Action.  [Samothr&ce.  Euxine  Sea.]  Prob»< 
bility  of  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete  ]— 23.  Open 
ing  of  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes.  [Troy.  Lacedte'  mon.]— 24.  Paris,— the  flight  o 
HRCcn,— the  war  which  followed.— 25.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [The  (hbU 
•f  Helen.]— 86.  What  kind  ot  truth  is  to  t)e  extra  eted  from  Homer^s  account 

CSoTiMPORART  HisTORT. — 1.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  cotemporary  history-  during  this 
perloil.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History.- 2.  Tlie  conquests  of 
Besos'  tris.  [Libya.  Ethi6plR.  The  Ganges.  Tliracians  and  Scythians.]  The  colurai.s  erect- 
ed by  Sesos'tris. — 3.  Statues  of  Sesoytris  at  Ipsam'boul.  Historical  sculptures. — I.  Ftciiutrki 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  The  close  of  his  reiini.  SubseqnenI 
Egyptuu  history.— 5.  The  Israelites  at  the  period  of  tho  commencement  of  Grecian  history. 
Ttaeli  situation  aOer  the  death  of  J>seph.  Their  exodus  from  Egypt,  1648  B.'C— ^  Wander 
ogB  tn  the  wilderness    Passage  of  the  Jordan.    [Arabia.    Jordan.    Paleetiiie.1    Deaih  of 
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Ma$f.  Ismi  during  the  time  of  Joshua  aiid  the  elders.— 7.  I»niei  rnleo  by  Judges  until  ttM 
ttme  of  Saul.  The  Israelites  (Vequently  apostatize  to  idolatry.  [Mdabites.  Ctoaauites.]— €1 
Tbeir  deIiveraiiC4<  from  the  Mid'iauites  aM  Am'alekites.  [Localities  of  Uiese  tribes.>-9.  De* 
ttveraii!»  from  the  Philistines  and  Am'  m^Kites.  [Localities  of  these  tribes.]  Samson,  EU,  and 
Swnuel.    Soul  anointed  king  over  Israel,  1110  B.  C.— 10.  Closing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Koman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
I  GBOGEAPHi-  *^^y  ^®  ^^^*  proceed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

OAL  DK8CRIP  bj  tho  uativcs  Hel^  las,  denoting  the  country  of  tho 
TioN.  HelieneSf  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
— extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  tho  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modern 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  tho  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  /dwui, — a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhct,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  /ones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
&bulous  I' on,  son  of  Xi'ithus. 

2.  Modern  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions : — North- 
ern Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Morea — anciently 
sailed  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  States,  Acarnania,  JStolia,  Locris,  Ph6cis,  Doris, 
Boeotia,  Euboo'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesian 
States  of  E' lis,  Achaia,  Cor' inth,  Ar' golis,  Laconia,  and  Mess^nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north* west  to 
south  east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  loai 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
•mly  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
die  northern  and  north-western  shpres  of  the  Morea. 
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4.  The  mountains  of  Greece  are  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
lummits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerouii 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
rarioty  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  tie 
Jiost  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated ;  tut 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  is 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruinff 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East 
ern  nations,  placed  the  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology*  forms  the    iyxHOLooY 
most  appropriate  introduction  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  time 
came  Chaos,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  broad-breasted  Earth,"  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'  ranus,  or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'  ranus'  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerful  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Oycl6pes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season, — Kot'  tos,  Briareus,  and  Gy '  ges,  who 
bad  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
bail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

t  MvTUOLooT,  lh>m  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  *^fahle^  and  a  **•  diaeovrat^  it  a  syHem 
ol  myths,  or  rabuloiis  opinions  and  doctrines  respecting  the  deities  which  heathen  naticni 
tore  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  influence  its  affairs. 

8.  U  ranuM,  trom  a  Greek  word  signifying  **  heaven,"  or  <*8ky,**  was  the  most  anetent  of  ili 
te;pxls. 

9l  The  Titans  were  six  males— Ckseanus,  Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Japetus,  and  Krouoe,  nr 
iat'  urn,  and  six  females,— Th^ia,  Rh^a,  Themis,  Mnemos'  yne,  Phoe'  be,  and  T^thys.    Oeeanut 
or  the  Cicean,  3S|)oused  his  sister Tdthys,  and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  tbo 
three  thousand  Oceanides  or  Ocean-nymphs.    Hyperion  married  his  sister  Th6ia,  by  whom  he 
lad  Aurora,  or  the  morning,  and  also  the  sun  and  moon. 

4.  Tlie  Cpe/Spes  were  a  race  of  gigantic  size,  liaving  but  one  eyei,  and  that  placed  In  the  cemm 
ef  the  forehead.  According  to  some  accounts  there  were  many  of  this  race,  but  according  to 
the  poet  Ilesiixl,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mythology,  thev  were  only  three  In  nam 
tMf,  Bron'  tetf  Star'  opesy  and  Jir' ffes^  words  which  signify  in  the  Greek,  Thimder,  Lightning, 
md  *be  rapid  Flame.  The  poe'.a  converted  them  into  smiths— the  assistants  of  the  firo-god 
Vulcan.  The  Cyel6pee  were  prol  ably  personifications  of  the  energies  of  ihe  ** powers  at  im 
■If." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  b^ 
Sat'  urn,*  the  youngest  and  bravest  ot  his  sons.  From  the  drops  oi 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,'  the  Giants,*  and  the  Melian  nymphs  ;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned.  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Bhea  his  wife  coneealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jupiter,"  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto." 


1.  Sat'  um,  the  youngest  but  most  powerful  of  the  Titans,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Kr&noB, 
^ord  sif^nifying-  -^Time,"  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  inflrmiqr, 
(lolding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  together  >v!th  a  serpent  that  bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an 
omblem  of  lime,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.    In  bis  left  Imud  he  has  a  child  which  ha 
raises  up  as  If  to  devotu*  it — as  lime  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jupiter,  be  Is  said  to  have  fled  to  Ttaly,  where  he 
employed  himseif  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  maimers  of  the  people,  ills  reign  there  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden  ape.  According  to  Hesiod, 
Sat'  urn  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  '^  deep  eddying 
ocean." 

2.  The  Furies  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,^  the  **  Envier,*' 
and  the  "-  Blood«airenger."    They  are  usualy  represented  with  looks  ftill  of  terror,  each  brand 
tailing  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.    Tliey  torment  guilty  con- 
sciences, and  pimish  the  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  '.'lie  Oiants  are  represented  as  of  imcommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their 
gigantic  size.  The  war  of  the  Titans  against  Sat'  urn,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  J  jipiter,  &ro 
very  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  nothing  more  than  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  personified,  and  that  the  war  with  JUpiter  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  somio 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  early  times. 

4.  in  Grecian  mytbol(^,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beautiful  le> 
male  forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
The  .Mdian  nymphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  Fenus,  ihe  most  beautiful  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  rising  out  ol 
tho  sea,  and  wringing  her  locks,— sometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Tritons— sea-deities  that 
were  half  fish  and  half  human— and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swans,  dovee, 
and  sparrows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  favorite  plants  were  the  rose  and  tl)e  myrtle. 

0.  JupUery  called  the  **  father  of  men  and  gods,"  is  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  entire  rystcm  of 
the  universe.  He  is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from  him-  and 
bis  will  is  fate.  He  is  generally  represented  as  majestic  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
a  loeptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  The  eagle,  which  is  sacred  to  him,  !■ 
■landing  by  bis  side.  Regarding  Jvpiter  as  the  surrounding  ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  nuraer 
OQfl  fjoibles  of  this  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gsn 
erative  power  of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under  the  ,<reate«l 
Jiirersity  of  forms. 

7.  N'ep  tune^  tlie  *^  Earih-shaker,"  and  ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Jiipiter  in  pOMe^. 
He  is  represenle*!,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea-horsos;  while  the 
tritous,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-monsters,  gami>ol  around  him. 

8.  Pluto^  called  also  ll&des  and  Or'  cus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  is  represented  a^  a  mar 
of  astern  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneuth  which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
ObliTion,  Ptdeg'  ethon,  Cocy'  tus,  and  Ach'  eron.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  bident,  or  sceptra 
wtlh  two  forks,  and  in  the  other  the  keys  of  hell.  His  queen,  Tros'  en>ine,  is  sometimes  seated 
by  him     He  ia  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  inexorable  and  deaf  U>  sappUcatioa,  and  as 
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8.  Tb3  Titans,  informed  that  Sat'um  had  saved  his  children, 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  but  he  was  restored  by  hia 
mm  Ji\piter.  Yet  the  latter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father, 
•nd  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  full  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat'  urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'tune  and  Pldto,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
k)  Pluto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jnpitor 
4nd  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
ILe  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jupiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  ho  married  his  sister  Ji\no,*  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer'cury,'  Mars,'  Apol'lo,*  Vul'cao,' 

ofc||eet  of  aTenkm  md  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  IVom  his  realms  then  is  no  retani,  aad 
til  mankind,  aoonm'  or  later,  are  sure  to  be  gathered  into  his  idngdom. 

As  none  of  the  goddesses  would  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  erplne,  tbt 
daughter  of  G^res,  while  she  was  gathering  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  earth 
lanried  her  to  his  abode,  and  made  her  queen  of  his  dominions. 

1.  JitB»f  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  bat  liaughty.  Jealous,  and  Inexorable,  Is 
fepresented  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegnuiate,  and  In  the 
other  a  golden  sceptre,  with  a  cuclcoo  on  Its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  diawn  in  a  diarlot  by  pe»> 
cocksy  and  attended  by  I'  ris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

The  many  quarrels  attributed  to  JAptter  and  JOno,  are  supposed  to  be  physleal  allegoriea^ 
Jiipiter  rqwesenting  the  ether,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  J<iao  the  lower  strata— hesM 
their  quarrels  are  the  storms  that  pass  over  the  earth :  and  the  capricious  and  quldk-changlnf 
temper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  is  tj'plcal  of  the  ever-varying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmo» 

S.  JHer'  evry,  the  eonfident,  messenger,  Interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods,  was  himsdf 
the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  thieves  and  robbers,  trnvellers  and 
rtiepherds.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymnastic  exeretsei^ 
ill**  thieving  exploits  ara  celebrated.  He  is  usually  represented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
on  his  person,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  hiad,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet  In  his  hand 
ka  bears  his  wand  or  stafli;  with  wings  at  Its  extremity,  and  two  serpmts  twined  abont  It. 

3l  MarSf  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  his  voice  was  k  ndsr 
ttkan  tlmt  often  thousand  mortals.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menaring 
tfr,  (beaaed  In  the  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  ctdrass  on,  uid  a  round  Grecian  shield  on  Ida 
arm.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  BeHona  his  sister  for  a  cfaarioieer. 
Terror  and  Fear  accompany  him ;  Discord,  in  tattered  garmwits,  goes  before  him,  and  Angef 
and  Olanior  follow. 

4.  Jfpot'  loj  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music,  Is  r^re^ented  in  the  perfection  of  manly 
strength  and  t>eauty,  with  hair  long  and  curling,  and  bound  k>eliind  his  head ;  his  brows  an 
wreathed  with  bay:  sometimes  he  Iwars  a  lyre  in  his  band,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  gokl* 
en  qu'ver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  y^'  edit  was  the  lire-god  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  bora  iam* 
ind  his  mother  J«ino  was  »  shocke<l  at  the  sight  that  slie  flung  him  from  Olym'pua.  IM 
iNieJ  thn  thunderbolts  of  J  iiptler,  also  the  arras  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  He  Is  usually  repi» 
•anted  as  oC  ripa  age,  with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form.    Hit  hair  hangs  in  cwm 
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DUna,'  and  Miner' va.'  There  were  two  other  celebtial  dmuities, 
Ceres*  and  Ves'  ta,*  making,  with  Jiino,  Nep'  tune,  and  Pluto,  twelve 
in  all. 

10.  The  numher  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celestials, 

was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'chus,*  I'  ris,*  Hebe,* 

the  Muses,"  the  Fates,'  and  the  Grraces;**  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 

D^ath.     There  were  also  monsters,  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  |vo9 

esscd  of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

tQ  ^i£  ehotLCers.  He  generally  appears  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short  tunic,  with  his  right  nnn  iTArc 
ind  sometimes  witli  a  pointed  cap  on  his  head. 

1.  DiAnoj  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  ApoI'lo^  was  queen  of  the  wood^  end  *h« 
goddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  joy  was  to  speed 
Bke  a  06rlan  maid  over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  pursuit  of  the  flrlnor  i^tme 
Bho  is  represented  as  a  strong,  acUve  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  hunUiig  spear  in  lit* 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting-sho^  and  attended  b} 
a  hound. 

3.  Miner'  vo,  the  ^sddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  as  opposed  to  Mara,  the  patrooeas  an^ 
teacher  of  Just  and  scientific  warfare,  i»  said  to  have  sprung,  fUll  armed,  (Vom  the  bra'Ji  of  Jii 
piter.  She  is  represented  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  coimtenance ;  her  hair  hangd  in  ring 
lets  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head :  she  wears  a  long  tunic  cr  ra<wl!a,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  oi)e  hand,  and  an  egis  or  shield,  on  which  is  a  figure  if  the  Gor^x.'r  t^ad,  l« 
Uie  other. 

3.  Cires  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  The  most  cdebrated  event  pi  bor  btrtoiy  l 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  erjune  by  Pldto^  and  the  search  of  the  foJifien  after  faei 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  form  of  Geres  is  like  that  of  Juno.  Sue  Is  A.j-f*<8onted  bcai^ 
ing  poppies  and  eon  of  com  in  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other,  ana  f  ejrar^  on  hen*  head 
a  garland  of  poppies.  She  is  also  represented  riding  In  a  chariot  drawi.  b/  J^.a^oiis,  mA  dl»< 
trihuting  com  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fes'  tOy  the  virgin  goddess  who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth,  ts  ffiffeaeoie^  *r  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  i>r  Javelin  in  the  oU»«t. 
in  every  Gcecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  on  which  t  sacred  fit  e  was  kept  er/n'jtaistly 
burning,  (n  her  temple  at  Rome  the  sacred  fire  was  guarded  by  six  priestesses,  caUeJ  the 
Vestal  Vii^^ins. 

5.  Bae'  chuit^  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  drankenness  and  debiuchery,  is  representee 
M  an  effeminate  young  man,  with  long  flowing  hair,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  vine  loavesj 
end  generally  covered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  hand  tz  holds  e 
foblet,  and  in  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  da^sger. 

6.  /  n>,  the  ^  golden  winged,^'  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  qiecial  mesaenser  of  (lie 
king  and  queen  of  Olympus.  ^ 

7.  The  blooming  Hebe^  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  maid-seryant  who  liandei!  aroaad 
Ifae  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

S.  The  Muse*^  nine  in  niunber,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poutry,  music,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  thought  to  be  personifleations  of  the  inventive  ps^srefe  d 
be  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 

0.  The  Fate*  were  three  goddesses  who  presldod  over  the  destinies  of  mortiUs>- jst..  Cief'to 
Who  held  the  distaff;  2d,  Lach'  esis,  who  spun  each  one*8  portion  of  the  tliread  of  Ife ;  and  M^ 
M'  rapoe^  who  out  off  the  tiMread  with  her  scissors. 

'^Clbtho  and  Lach'  esia,  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  At'ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  !**— Hksiod. 

id.  The  Graces  were  three  young  and  beautiful  sisters,  whose  nanes  signified,  respectively 
fl^lendor,  iny,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  supposeii  to  have  been  a  symbolical  repreeeiiiation  ol 
lU  that  is  beautiful  and  attraotlve.  They  are  represented  as  dancing  together,  or  standing  wltl 
(hAir  arms  entwined* 
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animals  and  men.  Such  were  the  Har'pies;*  the  Gorgons;'  tlif 
winged  Jtorso  Peg'asus ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hundred  head- 
ed dog  Gor'berus;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  thi 
Ler'  ncan  Ily'dra,  a  famous  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'la  and  Charyb' 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
Into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellious  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demigods  to 
dethrone  Jupiter;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
bis  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,'  reigned  su- 
preme god  over  heaven  and  earth. 

1 1.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  legeudi 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  reveal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^^  earliest 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'  gians  were  inhabitants 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  ®'  o&:RKOJt, 
wcient.  The  name  Pelas' gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'  opes,  Cha- 
ones,  and  Grad'  ci ;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in 
volved  in  much  obscurity. 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pelas'giang,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gos,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  The  Har'pies  were  three-winged  monstere  who  had  female  faces,  and  the  bodies,  winga 
■nd  claws  of  birds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm-Hto' 
mons  riding  upon  the  wind,  and  directing  its  blasts. 

2.  The  Our' gons  were  three  hideous  female  forms,  who  turned  to  stone  all  whom  they  flxeC 
tbeir  eyes  upon.    They  are  supposed  U)  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 

3..  Olympus  is  a  cclebratetl  mountain  of  Creece,  near  the  norlh-eaateni  coast  of  Thessaly.  To 
the  highest  summit  hi  the  range  the  name  Olympue  was  specially  applied  by  the  poets.  Itwai 
the  tabled  resic^ence  of  the  godv  and  hence  the  name  ^  Olym'  pus^'  was  (VequenUy  UMd  tot 
••  emveo." 
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agricnltiire.  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  nayigation ;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors*  of  those  huge 
structures  commonly  called  Cyclopean,*  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.* 

14.  Ar'gos,'  the  capital  of  Ar'golis,*  is  generally  considered  the 
IV.  FOREIGN  ^^^^^  ancient  city  of  Greece;  and  its  reputed  founding 
•BTTLEE8  IN  by  lu' achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oceanus,*  1856  years  be* 
GREECE.      £qj.q  ^YiQ  Christian  era,  is  usually  assig^d  as  the  period 
rf  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the   traditionary  Phoenician  origin   of  In'achus, 
whose  very  existence  is  quite   problematical.     And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 
colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  The  Cycl6pean  structures  were  works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  eonslstbig  of  walls  anl 
circular  buildings,  constructed  of  immense  bloclcs  of  stone  placed  upon  each  other  wilhout 
cement,  but  so  nicely  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  solid  masonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer* 
tain  walls  at  Tir'  yns,  or  Tirjii'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  At'  reus  at  Myc6na,  both  cities 
of  Ar'golis  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Myc^na  is  a  hollow  cone  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  a^ 
many  in  height,  formerly  terminating  in  a  point;  but  the  central  slone  and  a  few  others  have 
been  removed.  The  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Cyclopes  BrSnteSy  Stttr'- 
fl|»e«,^nd  ^r'ges,  fabulous  one-eyed  giants,  whose  employment  was  to  fabricate  the  thunder* 
bolts  of  Jupiter.    {See  CycUpes^  p.  22.) 

2.  Jl8ia  Mino>\,  (or  Lesser  Asia,)  now  embraced  mostly  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Turkey 
comprised  that  western  peninsula  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  JMLediterranean 
»ihl  the  Black  Sea.    {See  Map,  No.  IV.) 

3.  jir'  gos,  a  oily  of  soulhern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar'golis,  !■ 
rituated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In'achus,  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar'gos.  and  on  the  western  aide  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  io 
width.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  barren,  and  here  were  situated  Tir'  yns,  from 
which  Mer'cules  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  "  labors,^  and  Mycc^na,  the  n>yal  city 
of  Agaraem'  non.  The  immediate  Ticinity  of  Ar'  gos  was  injured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Hera^ 
near  he  Gul^  was  the  marsh  of  Ler'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler'  nean  Hy'dra,  which  Her'culei 
slew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar'  gos  are  now  to  be  .seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmcunted  by  a  modem  castle.  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000.    {See  Map,  No.  I.) 

4.  Ar' golis,  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  is  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its  name  from 
Be  »\pital  city,  Ar'  gos,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Arcadia  fifty-four  niilet 
Itcjo  tli0  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Scil'  lieum.  Among  the  noted  places  in 
Ar  g^rbs  have  been  mentioned  Ar  gos,  Myc6naa,  Tir'  yns,  and  the  I^r'  nean  marsh.  J^imea^ 
Id  the  north  of  Ar'  golis,  was  celebrated  for  tho  JCenean  lion,  and  for  the  games  instituted  Ihcrs 
in  honor  of  Nep'  tune.  J^akptia,  or  Napoli  di  Romani,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
inacnt  Ar'gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  histor>',  is  now  a  fiourishing,  enterprising, 
and  beautiful  town  of  about  1G,0UU  inhabitants.    {Sec  Map,  No.  I.) 

5  Occanus.  (See  ^^The  Titans,^  p.  22)  In'  achus  was  ])robab1y  only  a  river,  personified  Intr; 
t&e  founder  of  a  Grecia  i  state. 

ft.  Tbirwall*«  Greece  1.  p.  53;  Anthonys  Claadcal  Dict^artioles  Peltufi  uAAr'gM;  alM 
dtferen-s  Manual  of  Ancient  Histonr,  p.  119. 
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imowled^e  of  the  arts  unknown  to.  the  ruder  natives,  must  be  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement. 

15.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
the  Delta  to  Greece  about  the  year  1556  B.  C.  Two  years  later 
proceeding  to  At'  tica,*  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen 
tiii'y  before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,*  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Cccropian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Athens,*  in  honoi 
pf  the  Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Miner'  ^  %. 
£o  Cecrops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  civilization ;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  verjf  i 
existence  has  been  denied,*  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homcsprung  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Cecrops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  that  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities ;  and  that  when  Miner'  va  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  the  homage 
of  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nop'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it  - 
had  been  claimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis'of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  claim,  he  pointed 

I.  ^t'  tfea,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  least  proportioned,*  In  extent 
of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  its  fame  and  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  situ 
Eted  at  the  soutlvcasteru  extremity  of  Northern  Greece,  having  an  extent  of  about  forty-five 
miles  flrom  east  to  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty-five.  As  the  soil  of  At'tica  wac 
mostly  rugged,  and  the  surface  consisted  of  barren  hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent,  its  prmiuoe 
was  never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  tiierefore  compell«d  to 
ook  abroad  for  subsistence.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  tlie  people  Indus 
trious,  and  filled  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  di^ 
tingulshed.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  tica  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  ueigb* 
bora,  and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  iiad  ever  been  the  same.  AiLonig  thi 
advantages  of  At'  tica  may  be  reckoned  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  together  with  its  form  and  position,  which  marked  It  out,  in  an  eml> 
D'snt  degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  indi 
Mar'  athoiL,  and  its  principal  rivers  the  Cephis'  sus  and  llys' sus.    (See  Map,  Ko.  1.) 

3.  Ojr'  ygf.8  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes  also.  It  Is  also  ssUt 
(bat  In  the  time  of  Og'yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  Deuc&lion ;  and  Og'ygw 
le  said  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

3.  Aiken;    (SeeMfpHo.  II.  and  description.) 

a.  ^Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Cecrops)  has  been  repeated 
tn  modem  times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is  extremely  doubtfiU.** — TTiirtoali  i.p.  S9 
*Th9  story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  Egypt  to  Athens  Is  entitled  to  no  credit.'*—**  The  whok 
of  Attic  kings  who  are  said  to  have  preceded  Theseus,  including  perhaps  Th^Mua  liiiDaell 
probably  mere  fictions." — Anthon's  Cttu.  Dict^j  article  "•  Cicro»a»^ 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  and  to  the  salt  spring  vhich  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  and  which  still  continued  tc< 
flow.  On  the  other  hand,  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  by 
the  side  of  the  fountain  waioh,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  ft 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Cecrops  himself  attested  th« 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  but 
according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner'  va 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

17.  Cran'aus,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kingi. 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphic'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.*  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Dan'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Oad'mus,'  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Boeotia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Phojnician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Cad'  mca,  wliich  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  TLcbos.' 

1.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Cad*  mus  was  the  founder  of  Tiiebes,  as  bis  hi»- 
lory  is  evidently  ftibuliuis,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ihe  alphabet  attributed  to 
him  was  originully  brought  fy-om  Phoenicia.  (See  Thirwall,!.  p.  107.)  We  may  therefore  reu- 
ture  to  dismiss  the  eurly  theory  of  Gad'  mus,  and  seek  a  Grecian  origin  for  tb§  name  of  Uie  tup- 
posed  founder  of  Tliebes. 

2.  BteStia,  lyiitg  north-west  of  At'  tica,  is  a  high  and  well-watered  r^on,  mostly  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  summits  are  those  of  Hel'  Icon  and  Cithas'  ron 
ti  the  south-west.  Bceotia  is  divided  into  two  principal  basins  or  plains,  thnt  of  Cephis'  sus  Id 
the  north-wesL,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  the  lake  of  Copais;  and 
that  of  Thebes  in  the  «outh-east,  watered  by  the  river  Ae6pu8.  As  many  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Boeuiia  And  their  outlet  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  marshes  abound,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  in  many  placM  unhealthy.  The  fertility  of  Bcedtla, 
bowever,  is  such,  that  it  has  alwa^'s  an  abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine  should  pr»- 
Tail.  Boeotia  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Grecian  states;  but  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Boidtiana,  and 
to  have  justified  the  ridicule  which  their  more  enterprising  neighbors  of  barren  At'tica  heaped 
upon  them.    (See  Mapj  No.  1.) 

3.  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bceutia,  was  situated  near  the  small  river  (or  brook)  1^ 
Bj^niu,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Hyl'  ica.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walli| 
which  had  seven  gates,  and  it  contained  many  magnificent  templ&s,  theatres,  gymnasiums,  and 
Jther  public  edifices,  adorned  witli  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  in  the  moot 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  the  |X)pulation  of  the  city  amounted  to  |)erhap8  5(i,(X)0.  Tht 
modfum  town  of  lliebes,  (called  Thi  va,)  contains  a  population  of  about  5,000  souls,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Acn)|)olits  or  citadel,  of  the  ancient  city.  Prodigiouf 
ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  t4>wn:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse 

a.  **Tliere  can  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  itiat  this  Amphic'tyon  ia  a  merely  flctitiooi 
penon.^ —TktncaU^  1.  p,  149 
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18.  These  and  many  other  accounts  of  fcreign  settlers  in  Greece 
darii:g  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
ihe  absurdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  w!thout  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  tha 
after  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'  gic  tribes  over  Greece,  an 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  aa 
ansettled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  foun 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islandi 
of  the  -^'  gean,*  bringii^g  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  tho 
countries  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion 0^  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hel-       y.  the 
lines,  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    hkllenks, 
certain,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'saly,'  about  1384  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

•Dd  remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still  to  be  seen;  but  the  sacred  and  public  edifices  of  the  an* 
cient  city  have  wholly  disappeared.  Previous  to  the  late  Greek  Revolution  the  city  had  some 
handsome  mosques,  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  palm-trees,  and  extensive  gardens,  but  theofl 
•rere  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  casualities  of  war.    (See  Map^  No.  [.) 

1.  The  JE'ffean  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
sow  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    (See  Map^  No.  HI.) 

8.  Thes'salp,  now  laduded  in  Tuiicey  in  Europe,  was  boonded  on  the  nor),h  by  the  Camb» 
idan  mountains,  t^rmiuatii^  on  the  east,  in  the  loftier  heights  of  Olympus,  and  separating 
Fhcs'  sai^  finom  Blacedonia ;  on  the  east  by  the  iE'gean  Sea,  which  is  sliirted  by  ranges  of  Osst 
and  Frilon ;  <m  the  south  by  the  Maliui  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  (Eta ;  and  on  tht 
wnt  T>7  *be  chain  of  Pindus,  which  separated  it  ftom  Epirus.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  ter* 
ritor}  t»  ween  the  mountain  chains  of  CEta  and  Olhrys,  is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  tbt 
iVer  iin^weblns, which,  thci^h  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saiy,  forms  a  sepaate  regiot., 
irldely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features.  Between  tlie  Othrys  ana  tne  Cam* 
bimian  moontains  lies  the  great  basin  of  Thes'  saly,  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece,  en- 
«ompa8eed  on  all  sides  by  a  mountain  burner,  broken,  only  at  the  northreast  corner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  ctefl,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus— the  defile  so  renowned  in  history  at  ths 
pass,  ana  in  poetry  as  the  F'mle  of  Tem'pe,  Through  this  najTOw  glcn,  of  about  Ave  mikss  in 
tengtli,  the  Peneus,  the  principal  river  of  Thes' saly,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea;  and  an  aneieM 
Usg&M  ttaserts  that  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  snd  its  tributaries  covered  the  whole  badin  ot 
nies'  saly,  until  the  arm  of  Her'  eules,  or,  as  some  eas^  the  trident  of  Nep'  tune,  rent  asundei 
the  gorge  of  Tem'pe,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.    Herod' oius  says 

Te  me  ttie  separation  o(  these  mountidns  appea's  to  have  been  the  eflect  of  an  earttiquuke." 

Mk;  AToji,  No.  L) 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  over  the  whc^le  oouDtrjy  became,  bj 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Orecian  character.  The  He] 
lenes  gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al 
though  the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  th« 
Romans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origir 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hel'  leu, 
m  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucdlion,  is  represented  u  the  father  of  thi 
ilcV  lenio  nation.  His  three  sons  were  JB'  olus,  D6rus,  and  Xi  thai| 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  th« 
JEolians  and  Dorians ;  and  from  Achad'  us  and  V  on,  sons  of  X(i- 
thus,  the  Ac}uB*'ans  and  lonianSj — ^the  four  tribes  into  which  tb^ 
Herienic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.*  HeF  len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdoiA 
to  JEi'  oluSy  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  ^olian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians. 

2i.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
VI.  THE      lenes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  tho 

HXRoio  AGE.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroio 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.     The  most  important  of  these  legends  ar9 

hose  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules*  and  the  exploits  of  the 

1.  Her'  eultt^  a  eelebnUed  hero,  Is  reported  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  god  Jbplter  and  A1» 
neoa.  While  yet  an  infont,  Jdno,  moved  by  Jealousy,  sent  two  serpents  to  devour  him ;  but 
the  ehlld  boldly  sdzed  th«n  in  both  his  hands,  and  saneezed  them  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jdplter,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Jiuo,  Her'  eales  was  mode  subservient,  for  twMvt 
jMra,  to  the  will  of  Euiys' theus,  his  enemy,  and  bound  to  obey  ail  his  commands.  Gurys' 
thevs  eommandedhim  to  achieve  a  nnmlier  of  enterprises,  the  moit  diffleult  and  ardncus  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  ** twelve  labors  of  Iler'eules."    But  the  favor  of  the  gods  had  com 

a.  ^'Wa  believe  Hel' len,  iG'olus,  D6nis,  Aches' us,  and  ron,lo  be  merely  fictitious 
ii|>reseatatives  of  the  races  which  bore  their  names.**— TA19  eall^  i.  1 .  fifi. 
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Athenian  Theseus;*  the  events  of  the  Argonautic  expedition;"  ot 
the  Theban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Sbven  Captains  ;*  and  of  th« 
■ucceeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivors,  iu 

plelely  armed  h:m  for  the  undertaktnfir.  Ho  had  received  a  sword  fhim  Mer*  cury,  a  bo« 
from  Apol'  lo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vul'  can,  horses  from  Nep'  tune,  a  robe  from  Miner'  nt' 
and  la  himseircut  his  club  from  the  N6mean  wood.  We  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  hit 
twelre  labors,  without  describing  them. 

IsU  lie  strangled  the  N^mean  lion,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  Myo^nie,  and  evw  aftei 
ricthed  himself  with  its  skin.  2d.  He  destroyed  the  Lemean  hydra,  a  water-serpent,  whlcfc 
ted  nine  heads,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  immortal.  3d.  He  brought  into  the  presence  of 
fMxys'  theus  a  stag,  famous  for  it^  Incredible  swiftness  and  golden  horns.  4tb.  He  brought  to 
Mycf^nse  the  wild  boar  of  Er^nuKn'  thus,  and  during  this  expedition  slew  two  of  the  Centaury 
monsters  who  were  half  men  and  half  horses.  5th.  He  cleansed  the  Augean  stables  in  ona 
day,  by  changing  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Al'  pheus  and  P^neus.  (**To  cleanse  the  Angoao 
rtabLes^  has  become  a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking  where  the  ofajed 
Is  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almosl 
Impossible.^')  6th.  He  destroycxi  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the 
Tjake  Stymph&lus  in  Arcadia.  7.  He  brought  alive  Into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 
which  ravaged  the  island  of  Crete.  8th.  He  brought  ifh>m  Thrace  the  marea  of  Oiom^de,  which 
fed  on  human  flesh.  9th.  He  obtained  the  famous  girdle  of  Hippol'  yta,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
loth.  He  killed,  in  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  G6ryon,  who  bad  the  bodies  of  three 
men  united,  and  brought  awny  his  purple  oxen.  11th.  He  obtained  fW)m  the  garden  of  the 
Hesper'  ides  the  golden  apples,  and  slew  the  dragon  which  guarded  them.  i2th.  He  went 
down  to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cer'  berusi. 

1.  To  ThiteuM,  who  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  numy  explotta 
similar  to  those  performed  by  Her'  cules,  and  he  even  shared  in  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
latter.  By  his  wise  laws  Theseus  is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  but  his  name,  which  signifies  the  Orderevy  or  Regulator^  seems  to  indicate  d^  period 
In  Grecian  history,  rather  than  on  Individual. 

Sl  The  Jirgonautie  Expedition,  is  said,  in  the  popuUu*  legend,  to  have  been  nndolaken  by 
Jaaon  and  flfty-four  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Hor'  cules,  for  the  recovery  of  a  golden  fieece  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  capital  <^  CiA*- 
ehia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine.  The  adven- 
turers sailed  from  lol'  cos  in  the  ship  Ar'  go,  awl  duriitg  the  voyage  met  with  many  adveotnnc 
Having  arrived  at  i>o\'  chis,  thoy  would  have  been  unsuccessfiU  in  the  object  of  their  expedi 
tioB  bad  not  the  king^  daughter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchantress,  fallen  In  love  with  Jason^ 
and  defeated  the  plans  of  her  father  for  his  dastruclion.  After  a  long  return  voyage,  filled  with 
marvellous  adventures,  most  of  the  Argonauts  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Her' cules,  io 
iKUior  of  the  expedition,  instituted  the  Olym'  pic  games. 

Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  a  piratical  expeditioii ;  others,  that  it  was  nndertakea 
fbr  the  purp'^^e  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establishment  on  the  shores  of  t'n« 
Eaxtne,  while  otliers  have  regarded  the  l^^nd  as  wholly  fabulous.  Says  Grote,  ^  I  repeat  tbr 
opinion  long  ago  expressed,  that  tlie  process  of  dissecting  the  story,  In  search  of  a  basis  of  fikc% 
a  one  altogether  fhiitless." — Orote^g  Hist,  of  Chreece^  1. 243. 

3u  The  following  are  said  to  have  l>een  the  circumstances  of  the  Tkiban  and  Jlr' gdie  mct 
After  tli^  death  of  CE'dipus.  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Et^oclee  aa# 
Pblynkos,  that  they  should  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.  Et^ocles,  however,  the  elder^ 
after  bis  first  year  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter, 
3eeu«g  to  Ar'goe,  induced  Adras'tna,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adras'  tna 
marched  an  army  against  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains ;  but  all  the  leaders  wars 
ilain  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Et^oclea  and  Pofynl<.*eS| 
*n  whir-h  both  brothers  fell.  This  Is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
Trnjan  war.  Ten  ears  later  the  war  was  r^iewed  by  the  Epig*  onfn\  descendants  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  Orst  Theban  war.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states  espoused  the  cause  of  tlw 
kr  gives,  and  others  aided  the  Th^bi  as ;  but  in  the  end  Thebes  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabit 
nta,  and  plundered  by  the  Ar'  jcives. 
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which  Thebes  isjiaid  to  have  been  plundered  bj  the  confederate 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonautic  expedition  has  usually  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  ns  having  been  conducted 
tgainst  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
Dur  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  ti  e  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  tho  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per 
taps  no  other  than  the  Samothracian*  god  or  hero  Jasion,*  the  pro 
tactor  of  marmers,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
ihe  Euxine.* .  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep 
resented  to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,'  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.** 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  hii»- 

1.  HamothrAee  (the  Thracian  S&moa,  now  Samothraki,)  is  an  island  in  the  northern  part  ol 
the  M'  gean  Sea,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  theHiracian  coast.  It  was  celebrated  for  tho  ra>» 
terles  of  the  goddess  Cyb'  ele,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dn*-adful  cries  and  bowlings,  bnat- 
big  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their  flesh  wI'^a  knives.    {See  Map  No.  III.) 

i.  The  Euxine  (Pon'  tus  Euxinus)  is  now  called  the  Btaek  Sea,  It  lies  between  the  souths 
western  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  ^d  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  weslii 
Is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  only  about 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic — a  fact  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bot^ 
lorn,  and  of  the  northern  coast.  The  Euxine  is  deep,  and  singularly  fhee  from  rocks  and  sboaUk 
(Set  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  MinoM  is  said,  in  the  Grecian  legends,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Jupiter,  fVt>m  whom.bf 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  unto  men.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  among  th« 
Greeks  who  possessed  a  navy,  and  that  he  conquered  and  colonized  severa.  manf*«  and  finaDj 
perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  Some  r^ard  Minos  simply  as  the  ooncc  nlration  of 
tfaftt  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  b^an  to  exhibit,  in  the  island  of  Cr6te,  a  r^oltt 
MfiUxak  of  laws  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  periods  of  mythd 
«gy  and  history,  combining,  in  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

i.  Crete  (now  called  Candia)  is  a  large  mountainous  islajtU  in  the  Mediterranean  @ea,  SO  miieh 
foath-east  fVom  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece — 160  miles  in  length  fVom  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
fcTeraging  about  30  miles.  06te  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  **  king  of  gods  and 
men."  The  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  IjyciV  gus ;  and  the 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Cretan  cities,  are  repeatedly  raferred  to  by 
Homer.    {See  Map  No.  Id.) 

• 

a.  Thlrwall's  Greece,  i.  77-79. 

b.  According  to  Herod'  otus,  1. 2, 3,  the  abduction  of  Hel'  en,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  wm 
h  retaliation  of  the  abduction  of  Medea  by  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Bui,  Herod'* 
*tu8  goes  farthei  back,  an  J  attributes  to  tlie  Phcenicians  the  first  cause  of  contention  betweei 
tfie  .Vsiai  ice  ajtd  tiie  Grecians,  in  carrying  away  fVom  Ar'  gos,  lo,  a  priestess  of  Jiino. 
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tory  Ky  the  poems  of  Homer,*  is  represented  to  ha\e  beou  uuder- 
taken  about  the  year  1173  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  confed 
erate  princes  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,* 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  causes 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following: 
Her  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
darufl;  king  of  Lacedae'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  tli« 
ptinoes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  darus,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  the 
Mtgc  Ulys'  ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel'en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
d(>fend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  hor  husband.  Menelaus  became  the  choice  of 
Her  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Lacedae'  mon.* 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  3Ieneldus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Menelaus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who^ 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamem'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


1.  Homer,  the  greatest  and  earllent  of  the  poets,  often  styled  Vtt»  father  of  poetry  was  pro[^ 
abljr  nu  Asiatic  Greek,  although  seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  hfs  birth.  No 
riTeanistai>'«^  of  bis'life  are  iinown  with  any  certainty,  except  that  he  was  a  wander ht/r  poet, 
•nd  bUvd.  V  e  principal  worlds  of  Homer  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Od'  yesey^—ibe  former  of 
which  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  latter,  the  history  and  wanderingf 
f(  Ulys'  ses  alter  Ihe  fall  of  Tniy. 

S.  Troy,  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  grtind  between  ib^ 
mall  river  Si  raois  (now  the  Dumbrek)  and  the  Seaman' der,  (now  the  Mcndere,)  «m  the  c^art 
•f  Asia  Minor,  near  the  entrance  to  the  HeMespont.  New  Ilium  was  afterwards  built  on  tli« 
iDCt  m»w  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  (See  Map 
Wo.  Ur.  and  No.  IV.) 

3.  J^aceda'  mon,  or  Spar'  ta,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lac6nia,  was  situated  in  a  plain  cf  con 
fkierable  extent,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Lac6nia,  boundeil  on  the  west  by  the  ipouittaii 
ehain  of  Tayg^tus,  aud  on  the  east  by  tlie  less  elevated  ridge  ol  mount  Tbomax,  between  whick 
fiows  the  Curotas,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  In  early  times  Spai<  la  was  witliout  walla,  Ly- 
ciir'gus  having  inspired  his  coimtrymeu  with  the  idea,  tliat  the  real  defence  of  a  town  coiuiisieM 
solely  in  the  valor  of  its  cilizons;  but  fortidcations  were  erected  after  Sparta  became  suhjed 
to  dos^iotic  rulers.  The  remains  oi  Spar'  ta  are  about  two  nJles  nor  ih-east  of  the  modem  tows 
A  Miatro,    (See  Map  No.  I.) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  commonly -received  acccuni  of  the  Tro* 
jan  war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  which 
the  poietic  genius  of  Homer  has  adorned  it.  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besidci 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  HoFen  are  various  and  contradictory 
and  so  connected  with  fabulous  beings — ^with  gods  and  goddcdses — at 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology  {  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
fi*om  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.'. 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  accoimt  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ao* 
oeptable  as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Orecian  society, 
daring  the  heroic  age.^ 

1.  Thus  the  most  ancient  account  of  Ilcren  is,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  god  in 
pller,  batched  ftom  the  egg  of  a  8«ran ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  her  in  the  Iliad  as  **  begiyttfla 
of  Jtiplter."  When  only  seven  years  of  age,  such  were  her  personal  attractions,  that  Th^seusy 
king  of  Athens,  having  become  enamored  of  her,  carried  her  off  ttom  a  festival  at  which  he 
saw  her  dancing ;  but  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  bei 
family.  After  her  marriage  with  Menulftus,  it  Is  said  that  Jupiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  ridding  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overstocked  inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beauty 
of  Her  en  should  Involve  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hostilities.  At  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  Di» 
cord,  by  the  direction  of  Jdpller,  threw  into  the  assembly  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in> 
icribed,  "The  apple  for  the  Fair  one,"  (Tg  xaX^  rd  fDjXov,)  or,  as  in  Virgil,  Puleherrima  mi 
kaketOy  **  Let  the  most  beauUftd  have  me."  The  goddesses  Jiino,  Miner'  va,  and  Venue,  claIiB> 
big  It,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awarded  the  prize  U 
Vanua,  who  had  promised  him  the  beautiful  Hei'en  in  marriage.  If  he  would  decide  in  Imp 
Ihvor.  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  laris  and  Her  ec  to  become  mutuaili 
•namoirod,  and  aAerwards  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed.  Homer  repnjsents  th« 
keroes  as  performing  prod^^es  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  tlie  gods ;  and  the  gods  thfem 
lelves  as  nuUiglmg  in  the  strife,  and  taking  part  with  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Miner'  v» 
tn  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Paris  awarded  to  her  rival  Venus,  planned  tbit 
Itratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  concealed  within  its  side  a  band  of  Greeks,  who,  btvnt 
with  it  into  the  city,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  confederates  without. 

a.  **  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  the  ancients  as  of  historical  authority.'*— **  Truth  was  hit 
•bjeet  in  his  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  far  as  it  can  be  tiie  object  of  a  poet,  uid  erta  In  a 
fnater  degree  than  was  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  earlier  and  later  limeif  or  agoa.  Hi 
li  tbis  best  touree  of  fanfoniiation  respeeting  the  heroic  age.'*-'>irMr«ii'«  Pt  'Hitt  ^  tf^rftc^p.  81 
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COTEMPORARY  HISTORY 

1.  During  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  have 
[««ssed  over  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  cotempo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.     Rome  had  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in 
d^ed  suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour 
bliing  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;   but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.     In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory  • 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe 
riod  we  know  comparatively  nothing.     What  is  known  relates  prin 
eipally  to  +he  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'tris,  an  Egyptian 
jnonarch,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporary 
with  0th'  niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  Cecrops,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Athens,  although  some  modern  authors  place  hia 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.i^     This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.     After  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.    He  conquered  Lib'  ya*  and  Ethi6pia,' 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges  :* 

1.  JAb'  ya  is  thr  name  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  gave  to  Africa.  In  a  more  re* 
itrieted  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Meditec^ 
riaean,  which  lies  between  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Tripoli  on  the  west,— the  most  important 
part  of  which  territory  Is  embnt^'M  in  the  present  Barca. 

SL  AacliNit  Etki^ia  comprised,  principally,  the  present  countries  of  Nubia  and  AtyasInlAi 
•r.ath  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  Ganges^  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-east  throutrh  the  north' 

a.  The  era  of  the  accession  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  C;  that  of  Oth'niel  a) 
1564 ;  and  the  supposed  founding  of  Athens  at  1558, — the  latter  two  in  aocor  lance  with  Dt, 
Hales.  In  Rol'Jn  the  date  for  Seeos'  trls  is  1491 ;  Hereen  ^  about  1500" ;  Rosaeirs  Egypt,  1308 
llure,  "between  1400  and  1410'*;  tiliddon's  Egypt,  1565;  and  Champolion  Figeac  (iaaaking 
ietos'  tris  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  19th  dynasty),  1473.  Euseblus,  followed 
by  VeSxer  and  Playfair,  supposes  that  Scsos'  tris  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
w&a  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea;  while  Marsham,  followed  by  Newton,  atteit  pts  to  identify  him 
with  the  Shishak  of  Scripture  who  invaded  Judea— a  diflbrence,  according  to  various  systems 
of  chronology,  of  from  500  to  800  years.  Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  prove  that  no  such  person 
ever  existed. 

Since  the  interpretation  of  the  hier(^lyphic8,  however,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute  on  this, 
labject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whether  the  Sesos'  tris  so  renowned  in  history  was 
•he  same  as  Ramses  Ui.,  the  fourteenth  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  the  same  as  Ramses  IV^  th« 
Irat  king  o'  the  19tb  dynasty  there  ^ing  a  difSmence  between  the  twoof  abont  a  hnnft*^  -  ».•••*« 
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he  is  also  said  to  have  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Tliracians  and  the  Scythians,*  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed, ."  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  hia 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
ill  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos' tris  are  also  wrought,  iii 
icnlpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt.  At  Ipsamboul,* 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquif^te  workmanship 
cacli  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraffes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egjrptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
fViign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "  the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueriMr,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  hia 
time  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tem- 

wsterik  part  of  Hindostan,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  number  of  mouths,  near 
Calcutta. 

1.  Tkrace^  a  large  tract  of  country  now  embraced  In  Turkey  fn  Europe,  and  bordering  on  tba 
Propontia,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  extended  flrom  Macedonia  aiid  the  M'  gean  Sea  on  the  south-west, 
lo  the  Euxine  on  the  north-east  North  of  the  Thraciana,  extending  along  the  Euxlne  to  tha 
rlter  Danube  was  the  country  of  the  Scythians. 

Sl  Iptamboul,  so  celebrated  for  its  well-known  excavated  temples,  Is  in  the  northern  part  of 
<ttbia,  cm  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  - 
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pies  to  tb  i  gods,  and  improying  the  revenues  cf  his  kingdom.     After, 
his  time  we  know  litt  le  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh- Nocho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re 
markable  for  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  1856  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governot 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
Bcttled  ii.  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesos'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  do- 
scendants  of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  '^  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;^^^  and  the  children 
of  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought**  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  C) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,<5  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,*  supported  by  miraculous  interposition;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;''<1  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
ihey  came  to  the  river  Jordan,*  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

1.  Arabia  is  an  extensive  peninsula  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia,  lying  immodialely 
tBflt  of  the  lEted  Sea.  It  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  desert  country,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They  still  retain  the  character  given  to  their  ancestor. 
The  desert  ha^  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  \a» 
fotf  b ;  "-  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand  against  him.*^    (Gen.  x\i.  12.) 

3.  Th^  river  Jordan  (See  Map,  No.  VI.)  rises  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  or  thff 
veatem  slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  after  a  south  course  of  about  forty  miles,  opens  intc  tha 
Mil  of  Galilee  near  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsaida.  After  passing  through  this  lake  or  wsi 
which  it  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
Itrikine  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  it  pursues  a  winding  southerly  course  of  about  «'inety 
allies  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  empties  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  iver- 
ralley  was  the  dwelling  of  I^t,  ^  who  pitched  his  tents  toward  Sodom"  (Gen.  xiii.  11,  tS) ;  and 
'*in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  stilt  sen,"  occurred  the  battle  of  the  "  four  kings  with  five.**  • 
IGeiL  XV.)    The  Israelites  passed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  111.  14-17) ;  the  prophets  Elijak 

a.  Paraphrased  by  Josephus  as  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dyniuty. 

b.  liVia,  B.C. 

c  Tliey  had  609,550  men,  above  SO  yeara  of  age,  nc  t  reckoning  Invites.  Ek  v^ua,  x  ix  riU.  9b 
i.  Jeiemiah,  ii.  6 
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Stream,  whieh  rolled  back  its  waters  on  their  approach,  entered  th« 
promised  land  of  Palestine.*  The  death  of  Moses  Lad  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Joshuu.  And  ^^  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."* 

7.  Fiom  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
whc  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  deatl^i  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamfia,**  aftei 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,"  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

and  Elisha  afterwards  divided  the  waters  to  prove  their  divine  mission  (2  Kings,  xi.  8) ;  tba 
leper  Nauman  was  commanded  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean  (3  Kings,  iv.  10)  ;  ahd  it  is  tbit 
stream  in  which  Jssub  was  baptized  before  be  entered  on  his  divine  mission.  (Matt.  iii.  Iti,  &«.) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  from  the  heaviness  and  consequent 
stillness  of  its  waters,  which  contain  one-fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  country 
around  this  lake  is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  is  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sodom  and  Go* 
morrah  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  tlie  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  ruina  of  th« 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  western  borders.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Palestine^  a  part  of  modem  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coa&t  about  2QQ 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  antiquity  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  was  the  seat  of  the  Phceniclans,  a  great  commercial  peopld,  yet  there  art 
now  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once  so  famous,  being  now  fof 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  The  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
Hills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  arc  many 
streams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  lai^st  of  which  is  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  bnt 
none  of  them  arc  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  em])ties  its  waters  into  the  A» 
phaltic  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latiter,  about  55  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  extreme  width 
now  nils  the  plain  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomerrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  I^ake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remaikable  mlr 
•clos.  (Matthew  viii.;  Luke  viil.;  and  Matthew  xix.  25.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Pale* 
tine  are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jerusalem,  thA  capiUd 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article.  (S«e|».  161,  MeCul 
lock;  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon.  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  &c.)    (Map  No.  VL> 

2.  The  Moabites,  so  caUed  from  Moab  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  37),  dwell  in  the  country  Off 
the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (Map  No.  VL) 

a.  Joshua,  xkiv.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  iii.  ti.  Some  think  that  the  country  here  referred  to  Was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus,  and  not  "beyond  the  Euphrates,''  as  Mesopot4mia  would  Im »ly.  See  Coekaynt^ 
Oniif  Jit  it.  of  the  Jew*  S9~33.> 
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prisiDg  valor  of  Ehud.»  After  Ms  death  the  Israelites  again  did  evil 
iu  the  sidit  of  the  Lord,  and  ^^  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,"^  under  whose  cruel  yoke  they  groaned  twenty 
years^  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanitos  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jaol,  in 
whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge.^ 

8.  Aftei  wards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
o  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,'  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 

^  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul 
titude."  But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou 
Band  msn  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  en- 
caped  by  flight  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  pec 
plo  would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them,  "  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  sliall  reign  over  you.""* 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines*  and  the  Ammonites,* 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  tBfe  valor  of  Jephthah.' 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.®  After  th^ 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  hv 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  the 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slam  in  battle  by  the  Philis 

1.  The  Canaanites,  so  called  fh>ia  Canaan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  C-19)i  ^^^^^  dwell 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Barak,  descending  fVom  Mount  Tabor  (sm  Map),  attacked  Sisera  ou  the  banks  of  the  rircf 
Kishon.  (Jtfaj»  No.  VI.) 

3.  The  Midianitea,  so  called  IVom  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraharn  by  Koturah,  dwelt  in  westetB 
Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  AnuUekitet  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  between  th« 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  The  PkUistinet  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  north  as  Mount  Camiel,  the  commencement  of  the  Phcenician 
territories.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  and  Megiddo,  for  whi^  see  Map. 
The  IsfKelito  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
**Tbe  whole  of  the  towns  K>f  the  coast  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Piitsnicians, 
Bud  never  pennanently  tell  under  the  dominion  of  Isracl.^^ — Cockayne's  Hi<t.  of  the.  Jrwf^  p.  44. 

4.  The  Ammonites  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  tiie  IsraeliU 
Irfbes  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Judges,  Hi.  15-30.  b.  Judges,  !▼.  c.  Judges,  vi. ;  n.. ;  yttt. 

d.  Judges,  X.  7;  xi.  33.  e.  Judges,  xlii.  1 ;  xiY.;  x?. ;  xvL 
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tines ."^  The  prophet  Samuel  was  diTinely  chosen  as  the  sucoessor  of 
Eli.  (1152  B.  C.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  but 
in  his  old  age  ihe  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  as  his  d^3puties,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations.  With  reluct 
ance  Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israel^  (1110 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelitc<i 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  petson  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruo- 
tion  of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence^ 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  wiih 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connoetioii 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  compantiviB  tkt^ 
|iol)gy  of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension. 


a.  1  In.  !▼.  M.  feb&l. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  Ulf CERTAIN   PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  H [STORY: 

tXTKNDDVG   FROM  THE  OTiOSS  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR  TO  THE  FIRST  WAR  WITH  PIUU 

1188  TO  490  B.  a  =  698  years. 

ANALYSIS.    1.  Inlroductory.^2.  Consequences  of  the  Trojais  war.--3.  Thesba'  iiA.if  c.o» 
tDBST.— [Epirua.  Pin'dus.  Pen6u8.] — 4.  Bceo'tianconqukst. — iGo' lian  miuration.    [Lei'* 
boa.    5  D6ris.]    Rkturn  or  the  Ukracli'dje.— 6.  Numbers  and  mil ilary  character  cf  thi 
I>Mttns.— Passage  of  the  Ck)rinthian  Gulf.— [(Corinthian  Isthmus.— Corinthian  Gulfl— Naupao'* 
Uis.]— 7.  Ouriau  conquest  of  the  Pelopttnn^sus.    [Arcadia.    Achftia.]    Ionian  and  D6rian  mi 
grations.— 8.   Dorian    invasion  of  At' tica.H! Athens.     Delphos.]     Self-sacriflce  of  C6diiMi 
Government  of  At' tl.?a.—0.  [Lac6nia.]    Its  government.    Lycur'gus. — 10.  Travels  of  Lycur' 
gus.     [Tiie  Brahmins.]     Institutions   or   Lycur' gi's. — 11.  Plutarch*t  account — senate- 
assembliedr-Hlivision  of  lands. — IS.  Movable  ppo|)erty.     The  currency.— I3u  Public  tableft 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur' gus.— 14.  Disputes  about  Lycur'gus.    Ilii 
•apposed  fate,    [Delphos,  Cr^te.  and  E'  lis.] — J5.  The  three  classesof  the  Lac<Snian population 
Tmatment  of  the  Helots.— 16.  The  provincials.    Their  condition.— 17.  [Mess^nia.    Ith6me 
t'lRsT  Messe'  nian  war.    Rcsults  of  the  war  to  the  Messenians. — 18.  Us  influence  au  the 
Spartans.  Second  Messe'nian  WAR.    Arlstoro'enos.— 19.  The  PoetTyrtte'ua.    [Corinth.    Sic' 
Xon.]    Battle  of  the  Pamisus.    The  ArcAdlans.    20.  Results  of  the  war.— 91.  GovemmoDt  of 
Athens.    Dra'co. — ^22.  Severity  of  his  laws. — 33.  Anarchy.    Legislation  or  Solon.    Solon^i 
integrity. — 24.  Distresses  of  the  people.    The  needy  and  the  rich  —25.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
Debtors — lands  of  the  poor— impris«>nment.    Classiflcatlon  of  the  citizens.— 26.  Disabilitie* 
and  privities  of  the  fourth  class.    General  policy  of  Solon^s  system.— 37.  The  nine  archon^ 
The  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.— 28.  Court  of  the  Areop'  agus.    Its  powers.    Institutions  of 
Solon  compared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 29.  Parly  feuds.    Pisis'  tratus.— 30.  His  'inuvpatioB 
of  power.    Opposition  to,  and  character  of,  his  government. — 31.  The  sons  of  PIsi's'  tratiu 
Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  andAristogeiton.'32.  Expflsion  or  the  Pisistratids.    Intrigue 
ofllip'pias.    [Lyd' ia.    Per'sla.] — ^33.  The  Grecian  eolonies  conquered  by  Crcp' su«>— by  th€ 
Persians.    Application  for  aid. — 34.  Ion'  ic  Revolt.    Athens  a'jd  Cubos'  a  aid  the  I6niani. 
[Eubce'a.    Sar'dis.    Eph'esuA.]    Results  of  the  lunian  war.    [Miletus.]    Designs  of  Darius. 

Cotemporary  History. — I.  Ph(eni  cian  History.  1.  Geography  of  PhoBnicfa.- 2.  Earty  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia.  Political  condition.  Colonies. — 3.  SupposcMi  circumnavigation  of  Africa.— 
4.  Commercial  relations.  II.  Jewish  History — continuation  of. — 6.  Accession  of  Saul  to  the 
throne.  Sla'ighter  of  theAra'  monites.  [J&besh  Gil'  ead.  Gil'  gal.]  War  with  the  PhlKstines.— 7. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  SauFs  disobedience.— 6.  David— his  prowess.  [Galh.] 
Baul'sjealousyof  Dand.  David'alntegrity.— 9.  Doathof  Saul.  [Mount  Gil' boa.]  Division  of  the 
kingdom  l)etween  David  and  Ish'  bosheth.  [H6brou.]  Union  of  the  tribes. — 10.  Limiteil  pi>sses6 
Ions  of  the  Israelites.  [Tyre.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  talcesJ<)rusalem. — 11.  Ilisothai 
conquests.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Rabbah.]  Siege  of  Rabbah.  Close  of  David''s  reigt. — 13. 
Solomon.  His  wisdom— fame — commercial  relations.— 13.  His  impiety.  Close  of  his  reign.— 
14.  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Their  subsequent  history. — 15.  Rehoboam^s  reign  over  Judah. 
Reign  of  Ahaz.  Hezelciah.  Signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.— 17.  Corroboraied  by  pro- 
fane history. — Id.  Account  given  by  Herod' otus. — 19.  Reigns  of  Manas' seh,  A'mon,  Josiah, 
and  Jehdahaz.- 20.  Reign  of  Jehoiakim — of  Jechoniah.— 21.  Reign  of  Zedekiah.  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.— 22.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23  Rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  III.  Ro- 
lf am  History. — ^24.  Founding  of  Rome. — IV.  Persian  History.- 2.'*.  Dissolution  of  ♦Jie  As- 
wrian  empire.— 9d  Establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  >Iedes  and  Kabylonians.    First  and 
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lef^tiG  laptivity  of  the  Jews.— 27.  Other  conquests  of  Nobuchadnez'zar.  His  war  with  Iht 
Pbrfinlclaite.— 28.  With  the  KfO'pl»a»*«  Fulfilment  of  EzekicPs  prophecy.— 29.  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Ifebuchadncz' zar.  Ills  punishment.—SO.  Hclslmz' ziir^a  reign.  Rise  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  M6dia.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  Cyrus  defeats  Crue'  sus— suhjugatea 
the  Grecian  colonies— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 32.  Reniaiuderof 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.— 33.  Reign  of  Camby'ses.  [Jupiter  Am*  nn>n.]—:M.  Accession  of  Dariui 
Hystas'pes.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon.— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Sc>ihiana 
[Seythia.  Rive?  Don.  Thr.ice.]- 36.  Otlier  events  in  the  history  of  Darius.  His  aims,  pollqr 
and  government. — ^37.  Extent  of  the  Pcrs^&u  empire 

i.  Passing  from  the  fabulcus  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  cutei 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  Actions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demigods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annala 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rel}',  shed  only  an  unceriam  light  around 
us ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun 
try  is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
I.  thessa'  lian  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of 

co.\«iUE8T.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epirus,*  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,'  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lit 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,'  and  finally  conquered*  the  country,  to 

1.  The  country  of  Epirus,  comprised  in  the  present  Turkish  province  of  Alb&nia,  was  al 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  l>ing  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  <»ulf  of 
Venice,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Macedonia  and  Thes' 
•aly.  The  inhabitants  in  early  times  were  probably  Pelas'gic,  but  they  caa  hardly  be  coiuri<i 
ered  ever  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Epirus  is  principally 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  the  coiuitry  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  149.)  Th« 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Doduna  in  Epirus,  but  its  exact  locality  is  unknowu 
There  was  another  oracle  of  the  same  name  in  Tlies'  suly.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Pin'  du3  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separated  Thes'  saly  fVom  Epiru*. 
(Map  No.  l.) 

3.  Pen&ns^  the  principal  river  of  Tlies'  saly,  rises  in  ihe  Pin'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  in  a 
course  generally  east,  passes  through  the  vale  of  Tern'  pe,  and  enr  pties  its  watfsrs  into  the  Ther 
■ode  Gulf;  now  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  branch  of  the  M'  goai  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  {Mag 
Ro.L) 

a.  About  13S4  B.  G. 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thes  salj ;  driying  away  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  or  agricultural  slaves. 

■«.  The  fugitives  from  Thes'  saly,  driven  from  their  own  country 
passed  over  into  Boe6tia;  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  n.  boeo'tian 
struggle,  imitating  their  own  conquerors  in  the  disposal    oonqueht. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Thesssilian  and  Boeotian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to 
getlier  various  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurcn 
from  Peloponn^us,  passed  over  into  Asia,^  constituting  the  ^olian 
migration,  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  tho  prin-  ni.  je&  liam 
cipal  share  in  it.     They  established  their  settlements  in   mioratioic. 
the  vicinity  of  tho  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Lea' 
bos,*  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com 
prised  in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  Molian  Con 
fedcracy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  after  the  Thessdlian  conquest,  the  Ddrians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  country,  Doris,'  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  souLh  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probably  harassed  by  their  northern 
r.eighbors,  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
lommenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por> 
tions  of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Iler'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.     This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is 

called  the  Return  oft/ie  Ileracltda,    The  migration  of  the      of  thb 
Dorians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  **'''^ou  dm, 
Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  for  time  should  award  them. 

6.  The  Dorians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
lactici  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the 


1  Lea'  ios,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gn>cian  Islands,  now  called  Mytil^ne,  Arom  iff 
prineipai  city,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  zt  Smyrna. 
Anc'<^'  V,  Les'  bos  contained  nine  flourislilng  cities,  foanded  mostly  by  the  iE6Iians.  The 
Les'  b  .jas  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wer« 
distinguished  for  intellectual  cultivation,  nnd  especially  for  poetry  and  music    (Map  No.  IIL^ 

2.  D&ris^  a  small  mountainous  coiuitry,  extending  only  about  forty  mile*  in  length,  wm 
situatod  on  the  south  of  Thes  saly,  from  wliicli  it  was  separated  by  the  range  cf  mount  CE'  l» 
nhb  IMriana  were  tho  moat  poworful  of  the  iJelleaic  tribes.    (jlfa/»  No»  I.) 

a.  About  1040  B.  a 
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»pen  field.  Twice,  however,  they  were  repeWed  in  their  attempts  to 
break  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus,*  the  key  to  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  Naupao'  tus,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  1 1 04). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainooa 
district  of  Arcadia^  and  the  coast  province  of  Achaia,"  was  eventually 
■wbdued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
tants  who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con 
dition  like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  England  at  the  time  of  tba 
Gorman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Achaia,  and  expelled  its  Ionian  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  j^olian  cities,  where,  in 

1.  Hie  Corinthian  Isthmus,  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  Saron'  ic  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Athena,  or  /Egina>  on  the  aouth-eaat,  unites  the 
Peloponnesus  V)  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  Tl»e  narrowest  part  of  this 
celebrated  Isthmus  is  about  six  miles  east  from  Corinth,  where  the  distance  across  is  about 
five  miles.  The  Isthmus  is  high  and  rocky,  and  many  unsucceasfiil  attempts  have  been  made 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canal.  The  Isthmus  derived  much  of  its  early  celebrity 
from  the  Isthmian  games  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  Palae'  mon  and  Nep'  tune.  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nep'  tune  have  been  discovered  at  the  port  of  Scbas'  nus,  on  ttie  east  side  of  tbb 
Isthmus.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  The  Corinthian  Oulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  coast  of  ancient  Pbocis  on  ine  noKh,  and  v 
of  Ach&ia  on  the  south.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  gulf,  between  two  ruined  castles,  the  Roum6  la 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mor^a  on  the  south,  is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  waters 
expand  into  a  deep  magnificent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  l>eing,  where  widest,  aboat  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  mouth  of  thin  gulf  was  foqgb^ 
in  the  yeai  1570,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  times.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  JSi\:upac'  tus  (now  called  Lepan' to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Locris,  about  three  antf 
a  half  miles  from  the  ruined  casll-;  of  Roum^lia.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tlM 
eircumstanoe  of  the  Heraclidae  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
JO  the  Peloponn6sus.  (JSTaus,  a  ship,  and  Pego,  or  Pegnumi,  to  construct)  It  was  once  a  place 
oC  considerable  importance,  but  is  now  a  ruinous  town.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  ArcAdia^  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Laoonia,  the  largest  of  iti 
4.x  provinces,  if  a  mountainous  r^ion,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  length  and! 

j^eadth  of  abort  forty  miles  each.    The  roost  fertile  part  of  the  country  was  towards  the  soutb^ 

here  were  several  delightful  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.    The  Alph^us  is  the  priiM*fpa2 

ver  of  Arcd.dia.    T^gea  and  Mantinea  were  its  principal  cities.    Us  lakes  are  small,  but 

among  them  is  the  Stymphd.lns,  of  classic  fame.    The  Arc&dians,  scarcely  a  geruMie  Greek 

race,  were  a  rude  and  pastoral  people,  deeply  attached  to  music,  and  possessing  4.  strong  love 

of  fVeedom.    (Map  No.  I.) 

5.  jichdia,  the  mo»t  northern  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extended  along  the  Corinthian 
(2ulf,  north  of  E  lis  and  Arcadia.  It  was  a  country  of  moderate  fertility ;  its  coast  was  foi  the 
CDOSi  nart  level,  containing  no  good  harbors,  and  exposed  to  inundations ;  and  ts  sirearo^ 
wera  of  small  size,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia. 
Originally  Ach&Ia  embraced  the  territory  of  Sic'  yon,  on  the  east,  but  the  latter  was  linally 
wrested  from  it  by  the  Dorians.  The  AchsB'  aus  are  principally  celebrated  for  being  the  cri9 
InatorB  of  the  celebrated  Achseau  league.    (See  p.  107.)    (Map  No.  I.) 
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process  of  time,  twelve  I6Di3n  cities  were  built,  the  whole  of  which 
were  united  in  the  I6nian  Ocsifederacy,  while  their  new  country  re- 
eeived  the  name  of  I6ni%,  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Dorians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopcnnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
3oast  of  Caria,  south  of  I6nia ;  so  that  the  M^  gean  Sea  was  finally 
lireled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  covered  by  them.. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  Dorians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  hj 
II- general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  enoamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.*  The  chief  of 
t.he  Dorian  expedition,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,^  was 
U)h\  that  the  Dorians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  Codrus,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  th'^  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  D6rian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the  body,  the  superstitious  D6- 
rians,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.^  Magistrates  called  archons,  however,  differing  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged^  for  archons  appointed  fox 
ten  years,  until,  lastly ,<^  the  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Archonb 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
firatical  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

1.  ^thent^  one  of  the  most  ftonous  cities  of  antiquity,  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  tht 
AV  tic  peiiinsala,  about  five  miles  from  the  Sa^on'  ic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  vEgina.  Most  of 
ttie  ancient  city  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a  rooky  eminence  called  the  Acrop'  oils,  surrourdod 
by  rn  extensive  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  i .  had  attained  its  greatest  magnitude,  was  twenty 
mih's  in  circumference,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  intervals,  by  Atmnfl;ly*for> 
'ifleil  towers.  The  small  river  Cephis'  sua,  flowing  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  awl  Uit 
**vvt  Ills'  sus,  on  the  east,  flowing  south-west,  inclosed  it  ii  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  but  both 
iMe«*ns  lost  themselves  in  the  marshes  south-west  of  the  dty.  The  waters  of  the  His'  sus  wei« 
saostly  drawn  ijff  to  irrigate  tho  neighb)ring  gardens,  or  to  snj^ily  the  artificial  fountains  of 
Alhoiis.    (Map  No.  I.    See  farther  description,  p.  5M.) 

S.  Del'pkos,  or  Del' phi,  a  small  city  of  Phocis,  situated  on  Uie  southern  declivity  of  Meant 
Parnas'  sus,  forty-five  miles  north-west  from  Cor'  inth,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Ooriuthian  Gul^  was  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  oracle  of  the  ancient  world. 
Above  Del'  phi  arose  the  two  towerii^  cliffs  of  Panias'  sus,  while  from  the  chasm  betweea 
Uiem  flowed  the  waters  of  the  CastAlian  spring,  the  source  of  poet.ical  inspiration.  Below  lay 
a  rugged  m')nntaiH,  past  wiiich  flowed  tlie  rapid  stream  Plls'  tus ;  while  on  both  sides  cf  thi 
lUtitkf  wbere  stood  the  litdo  oity,  arose  steep  and  almost  inaccewM  le  precipices.    {Map  No.  1.1 

a.  lOOB  B.  C.  b.  758  B.  G.  c  flSS  B.  a 
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on  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meafinre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Lac6nia,*  whose 
capital  wap  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,'  vas  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  D6rian 
btates  of  tl'^  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Heraclidse  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  he  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Lacedad'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
^16  public  confusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
aatil  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydec'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycur'  gus,  but  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydec' tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen, 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — to  have 
studied  the  Cret-^in  laws  of  Minos — ^to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — ^and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins*  of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  coiistitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

V.  iNSTiTu-   ^^^  **^^  "P  ^"^"^  ^  support  him,  he  procured  the 

TION8  OF     enactment   of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

LYCUR  6U8.  goyernment,  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  Lac^nia,  tituated  at  the  southera  extremity  of  Greece,  kkad  Ar'  golis  and  Areiidia  on  tbo 
■orth,  Mess^nia  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  eatt.  Its  extent  was  about  fijty 
aiUee  from  north  to  south,  and  fW>m  twenty  to  thirty  fh>m  east  to  west  Its  principal  river  wm 
«IM)  Eurotah,  OB  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Sparta,  tho  capital ;  and  its  mountains  were 
tltt>  ranges  of  Par'  nsn  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Tayg'etus  on  the  west,  which  rendered 
X.  fffltik)  \-alley  of  the  EurOtas,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  Laconia,  exceedingly  diffl> 
colt  of  aooesi.  The  two  soutitem  promontories  of  Lac4nia  were  Alalia  and  Ti0n4rium,  now 
eoUcMll  BL  Angolo  and  Matapun.    {Map  No.  1.) 

52.  Tho  Ar' gives  proper  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  and  city  of  Ar'gos;  but  the  word  Is 
oAfxa  ap^>Uod  by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  The  Brahmin*  were  a  class  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Iiidia3 
god  Bruom,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  world.  They  were  tlio  only  persons  who  understood 
Iho  Scneorit,  the  ancient  Umguago  of  Uindoostan,  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  JBlodoM 
rwpo  writteo. 

a.  rhirwali,  1.  p.  17&. 
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9f  domestic  life,  were  to  be  established  on  a  new  and  immatablfl 

basis. 

11.  The  a  seount  which  Plutarch  gives  of  those  regulations  asserts 
that  Lycur'gus  first  established  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  and  that  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  the  latter.  There  were  also  to  be  assemblies  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  have  no  right  to  propose  any  mbject  of  de 
bate,  but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  bt 
prriposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lyour'gus  nezi 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  hero  he  found  great  inequality 
existing,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

1 2.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens 
an( ,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
te?  ipted  to  divide  the  movable  property ,  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plbhing  the  same  object.  He  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that> 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  says  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe ; 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  iti 
sources  of  support,  died  away  of  itself. 

13.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  public  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  regulation  wals  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
wbcro  the  young  might  bo  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their 
dlrrs.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State 
nckly  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  promised  to  become  useful  members  of  the  eoin- 
munity.  The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  tender  children 
expert  in  manly  exercises,  hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
aim  of  Lycur'  gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  ef 
feets  of  an  extension  of  territory  beyond  the  b)undaries  of  Lao6nia 
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14.  Lyenr'  gam  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing ;  and  sonae  of  the 

regulations  attributed  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  even  a  disputed  point  in  what  age  Lycur^  gus 
lived,  son>e  making  him  ootemporary  with  the  Heraclidse,  and  otliers 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  the  close  of  the  Messfr- 
nian  wars ;  but  the  great  mass  of  endenoe  fixes  his  legislation  in 
he  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
ad  eiMnpleted  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  haying  previodsly 
hound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until 
fais  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  himself  forever  from  his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  but  Del'  phos,  Cr^te,  and  W  lis,'  all  claimed  his 
tomb. 

15.  There  were  three  classes  among  the  p6pulation  of  Laconia  :— 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfs,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial .  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
were  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art.**  The  Helots 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
/educed  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  districts  were  a  mixed  race,  conb 
posed  partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  Ddrians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
flie  cojntry  who  had  submitted  to  the  oonquerore.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  adminis* 
tiatioD  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  hold 
were  tributary  to  the  State;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

1.  Dd'phM  and  Chr^te  have  been  described.  The  loiiiiiilt  of  Honnt  I'da,  In  Cv6te,  wnt 
■acred  te  Jnpiter.  Here  also  Cyb'  ele,  the  **  mother  of  the  ^a,'*  wan  worshipped.  (The 
Mount  V  da  mentioned  by  the  poets  was  in  the  Ticinity  of  ancient  Troy.)  E^  lU  was  a  district 
«f  the  FelopoandscSt  lying  west  of  Arc&dia.  At  Olym'pia,  sitnated  ou  the  river  Alpheus,  lo 
this  distriot,  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  lo  honor  of  Jupiter.  E'liSt  the 
Mpitel  of  the  di&triot,  was  situated  on  the  river  I'en6'uB,  thirty  miles  i^orth-west  frosx  Olym'  piik 
JliyNo.D 

«.  Thlrwall,  L  129.  b.  Hffl*B  InstltntionB   f  Ancient  Gre«ea,  j^  108. 
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military  foroo  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  little  to  ooin- 
plain  of  but  the  want  of  political  independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'gus,  the 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
eon  tests  on  the  sidd  of  Arcadia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealousies,  however, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Messenia,'  which, 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Messenian  war,  743  years  before  the  Christian,  era.  n.  ran  mis- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Messenians  were  «K*iAif  wa* 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ithome,*  and  to  leave 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcadia ;  while  those  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Lao6nian  H^ 
lots,  being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  tilL 

1 8.  The  Messenian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lyour'  gus  were  so 
weU  calculated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stern  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Messeniana 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  ^„  gEooNo 
nation  of  the  former  war.     The  latter  found  a  worthy    mksssnian 
leader  in  Aristom'  enes,  whose  valor  in  the  first  battle       ^^^ 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con« 
fidence.     The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Laconia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
lo  ftirther  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr* 
tae'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotie 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  Do- 
rian auxiliaries  from  Corinth,*  commenced  the  war  anew.     Th9 

1.  MB9»inia  was  a  eoantry  west  of  Lacbnia,  and  at  the  ioath-w«8tem  extremity  of  tbt 
PMoponndsua.  It  was  seiuurated  fh>in  E'  Its  on  the  north  by  the  river  N^da,  and  from  ArcAdia 
uid  I4w6nia  by  mounUtin  ranges.  Tlie  Pamisus  was  its  principal  river.  On  the  western  com* 
wail  the  deep  ba}  of  Py'  lus,  which  has  bvcome  celebrated  in  modem  history  unde^  the  naoM 
of  A*aoartM0  (see  p.517) — tlie  only  perfect  harbor  of  Southeni  Greece.    {Map  No.  I.) 

8.  Ithimt  was  in  Central  Mess^nia,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tate  of  the 
fWiilsas.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a.  Ctr'  mU  was  sitaated  near  tbe  latbmua  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Gulf  of  Lspaa'  It 
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Messenians,  ou  the  otlier  hand,  were  aided  by  forces  from  Sic' yen' 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  and  B'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  month 
of  the  Paiuisus,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemica 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Areddian  auxiliaries  of  the  Mcsso- 
niaufi,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
gave  the  victory  t«»  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  Various  success,  seventeen  ycara, 
tiiroughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
eountry  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Messonian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude , 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Draco,  the  most  eminent 
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of  the  nobility,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State,     (622  B.  0.) 


on  the  north-west,  and  of  if^gina  on  the  south-east,,  two  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
former,  and  seven  from  ttie  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  a  steep  rock 
called  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Cor'  hith,  1,336  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  now,  as  iu  an* 
ttqnity,  occupied  as  a  fortress.  This  eminence  may  be  distinctly  seen  fl'om  Athens,  from  which 
U  to  distant  no  less  ihan  forty-four  miles  In  a  direct  line.  Cor'  iuth  was  a  largo  and  pnpuloui 
city  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  G<o«pel  there  f^^r  a  year  and  six  months,  ^cta,  xviiL  11.) 
Tlie  present  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  thinly  peopled.  The  only  Creclio  lalj 
•ow  to  be  seen  there  is  a  dilapidated  Doric  temple.  (Map  No.  1.) 

*^ Where  is  thy  grendeilr  Corinth?    Shrunk  fh>m  tight, 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  ramjiart^s  height, 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces  I    Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair  I 
Relentless  war  has  poured  around  thy  wall, 
And  liardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  V* 

1.  8tc'  yon^  once  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  was  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to,  atxnL 
Ml  miles  north-west  from  Cor'  inth.  It  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  by  some  was  coneidefed 
Older  than  Ar'gos.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  stiU  to  be  seen  near  the  smaU  modera 
rillagre  of  Basilico.    (Map  No.  I.) 

9  The  Pamisut  (tiovi  called  the  Pimatza)  was  the  principal  river  of  Messenia     (MtifHo  U 
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22  Thi  ievontj  of  his  laws  has  made  his  name  proverbial.  Their 
character  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  they  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
the  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Draco,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands ;  but  human  nature  revolted 
igainst  such  legalized  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Draco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  line  of  Codrus,  was  raised 
to  the  oflSce  of  first  magihtrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ^^  leoisla- 
ences,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  th)?i  of 
eonstitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  "^lon. 
ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of.  the  "State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  beeti  ao(|uiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honorj 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re 
duced  the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest ;    and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  tha 

-demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  affair?  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
iclieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of-  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minao  paid  an  indebt- 
edness cf  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
taLibrances*  he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt;  he  restored  t4» 
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liberty  thost^  whoiit  poverty  had  plaeed  in  bond<»ge  ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar 
ranged  all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  co  the  highest  ciyil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  but  in 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  tl^ 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

ti.6.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  thej 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  rcjcoi- 
ing  new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications, 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  tho 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  democratical  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  aud  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex* 
amination  into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications'.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supremo  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendenoe  over  eotucation,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration 
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Saoh  18  a  brief  oatlino  of  the  institutions  of  Solon,  which  ozhibit  a 
mingling  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  They  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
Uio  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re 
gard  for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extin» 
tion  of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  factions  in  tb« 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsmaa 
of  Scion,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  drove  into  the  public  square, 
his  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  inflicted  by  his 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
received  fi*om  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nohllity, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partizans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favor  which  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  Aerop'  olis,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or 
dinary  course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
fectiona ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  l^e 
osurpcr^s  oflers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
ind  died  at  Sal'  amis.*  (559  B.  C.)  Twice  was  Pisie'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  fkctions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
ai  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

.  Sal' «««« is  an  island  In  the  Gulf  of  iEgina,  near  the  coast  of  At'  ttca,  and  tweiT«  or 
r  •  M  8outh-w08i  from  Athens.    (•$««  Map  No.  I.) 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis  tratus  (528  B.  0),  his  sons  Sip'piati, 
Rippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  salus  succeeded  to  hit»  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand* 
ing  force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselves  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  re^*^  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  froji  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Harmodius  and  Aris^ 
togeiton,  vhose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hippar'  chus  was  killed 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  tho  af- 
fections of  the  people.     The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 

£XP0L8ioN  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 
OF  THB  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency ;  al- 
PISISTRATIDS.  |,iiQugii  jj^t  a  fe^  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artapines,  goYeraor  of  Lyd'  ia/ 
tlien  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f^eatly  contributed .  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
P^sia.' 

33.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  CroB'sus,"  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors;  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

t.  l4fd'  ia  was  a  ooantry  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Mys'ia  on  the  north,  rhryg'it 
K  thie  east,  and  C&ria  on  the  south.    The  Grecian  colony  of  Ionia  was  embraced  within  Lyd'  ia 
■nd  the  northern  part  of  CAria,  extending  along  the  coast.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

2.  Modem  Persia^  a  large  countiy  of  Central  Asia,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
lorth,  to  the  Persian  Golf  on  the  soath,  having  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west,  and  the  provincea 
of  Afl^hanistan  and  BeIoochi«tan  on  the  east.  For  the  greatest  extent  of  tho  Persian  empire, 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas' pes,  see  the  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Crm'  «iM,  the  last  king  nf  Lyd'  ia,  was  foiaed  for  his  riches  and  munlfloence.  Herod'  otot 
(L  30-33,  and  30,  &c.)  and  Plutarch  (\\Te  of  Solon)  give  a  very  intereatiog  acooimt  of  tho  visi^ 
ef  the  Athmian  Solon  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  who  greatly  prideii  himself  on  his  ricbea 
vmI  valBly  thought  hi  naelf  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
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selves  from  ihis  speoies  of  thraldom,  and  finally  the  I(5iiians  sought 
the  aid  of  their  Grecian  coiratrymen,  making  application,  first  tc 
Sparta,  but  in  vain,  and  next  (B.  C.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
islands  of  the  JE^  gcan  Sea. 

34.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'  pias  to  thfl 
throne,  and  regarding  l)arius  as  an  avowed  enemy,  gladly  took  pari 
with  the  Tonians,  and,  in  connection  with  Euboe'  a,*  fur-  xi.  ionio 
nishcd  their  Asiatic  countr3rmen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  revolt. 
five  sail.  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,'  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus  ;*  the  commanders  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  Ionian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Miletus,*  (B.  C.  494,)  the  capital  of  the 
I6nian  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 

i.  Euba'  a,  (now  called  Neg'  ri>pont',)  a  long,  narrow^  and  irregular  island  of  the  M'  gean 
Sea,  (now  Grecian  Archipcl'  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Bceotia  and  At'  tica,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  channel  of  Eurlpus,  which,  at  one 
place,  wa»  only  forty  yanls  across.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  C9ial'  cis,  (now  Neg'  ro- 
pent',)  on  the  western  coast.    (Map  No.  1.) 

if.  Sar'  dis^  the  ancient  capital  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ract61as,  a 
■outhern  bnutch  of  the  Her'  mus,  seventy  miles  east  from  Smyr'  na.  In  the  annals  of  Chrl» 
tianity,  Sar'  dis  is  distinguishe<l  as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  A  mia^ 
erable  vilhige,  crilled  Sart^  is  now  found  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    {Mcp  No.  IV.) 

3.  Eph'esvs,  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  and  near  the  motitli 
of  the  small  river  Cays' tor,  on  the  const  of  Lyd'  la,  thirty-eight  miles  south  from  Smyr'na^ 
Here  stotnl  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  tlie  goddess  Diana ;  but  an  obscure  indlvld- 
aal,  of  the  name  of  Heros'  tratus,  burned  it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  infamoui 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him  T  The  grand  council  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  dls 
Eftpoint  the  incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  wai 
divulged  by  the  historian  Theopom'pus.  A  new  temple  was  subsequently  buHl,  far  surpassing 
the  Arst,  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  Eph'  esuii 
fiill  the  cry  was,  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Eph^sians*^  (Acts,  xix.  38,  34) ;  but  the  worship  of  lb.e 
gktddcss  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  St.  Paul  founded  the  principal  of  the  Asiatic 
vburchea.  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  have  ceo 
pirted  the  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  ^  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  so 
longer  remembered ;  and  (Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
g«^'^ral  councils,  until  it  increased  to  fullness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  In  an  exliteiiM 
hardly  visible."    (Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  Mili*its^  the  most  distinguished  of  the  I6nian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  oele> 
bratstd  for  Its  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  civilization,  was  situated  in  the  province  of 
C4ria,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  river  Lat'  mus  emptied,  and  abovl 
thirty-47e  miles  south  from  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojourned  here  a  few  days ; 
and  here  he  assembled  the  ciders  of  the  Eph^sian  church,  and  delivered  unto  them  an  affo^ 
ttonate  farewell  address.  (Acts,  xx.  15,  38.)  Mili^tus  is  now  a  deserted  place,  I  at  contains  th* 
ruins  of  a  few  once  magnificent  structures,  and  still  lears  the  name  of  Palat,  >r  the  PmIocm 
f  Jlfaf»  No.  IV.> 

0» 
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ftn(l  op<!L*eiit  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Darius,  and  settled 
oear  the  month  of  the  Tigris.  Darins  next  turned  his  rcs^itment 
against  the  Athenians  and  Euboe'ans,  who  had  aided  the  Ionian 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  aU 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed,  will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
news  of  CO  temporary  history,  during  the  period  which  we  have  paasod 
ever  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY  :  1184  to  490  B.  C. 

[I.  Ph<enician  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north-western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Garmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Arddus, — ai\.  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phoenician  territory  on  the  east. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,*  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  p^-obably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
th;  Greeks;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'prus^  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
leat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  ?vcn  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  departed  from  a  port  «^ 

ft.  mebuhr^to  L«ct.  on  Ancient  HisL  1. 113. 
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the  Red  See,  and  sailing  south,  and  keeping  always  to  tbe  right, 
doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral< 
tar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  ferther  mentions  that  the 
nayigators  asserted  that,  in  sailuig  round  Africa,  they  had  the  son 
on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  circumstance  which,  Herod' 
otus  says,  to  Iiim  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  hay 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousancl 
jears  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Oama. 

4.  The  PhcBnicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  connections 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
tibe  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  oa  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phomaician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  History.] — 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phcenicians, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  ^B.  C.  1110,) 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  emigration,  or  the  ^*  Return 
of  the  Heraclidse"  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
fiege  to  Jdbesh-Oil'ead.*  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  tho  tribes  at 
Gil' gal,'  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord;  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

•  1.  J4be»k-ail'  tad  wftB  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordaa,  to  Gil'  ead.    (Jfo^  No.  VI.) 

S.  The  OW  gul  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  a  sh<irt  diatiuioe  weitrr  P''^h-«eil 
•r  abed^em.  war  the  country  of  the  PhUUiinea.    iMa^  No.  VL) 
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a  duty  irhich  the  sacred  law  assigned  to  the  iiigh-priest  alone  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  tlie  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  against 
him  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  the 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  hundred  men ;  but  by  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  suo 
cessful  warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron* 
tiers  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
bad  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  tran^erred  to  another 
family. 

8.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 
of  Gath.*  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  hia 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  "  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed. '' 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  id 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,'  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
mto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,"  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne  ;  but  the  north- 
em  tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ; — '<  and 

1.  c#aM,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  was  about  twenty-flve  miles  west  (torn  Jerusaleir«  (JKi^ 
Ho.  VI.) 

t.  M«utU  Oil'  ^oa  ii  in  the  •outhern  part  of  Galilee,  a  short  distaaoe  west  of  thr  JonUw 
\M«p  No.  VI.) 

S.  Uibron^  a  town  of  Judah,  was  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.    (Jliap  N< .  VI.> 
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there  was  long  vrar'  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David ;  but  David  waxed  stronger,  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of, 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishboshcth,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub- 
licly recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

10  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
Imd  of  promise,  there  still  remained  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
whioh  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south-west  were 
the  strongholds  and  cities  of  the  Philistines;  and  bordering  on  the 
north-western  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre*  and  Sidon."  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal« 
cstine,  the  Jeb'usites,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan 
dering  Hyk'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem, 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"    But 

1.  7)/re,  long  the  principal  city  of  Pticenicia,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  ancienl 
world,  iitood  on  a  small  island  on  the  south-eastern  or  Palestine  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  forty  miles  north-east  from  Mount  OarmeL  The  modem  town  of  Siir,  (Soor,)  with  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  occupies  a  site  opposite  the  ancient  city.  The  prophets  f saiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  "  a  mart  of  nations,^  whose  "  raer- 
ehants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.^  (IsiiLth,  xxiil.  3,  a) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  New  Xyre  enjoyed  a  considerable  ti»> 
afree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the 
commerce  that  had  formerly  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow, 
and  she  gradually  declined,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  L>een  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  '^  a  place  for  the  spreudiixg  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  soa.* 
(Ezek.  xxvl.  5.)  The  prophet  Ezekicl  has  described,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  glory  and  the 
riches  of  Tyre.    (See  Ezek.  xxvii.)    {Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  Siilon^  (now  called  Said,)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tyre,  of 
which  it  W{i8  the  parent  city,  and  by  which  it  was  early  eclipsed  in  commercial  importance. 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  U 
■apposed  to  have  been  alx^ut  two  miles  farther  inland.  Sidon  is  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
as  the  "great  Sidon"  (Josii.  xi.  8,  and  xix.  28) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Homer  there  were  ** skillful 
SIdonian  artists'*  (Cowper's  II.  xxiii.  891 ).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  Sidon  fell  to  the  kt  of 
Asher;  but  we  Ie:im  from  Judges,  (i.  3J«)  corroborated  also  by  profane  history,  that  it  never 
came  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  none  among 
the  Jews  who  had  "•  skill  to  hew  timber  like  luito  the  Sidonians.*'  (1  Kings,  ▼.  6.)  The  modi- 
cm  town  of  SaiiL,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  city,  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  exteudiof 
Juto  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jnp'  pa^  (now  called  Jaffa,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  Inhabitants,)  stands  on  a  tongiw 
of  lana  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  f^om  the  shore  in  the  f^crm  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  The  "  border  before  Joppa"  was  in 
duded  in  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  a|>^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  writing  to  Solomon, 
■ays,  ''We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need ;  and  we  will  bring  it 
Uiee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pa,  and  thou  shall  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem."    (Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Jerusalem^  first  knoWn  as  the  city  of  the  Jeb'  nsites,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
newly  intermediate  between  t)  e  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
uvl  thirlv4wD  miles  east  (t*^m  laf  fb.    (0ee  flirther  description  p,  164t> 
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David,  hftvin^  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  this  important  city, 
which  it8  inhabitants  deemed  impregnable,  sent  Joab,  his  general, 
%gainst  it,  with  a  mighty  army.;  "  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion  ;^'  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
oapital  of  his  dominions. 

i  i.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  tc  bo 
oome  tributary  to  hin:,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates* 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,'  on  the  north-east 
with  Damas'  eus,'  their  capital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  on  the  south 
eastern  borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  dur 
ing  the  siege  of  Bab'  bah,'  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  Bath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David^s  life  was  full  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnou,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successively  rebelled  against  their  &ther 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  gi.>rious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son  Solomon  should  succeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,-  and  So)  3mon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  ^  came  to  visit  him  from  a  dis 

1.  Ancient  5yr'  ia  embraced  the  whole  of  PalesUnti  and  Phoenicia^  and  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Syr'  la  is  called  In  Scripture  Jiram^  and  the 
inhabitants  AramteatkB.  The  term  Syr'ia  is  a  coiruptiou  or  ubridgtneiit  of  Assyria.  (Ma^ 
Vo.  v.) 

S.  namtu'  etUy  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syr'  ia,  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  David, 
but  fVeed  itself  fh>ra  the  Jewish  yolie  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
■ew  principality,  It  often  harassed  the  kingdoms  both  of  Judah  and  Israel.  At  Iat«r  perio«U 
It  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Rnnian  city  it 
■tlained  great  eminence,  and  it  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  tiie  Apostle  Paul.  (Acta, 
Ix.)  It  is  now  a  large  and  important  commercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  populntioo 
•f  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  ploiisnnt  plain,  watoivd 
bj  a  river,  tlie  Syriuc  name  of  wtiich  was  Pharphar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti«Lib'  anui 
■tountains,  a  htmdred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  fh>m  J*irusalem.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Rakbak^  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia  by  the  G.-«)eks,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Phllndelphus,)  was  about  thirty  miles  north-east  fVom  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
tt  the  source  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  Extensive  ruins,  at  a  place  now  called  ^mmon^  consisting 
•f  the  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construction,  mark  the  site  o/ 
the  Ammonite  capiUil.  The  ancient  city  is  now  without  an  Inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
found  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  hnlting-place  for  caravans,  th«»  drivers  of  %^Iiich  use 
Ihe  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  fulflhrng  the  denunciation 

a.  The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  come  fh>m  Soutliem  Arniiia,  but  is  mori 
generally  thought  t®  have  been  the  queen  of  AlysBinia,  which  ta  the  firm  belief  of  Uie  Abve 
itniaiiB  ta  this  day.-  £it(o*«  Palutine 
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tant  country,  and  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  surrouuaing  na 
tions  courted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  th« 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerasalcm,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  unrivalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
wafi  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  patron 
Frori  J  ')rts  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  safled  to 
Ophir,  «ome  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central,  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  tho 
desert. 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwitlistanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  '^  strange  wives'^  to  forsake  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
fle  became  an  idolater  :  and  then  enemies  began  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'dom:*  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Ahijah  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kuigdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jeroboam,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph 
raim,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Rehob6am  his 
son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jeroboam  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  separation  thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosca,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

of  Eseklel :  **  1  will  make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  oouchiDg  plao« 
\tf  ncxks,'"  (Ezeiciel,  xxv.  5.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  The  E'  domitos,  Inhabitants  of  Idum^a,  or'  E'  dom^  dwelt,  at  this  time,  in  the  country  south 
nod  south-east  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  E'doraites  took  poweA' 
^*on  of  the  southern  portion  of  Juden,  and  made  Hebron  their  capital.  Tliey  afterwaids  •oi' 
braced  Judaism,  and  their  territory  became  Incorporated  with  jndea  although  in  the  tbm  of 
».r  Sftviour  it  stiU  retaiucd  the  uaoiie  of  Idum^a.    (Map  Not  Vl.^ 
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pretenders^  belonged  to  seven  different  families,  and  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalraanezor; 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country;  and  Samaria,'  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  un 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehob6am  reigned  seyen 
teen  years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  wliai 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  hia 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in- 
vasion by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  their  sins  :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  "  God  prospered 
their  undertakings.'* 

1 6.  At  the  time  when  Shalmanezer,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  «rhich  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmanezer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (7 1 1 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
nmoom  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."a 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destruo 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna- 

1.  SamAriOy  (now  called  Sebustieh,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  stood  on  Mo»tf 
lameron,  about  fort;  miles  north  from  Jerusalem.    (Map  No.  VL) 

a.  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  €^7 
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cherib  was  at  tliis  time  marching  against  Egypt,  whosc>  alliance  had 
been  sought  by  Qczckiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  the  hostile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  .  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  the  discomfiture  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt> 
ians,  should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Ilerod'  otus 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyiitian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  the  enemy,  and  pr« 
diets  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 

.  1 8.  Herod'  otus  relates  that  the  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  noarched  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  and  that  ^^  so  immense  a  number  of  mice 
infested  by  night  the  enemy^s  camp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  armi^,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces  ;^'  and  that,  '^  in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men." 
Herod' otus  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standing  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription  :  ^^  Learn 
from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods."* 

19.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his  son 
Manas'  seh,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry.  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'  mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  then  succeeded  to  the 
tlurone.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  be 
died. 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt* 
ian  nonarch,  pursuing  his  conquests  eastward  against  the  Babylo- 
nians,  was  utterly  defeated  by'Nebuchadnez'  zar  near  the  Euphrates, 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  westward, 
Nebuehadnez' zar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  king,  Jehoiakim, 
labmitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah ;  but  as  he  rebelled 

ft.  Herod'  otua,  Book  11.  p.  141. 
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after  throe  years,  Nebuchadnez'  zar  returned,  pillaged  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (B.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Je- 
choniah,  tbe  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  nith 
%  multitude  of  other  captives,  so  that  "  none  remained  save  iht 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah,  wba 
joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Noba 
eltadnez'  zar ;  but  Jerusalem,  after  an  eighteen  months^  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  fiimine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight.  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zede- 
kiah, attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  wore  nuide 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  period  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeren^ah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  the  prophetie  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Belshazzar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.     (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  zealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zechariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
restored,  and  never  again  did  the  Jews,  a^  a  people,  relapse  into 
idolatry. 
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[III.  Rom  AN  History.]-— 24.  Having  thus  brought  tnoeveiiii  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we  again  turn  back  to  take  a  view  of  the 
eotemporary  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  acquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  Rome — ^to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  found 
ed  7r3  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  abolitioi 
of  the  hereditary  archonship  in  Athens — ^twenty  years  before  thc- 
»9ommoncement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  and 
ftliout  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
But  the  importance  of  Roman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
which  can  better  be  given  after  Rome  has  broken  in  upon  the  line 
)f  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province ;  and  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  affairs,  we  shall  next  briefly  trace  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[lY.  Persian  History.] — ^25.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  ^we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
Shalmenesar,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapalus,  who  were  the  last 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  after  Sardanapilus  had  attacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  Assyrian  provinces 'revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
capital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  (671  B.  0.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapdlus,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babyl6- 
nia,  and  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators. 

26.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  C.  606),*^  and  Babylon  became  the  capi 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nine 
veh,  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  aa 
was  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  C.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  them  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  C.  586),  he 

a.  Cttnton,  i  9001    Grote,  til.  SS5,  Note,  aaya,  »  During  the  last  tfen  yMtn  of  ihe  reign  of  C^ui 
i'>>-«DdPyuntf«e,  the  Made  reigned  fkom  636  to  5(15. 
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destroyed  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  itself,  aud 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  tc  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebuchadncz'  zar  resolvea 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  agiiinst  him,  but  had  at* 
tcrwards  rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  monitca, 
Moabites,  E'domites,  Arabians,  Sid6nian»,  Tyr'ians,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin'ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
eacred  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians^^ 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insulai 
Tyre,  the  Phoeniciuu  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal 
dean  monarchy  by  Cyrus.* 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchadnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  provio  is  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  ol 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
first  by  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persians ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Neba- 
chadnez'  zar,  fiushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  « 
golden  image,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor< 
ehip  it.  (13.  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  wliich  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  h« 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
iucccssively  verified  in  the  progress  of  history. 

ft.  The  common  4ta*emen:  that  it  was  the  inland  town  that  was  reduced  by  Nebnchadnea 
nr,  and  that  raont  of  ilie  inhabitants  had  previously  withdrawn  to  an  islaud  where  they  boill 
**New  Tyre^^  seems  to  be  erroneous.    See  Grote's  Greece.  iiL  ££66-7. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebuchac^cz'  zar,  we  find  Bel 
tfhaz'  zar,  probaUy  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby 
Ion.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  hia 
death,  which  arc  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  waa 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  lh« 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media^  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
successive  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Oyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  the  foiv 
mer  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book 

>  of  Daniel.*^  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyax'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bariua 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-receivod 
account,  03rrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  fiither  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Medes,  defeated 
Asty'  ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  C.)»> 

31.  Cyrus  the  Great,^  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.     Soon  after  his  accesfflon  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Croe'  sus,  king  of  Lydia 
but  Cyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  C.  546.)     The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.     Cyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an ' 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.     Babylon  soon  fdl  be 
neath  his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  ass^ted  that  ho  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan* 
nel,  and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu 
tion,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
(B  C.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and 'utter  de 

].  Msdia^  the  bounduiies  of  which  varied  greatly  at  differant  times,  embraced  the  oountrf 
Immediately  south  and  south-west  of  ,tb«  Caspian  Sea,  and,  north  of  the  early  Persia.    <JUap 

1I3.V.) 

8.  These  kings  were  probably  In  a  measure  subordinate  to  the  niling  king  at  Babylon. 

a.  Daniel)  ix.  1.    Hale-s  Analysis,  iv.  81. 

b.  Niebnhr*8  Lect  on  Ancient  Hist.  i.  135.    Grote^s  Greece,  iv.  183. 

c  The  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  Cyrus,  as  derived  from  Xen'  ophon,  H  erod'  otus,  Ct^slas, 
Ice,  are  ver>'  contradictory  The  account  of  Herod'  otus  is  now  generally  preferred,  as  con< 
taining  &  greater  proportion  of  historical  truth  than  the  others.  Grote  calls  ihe  r>ropu>'  dia  of 
Xen'  ophon  a  "  philosophical  novel."  Niebuhr  says,  '^  No  rational  man,  in  »ur  days,  can  iood 
■pon  Xen'  ophon's  histoid  of  Cvrus  in  any  >ther  light  than  that  of  a  romance.** 
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Btruclion  of  Babylon,  which  was  eventually  to  be  made  a  desolate 
ly^aste — a  possession  for  the  bittern — a  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — ^to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water — ^and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  fully 
verified 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyrus  issued  the  fiimout 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem— events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus 
was  born.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon — directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  '^  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 
remains." 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  C3rrub, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power,  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  sev^al  African  tribes :  even  the  Greek  col 
ony  of  Cyrendica'  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Oamby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Am'  mon*  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  which  the  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  -came  near  perishing  from  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phtenieian  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indopcn- 
donee  of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 

roject. 

34.  On  the  death  of  Camly'ses  (B.  C.  521),  one  Smer' dis  an 

1.  Cfreniiea,  a  country  on  the  Arrican  roast  of  the  Mediteminean,  correspomlod  with  iLt 
frostorn  portion  of  the  modem  Barca.  It  ras  soraetfmes  called  Pentap'  tUis,  ft-oin  Its  hr  i  'fig 
Ave  GrecUn  cities  of  note  in  it,  of  which  Cyr^ne  was  the  capita!.    (See  p.  93,  also  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  llie  Temjde  of  Jupiter  ^m'mon  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  the  Oiisis  uf  i^iwah,  ■ 
fertile  spc  t  in  the  desert,  three  hundred  miles  south-west  fW>m  Cairo.  Tlie  time  and  the  cir. 
eumetances  of  the  existence  of  this  temple  are  unknown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  wa^  (r  ned 
%vt  its  treaaufes.  A  well  sixty  feet  deep,  which  has  been  discovered  Id  Uie  oasis,  is  sapi»«M0tt 
tf'mark  the  site  of  be  temple. 
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impostor,  a  pretended  son  of  Cyrus,  seized  the  throne ;  but  the  Per- 
sian nobles  soon  formed  a  conspiraey  against  him,  killed  him  in  hii 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarch  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Darius,  or  Darius  Hystaa'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  taken  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretendmg  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidenoe,  and 
having  obtained  Uie  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Persians :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou* 
sand  of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the^  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  whick 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Soyth* 
ians.*  then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don*  to  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Thrace.'  Darius  indeed  overran  their  ccuntry, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  in  tiscless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  bv 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
eonnected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Stil! 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Camby'  ses,  but  seemv 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

1.  Scfthia  ffl  a  name  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  country  on  the  northern  and  westerb 

orders  of  the  Euxine.    In  the  time  of  the  arst  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Scylhia,  together 

with  the  whcie  region  ftXMn  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  had  changed  its  name  to  SarMoUa^ 

while  the  entire  north  pf  Asia  beyond' the  Himalaya  mountains  was  denominated  Scylhia 

(Map  Nob.  V.  and  IX.) 

3.  The  Don  (anciently  Tan' ais),  rising  In  Central  Russia,  flows  south-east  until  it  approacf  c« 
within  about  thirty-six  miles  of  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  m 
iK>nli-east«m  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (anciently  PaUis  Mceotis).    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  TAroce,  embracing  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  Turkish  province  of  Rumilla,  war 
boimded  on  the  north  by  the  Hiemus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  sc»ulh  b} 
Ibe  Propon'tis  and  the  iE'gean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia.  Its  principal  river  wat 
Ihe  H^brus  (now  Maritza),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Tbiacian  CberscpB^  «itr 
p.  96.)  were  Iladrianoi^olis  am?.  Byzantium.    (Mtip  No.  HI.  and  IX.) 
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at  enlarging  it.  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  by  his  predeoeraoiii 
comprised  many  countries,  united  under  one  government  only  by 
their  sdbjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  commos 
ruler  ]  but  Darius  first  organised  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Perffla  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  us  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  &r  as  Barca ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — thus  stretchiDg  from 
the  J^'  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  pf  Tartary*  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whoflo  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  to  contend  for  the  preeeryft- 
tion  of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.     (See  Map  No.  VII;} 

L  7Vrf«ry  li  a  name  of  modeam  origUi,  applied  to  that  extenaivo  portion  rti  Oratowl  hms 
iflk  vlMiM  <iMlvud  IVbm  tlw  OMplaa  8e*  tn  ilM  ?i^^ 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE  AXTTHENTIO  PERIOi)  OF  GRECIAN  fllSTORT. 

SECTION  I. 

^  UUfKOLY  mOU  THB  BEOINNINO  OF  THE  PIBST  WAR  WITH  TKUaik  TO  TAB   ■ 
TABUSHMJCNT  OF  PHILIP  ON  THE  THBONK  OF   M ACKDOV  : 

490  TO  860  B.  a  =  130  years. 

AKATfYCia.  First  Pirsiah  War.  1.  Preparations  of  Darins  for  the  eonqnest  of  Ofeeee. 
Mavdibiuiu.  iMrtracUoB  of  the  Penian  fleet.  [Mount  A'  thos.]  Return  of  Mardbntus^— 3.  B»- 
newed  f^*^  raUoiis  of  Darius.  Heralds  sent  to  Greece.  Their  treatment  by  the  Athenians  and 
l^mrtans.  The  ^gin^tans.  [ilslgina.]— 3.  Persian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  submit 
Eubce'R.  Pe^viaDs  at  Mar'athon.  The  Platte' ans  aid  the  AthflBina.  Spaitaas  absent. 
[Mar'  athon.  PUite'  a.]— 4.  The  Athenian  army.  Hov  commanded.^5.  Battte  of  Mar'  athon. 
—6.  Remarks  on  the  battle.  Legends  of  the  battle.— 7.  The  war  terminated.  Subsequen 
history  of  hlUtiades.  [Paroa.]  Thenia' todeB  and  Arisl^n.  Their  characters.  Banish- 
ment of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Skcond  Pkrsian  War.  Xerxes  in* 
vadesGrpeoe.  Opposed  by  Leon' idas.  [Thermop' yl».]  Anecdote  ofDien'eoes.— 10.  Treachery. 
Lecm'  idas  diHUisaes  his  allies.  BelfdeTotion  of  the  Greeks.—il.  Eurytus  and  Arlatod6mui. 
—13.  The  Athei^lans  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  the  enemy.  [TrezAne.]  Tlie  Greeks 
fortify  the  Corinthian  isthmus.— 13.  The  Persian  .fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades,  Themis'  tocles, 
and  Aristlde8.~14.  Battle  of  Sal' amis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  [Hel' leepont]  Battle  of  Platas'a 
— K>fMyc'ale.  [Myc'ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 1&  Athens  rebuilt.  Banishment  of  Themis'* 
tocles.  Ctraon  and  Paus&nias.  The  Pertian  dependencies.  I6nian  revolt.  [Qy'prus.  By* 
aan'  tiHm.V-18.  Final  peace  with  Perria.— 17.  Dissenrions  among  the  Grecian  States.  Per* 
icles.  Jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athms.— 18.  Power  and  chancter  of  Sparta. 
Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Reyolt  of  the  Helots.  Third  Mkbsk'  niam  War.  Migration  of  the 
Meas^nians.— 19.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan'  agra.  [Tan'  agra.]  Subsequent  Tictory  gained  by 
Ihe  Athenians. 

20.  Causes  which  opened  the  First  Piloponnk'sian  War.  [Corey' ra.  Potidas' a.]— 31 
The  Spartan  army  ravages  At'  tica.  Ihe  Athenian  navy  desolates  the  coast  of  the  Peloponn6- 
rzJL  [Meg'  am.]— ^  Second  invasion  of  At'  tica.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per** 
leies.  Potidas'  a  surrenders  to  Athrais,  and  Platas'  a  to  Sparta.— S23.  The  peace  of  Nicias.  Pre* 
texts  for  renewing  the  struggle.— 34.  Character  of  Alcibiades.  His  artifices.  Reduction  of 
M^Io^I  [M^los.]— 35.  Thb  Sicilian  Expedition.  Its  object  [Sicily.  Syracuse.]  Revolt 
•nd  Bight  of  Alcibiades.— 36.  Operations  of  Nicias,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition. 

37.  Second  Peloponne'  sian  War.  Revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  AlcibiadeSi 
Bevolution  at  Athens.  [Er6tria  Cys'  icus.1  Return  of  Alcibiades.— 38.  He  is  again  banished. 
The  aflhirs  of  Sparta  are  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cyrus  the  Persian.— 39.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  JE'  gos-Pot'  amos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Athenian 
aibirs.  Submission  of  Athens,  and  close  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
The  lliirty  Tyrants  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.- 33.  Cliaraeter,  accussp 
ti  Ml,  and  death  of  Soc'  rates.— 33.  The  designs  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  He  is  aided  by  the  Greeks 
-34.  Result  of  his  expedition.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  citiet 
3f  Asia  are  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  Third  Peloponne'  sian  War.  [Coron^a.j 
fbe  peace  of  Antal'  cldas.  [Im'  brus,  Lera'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus.]— 37.  The  designs  of  the  Persiaa 
Idng  promoted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta-  how  aflheted  by  the  peace 
SruH  ia  *«volved  hi  new  wars     War  with  Mantinda.    With  Olyn'thui.    [Haallate 
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OlyD'thns.]  Seizins  of  the  Tbeban  citadel.— 39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spaitaofl.— 4A 
The  Theban  citadel  recovered.  Pelop'  idas  and  Epaminon'  das.  Events  of  the  Tbeban  war. 
[Teg'yra.  Leuc'tnu] — 41.  The  Skcond  Sacrkd  Wa.r.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Causes  of  the 
Second  Sacred  War.  [Phocis.] — 42.  The  parties  to  the  war.  [Locrians.]  Ouelties  prac'iaed. 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  citieb  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greei^'e.     A  mighty 

L  FIRST  PEE-  ami&nient  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  tho  command 
^lAN  WAR.  of  his  son-in-law  Mardonius,  who,  leading  the  land  force  ia 
•person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
Dy  a  night  attack,"  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  JE'  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos\  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves 
sels  and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  Mar 
douius  abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forcea  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demandiiig  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;^  but  Athena 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and  bidding  them  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  -^gine- 
tans'  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.<^ 

1.  Mount  A'  ikos  is  a  lofty  summit,  more  than  six  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  most  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  fVom  Macedonia  into  the  iG'  gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  longth  by  about  four  in  breadth,  has  long  been  occupied 
In  modem  times  by  a  number  of  monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  for  Jfied 
mcnastciies,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  thit  j-euinsuljt,  whow 
nodem  name,  derived  from  its  supposed  sanctity,  is  MoiUe  Santo^  **8a<.rc»d  mountain* 
(Map  No.  I.) 

S.  jgEgtnm  (now  Egina  or  Engia,)  was  an  island  containing  about  fifty  square  miles,  it^  tU« 
tencn  of  the  Saron'  ic  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'golis,  and  uxtem 
miles  souib-west  from  Athens.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  ruins.  Of  its  thuty-eix  eolumnt 
twenty-five  were  recently  standing.    (Map  No.  h) 

-a.  By  the  Brygi,  a  Thracian  tribe.    Mardonius  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians ;  also  most  of  the  islands,  but  iMi 
Baboe'  a  and  Nax'  os.    The  Persians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  their  way  across  the  M  gean. 

0.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iEgiua  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.  Ar'goa^ 
irtaicb  had  contested  with  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  subdued ;  and 
9p«rta  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  poUticai  union  Af  Greece  against  the  Par 
Grote^s  Greece,  iv.  aii>3aaL 
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3.  In  the  third  year  after  the  first  disastrous  campaign,  a  Persian 
fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  conveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  generals  Datis  and  Artaphcr' nes, 
and  guidod  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'  pias,  directed  itfe 
course  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  C.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  M'  gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euboo'  a  was  punished  foR 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  lonians  in  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farthei 
opposition  the  Persian  hcst  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athon, 
vitldn  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  od 
ihb  Platse'  ans'  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid :" — ^the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  t^eir  proffered  aid  before  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou 
sand  men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy 
Five  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
arguments^  of  Miltiades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Callim'  achus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight* 
mg.  The  ten  generals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  willing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar"  ^thon^  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  a  small  town  of  Attica,  twenty  mi1« 
not  beast  fh>m  Athena,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  aea-coast,  or  Bay  of  Mar'  athon.  Tht 
plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  aboat  fire  miles  in  length  and  two  in  brtsulth,  inclosed 
<m  the  land  side  by  steep  slopes  descending  fh>m  the  higher  ridges  of  Pentel'  icus  and  P&mS| 
snd  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay.  Towards  the 
ndddle  of  the  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  mound  of  earth,  twenty-flve  feet  in  height,  which  was 
laised  .over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  se^ 
soast,  also,  the  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  still  visible.  The  names  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillars 
•rected  on  the  battle-fleld.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Platm'  0,  a  city  of  Boedtia,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  .-^f  llM 
Clth»'  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  fh>m  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  immort£lit| 
Of  renown  fVom  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  }«tl 
79  B.  C.  between  the  Persians  imder  Mard6nius,  and  the  Greeks  under  Pftus&uias  the  Span 
an.  (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  on  that  occamon,  and 
precented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillai 
nsembllng  three  serpents  twined  together.  This  identical  brazen  pillar  may  stiU  be  seen  in 
Urn  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a  Thirwall  says :  **  It  Is  probable  that  they  sunmioned  the  Plat»'  ans.**  Grote  says :  **  Wc 
are  not  told  that  they  had  been  invited.'' 

b.  Herod'  otus  describes  ttiis  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar'  athon,  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  post  in  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  says  it  occurred  before  the  army 
lilt  Athens.  Thirwall  appears  to  follow  the  former  t  Grote  declares  his  ptetereaie  for  tke 
9f*m*  as  the  most  reasonable. 
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5.  The  Persians  w<)re  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  having  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  Ime,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisoi^ 
plined  bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shord^ 
and  into  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
tho  Persian  centre^  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com* 
pletely  by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400 :  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Platad'ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'  athon ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians ;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'  a- 
thon  to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar'  athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
ftow,  experienced  a  fate  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  P^- 
ros,*  and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informmg  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  havii^  deceived 

1.  PAros  is  an  island  of  the  M'  gean  sea,  of  the*  gronp  of  the  Cyc' lodes,  about  seventy-flve 
Biles  south  east  rn)m  Attica.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  niggo^ 
and  uneven  but  generally  very  fertile.  Pdros  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  marble,  although 
ttiat  obtained  fn>m  Mount  Peutel'  icus  In  Attica  was  of  the  purest  wiiite.  In  modem  times 
Ptros  haa  beeome  distinguished  for  the  discovery  thera  of  the  celebrated  "Parian  or  Artrad«' 
llan  Cbronicle,**  cut  in  a  marble  8lal>,  and  purporting  to  be  a  clironological  account  ofCretHm 
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the  peop  .e,  or,  as  some  say,  of  having  received  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
ilcfend  his  cause  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  which  he 
had  received  at  Pares,  he  was  impeached  before  the  popular  judica- 
ture as  worthy  of  death;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  lat^r  Miltiades  died  of  his  wound,  and  tne  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  Oimon. 

8.  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  Themis'  tocles  and  Aristides  be- 
tome,  for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  Ths 
former,  a  most  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  eminence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — ^the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis'  tocles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellatian  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
mtegrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism.*  His  removal  left  Themis'  tocles 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Persian  invasion,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  ^  second 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  pkmiah  wab. 
father,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
fcwo  millicms  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  parsing  through 
Thes'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'* 
ylflo,'  where  Xerxes  found  a  bpdy  of  eight  thousand  men,  command 
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history  ftom  the  ttme  of  C6cK>ps  to  tbe  yew  96t  B.  C.  Tbo  pretoiiM  of  Miltiadot  In  attacking 
r&ro6  was  that  the  inhabitants  had  aided  tbe  Persians ;  but  Herod'  otua  aisures  xm  thai  hie 
real  motive  was  a  private  grudge  against  a  P&rian  citizen.  The  injury  of  which  he  died  wat 
caused  by  a  foil  that  he  received  while  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  PArian  priestess  of  Oerei^ 
who  had  promised  to  r  >veal  to  him  a  secret  that  would  placo  P&ros  in  his  power.    {Map  No.  IIL 

1.  The  mode  of  Ostracism  was  as  follows :  The  people  having  assembled,  each  man  took  • 
■hdl  (pstrakon)  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished. 
If  the  numt)er  of  votes  thus  given  was  less  tlian  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void ;  but  if 
more,  then  tbe  person  whose  name  was  on  tbe  greatest  number  of  shells  was  sent  into  banish 
Bent  for  ten  years.  ' 

S.  Tkerwtop'  yl«  is  a  narrow  defile  on  the  western  shore  of  tbe  Gulf  which  Nee  betweea 
Ifiobcs  a  and  Thessaly,  ana   s  almost  the  oidy  road  by  which  Greece  can  be  entered  <m  th€ 
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ftd  by  tlio'  Spartan  king  licon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  fche  passa^ 
Xerxes  sent  a  Lerald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  ky  down 
their  arms;  but  Leon' idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them."  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  '•  Then,"  replied  Dienceef^ 
a  Spartan,  "  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  Qreoian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  ie 
•pondonoe  and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  largi 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gre 
eians.  Leon' idas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  d is 
missed  all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
dnly  throe  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  pians  and  The 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen,  and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,<^  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  aa 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monum^it  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Go  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Laeodsemon  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws  " 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num 
ber,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
%  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  being  informed  that  th« 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  m 
the  fight.  Aristodemus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
fiarhed  to  Sparta  ]  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi< 

lorth«Mt,  by  way  of  Thessaly.  This  famous  pass,  which  is  shut  In  between  steep  preei 
plaes  and  the  sea,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  CE'  ta,  is  about  five  miles  In  length,  ami, 
where  narrowest,  was  not  anciently,  according  to  Hei vki'  otus,  more  than  half  a  plethron,  ot 
fifty  fiset  acrosa,  although  Li<^y  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  has  long  been  gradoaily  widening^ 
however,  by  the  deposits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams.  In  the  narroweit 
part  of  (he  pass  were  hot  springs,  from  which  the  defile  derives  its  name.  <rJk«rmo«, "  hci)" 
Mid^«/e,a**gato"or^pa88.'0    (JIfap  No.  I.) 

a.  The  fliebanstook  part  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  to  save  appearances,  but  unally  suf 
rendered  to  the  Persians,  loudly  proclaiming  Uiat  ttiey  had  come  to  I'hermop' yla  tvjainst  (beil 
eonient.  The  story  that  Loon'  idas  made  a  nig  hi  attack,  vid  penetrated  nearly  to  th»  royal 
Vnt,  la  a  mere  flctton.   (See  Orote,  v  93.    Noie.) 
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tating  his  comrade— no  one  would  speak  or  con.irunicat6  with  Ltiu, 
or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitt«r  dis 
grace,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battle 
of  Platas'a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.* 

12.  After  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tica,  and 
soon  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  ^ad  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — ^those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trezenc,*  a 
eity  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corin- 
ihian  Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

1 3.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Giecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  Mock  up 
tJiat  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
ing to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction,  but  Themis^  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  eirile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  .^gina 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  ro3^al  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
pent,*  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  Mardonius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  Uie 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'ealy, 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him' 

1.  7Vex^««  was  oesr  the  0oat)Keasteni  extr«mit)»  of  Ar' gollB.  Its  ruioa  Qiay  1)6  seen  near  t^«i 
miall  modem  Tillage  of  Davuda, 

%  llie  IM'  Uspont  (now  called  Dardnnelles),  Is  tbe  narrow  strait  which,  ooonecta  Uie  soa  of 
Marmora  with  the  AV  geaiu  It  ia  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  vuriea  in  breadth  from  thre« 
quancrs  of  a  mile  to  ten  miies.  Tbe  Dardanelles^  from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  straif 
IS  derivel,  are  castles^  or  forts,  buili  on  its  banks.  The  strrJt,  being  the  key  to  ConMautinopu 
%ad  Ui«  Black  Sea,  has  been  veiy  stj^ugly  fortified  on  both  sides  by  the  Tirks.    {Map  Nf>  l\\ 

a.  Grotei  v.  05. 
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0elf  slain  in  the  battle  of  Platad'  a.  (B.  C.  479.)  Two  hundred  thon- 
sand  Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  onlj  a  small  remnant  escaped  aorosi  ' 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platae'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,'  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrdnes,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  career  of  Xerxet 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artazerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Piraa'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  emirence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  oi  hia 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  prooesa  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristides 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Themis'- 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  afiairs,  while  Pausanias,  the 
hero  of  Platse'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de 
pendencies  of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  M^  gean,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolt ;  Cy'  ptus*  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'  tium,'  already  a  flourishing  city,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  0.  476.) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe 
aians  were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Oimon  a  treaty  of  peace  wai 

onoluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  lu 


1.  Mfe'  ale  was  a  promontory  of  I6Qla  in  Asia  Minor,  <^po8tte  tho  aouthen  eztremf  ^  of  tlM 
lilandofS&moe.    {MapVo.lV.) 

2.  Cypms  is  a  large  and  fertile  Island  near  the  north-esstem  angle  <^  the  MeOtterraneaa 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  ^-greate8t  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  milec :  Avemfn 
breadth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.    Under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  TuHcs,  who  cto 
quered  the  island  ttom  the  Venetians  in  1571,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected,  and  the  pop* 
latioa  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  its  former  nu  ul>er.    (Map»  Nos.  IV.  and  V.) 

3w  ^yMii'  than,  now  Constantinople,    See  lescription,  p.  918. 
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oian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  ind» 
pcndence,  and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  dayi* 
march  of  the  sea-coast.^ 

17.  While  the  war  wifch  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan 
gers  had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederaoy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  riyal  cities^ 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  rcpublioa 
The  authority  of  Gimon  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per'  ioles,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — managed  the 
multitude  at  his  will,  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  the  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind 
ing  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when^sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Laconia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
volt  of  the  Helots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  ,„  toird 
gered;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  making  a  uesb±ihah 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the  ^^^ 
memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers, 
Here  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  (he 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  thair 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Messenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus 

a.  The  slory  oftlibb  fkmoas  treaty,  however,  generally  called  the  Cimonian  treaty,  and  ailnb* 
oted  to  CImon  himaeir,  has  bc^n  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  fiction,  which,  originating  in 
the  Khools  of  Greek  rbetoilcimiB,  was  trauunitted  tlienoe  through  the  orators  to  the  historiana 
rSee  TMrwaU,  i.  p.  30S,  and  note.)    Grots,  howery,  y.  3a6-4S»  adxaits  thr  reaUty  of  the  tiwur 
Wl  places  It  after  the  death  of  Cimon. 
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witL  their  property  and  their  families,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  ooL 
onj  of  Naupac''  tug. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  Bqo6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  tho  growing  influence  of  Athens  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  thcmi 
but  were  worstod  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.^  In  the  following  year 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by 
victory  over  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces  then  in  alii- 
•noe  with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Sparta 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
D6rian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey'  ra,*  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidas'  a,'  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  thus  in  two  in 
stances  were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfering  between  them  and  their  colonies, 

1^   FIRST     charged  her  with  violating  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
pELOPoNNi-  States  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  easily  engaged  the  Laoe- 
BiAxf  WAE.    (JaBin(^niang  in  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  Immediate 
eauses  which  opened  the  First  PeIopon?iesian  War, 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter* 
est  prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  the  contest  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land 
the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  4ti 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  led  by  their  king,  Archidimus,  ravaged  At'  tica,  and  sat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athen 

1.  7\m'  agrA,  a  city  near  the  aoufh-eafttorn  extremity  of  Boodtia,  was  situated  on  an  vaA 
Bcnoe  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Aaopua,  and  near  its  mouth.    {Map  No.  1.) 

S.  Corey'  roy  now  Corfu,  the  most  important,  although  not  the  lai^est,  of  the  Ionian  i^nda. 
la  <iitua.^ad  near  the  coast  of  Epiros,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  Al  its  novthem  Extremity  It  la  lepinted 
frnm  tlie  coast  by  a  channel  only  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-fortified  city  of  Corfu, 
the  capital  of  the  I6nian  Republie,  standi  on  the  rite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oorcy'  ra«  on  tl>« 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

3.  Potidm'  a  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  most  western  of  the  three  Biaoe' 
Aotttan  peninsulas  in  the  M'  gean  with  the  maia  land.   There  are  no  remains  of  tb«  city  tik* 
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ions,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
the  Poloponn^sus.  (B.  C.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tact  their  own  homes,  Per'  icles  himself,  at  the  head  of  tibe  largest 
force  mastered  by  the  Athenians  daring  the  war,  thread  desolation 
over  the  litUe  territory  of  Meg'  ara,'  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  430)  the  SpartUn  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tioa,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refvkgB  within 
their  walls ;  but  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
iitaokod  them,  and  swept  away  maltitttdeB  of  the  citizens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  icles  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  tins,  Potidas'  a  had  Barren* 
dcrcd  to  the  Athenians  (B.  0.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Platce'a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  dhildrenwere  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  0.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination ^  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  Boeotian, 
Mcgarian,  and  Coi^inthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  aimed  at  severing  the  ti^s 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibiades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icle8,-*-a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — an  artful  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  imprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  bis 
aTtificcs  h^  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allici 
the  Ar' gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  ancient 
against  the  D6rian  island  of  Melos,'  which  had  provoked  t'.o  enmity 

1.  Meg"  ara,  a  city  of  At'tica,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  was  aljout  twenty 
fl^e-uiles  west,  or  nortli-west,  of  Atliens,  and  was  connectetl  with  the  T'virt  of  Nis'sa  on  tbe 
Baron' Ic  Oulf  by  two  walls  similar  to  those  which  connected  Allien?  and  the  Pir»'u8.  Th« 
Biserahle  village  of  Meg'  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  I.) 

t.  M&os  Mw  called  Mildt  is  an  islaiid  belonging  U>  the  grolip  of  the  Oft'  tedee,  aXftnA  vMMn 
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of  Atbeos  bj  ito  attachment  to  Sparta,  and  which  was  eompelkd^ 
afier  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deiibwate 
aruelty  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  reduetioii  of 
Platse'a,  put  to  deaih  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — ^an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  G.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  M^os,  the  Athenians,  at  the  ii^ 
Btigation  of  Aloibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,'  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  westwn  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syracusans,*  a  D6rian  colony ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  0.) 
T.  flRnuAN  The  armament  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
EXPEDITION,  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust 
ed  to  the  joint  command  of  Akibiades,  Nic'  ias,  and  Lam'  aohns ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  Aloibiades  wassiun- 
moned  home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con 
nected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  sought  refuge 

mUes  east  from  the  aouthem  root  of  Lao6iiia.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  In  the  Gredan 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Castro  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  mtfble,  and  nbo  niimennis  catacombs  cut  In  the  solid  rode    (Map  No.  III.> 

1.  Sieilf,  the  largest,  most  important,  moat  flruitfu],  and  most  celebrated  island  of  the  Medi 
terranean,  is  separated  fW>m  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
miles  ar-roes^  and  is  eighty^  ve  miles  distant  from  Gape  Bon  In  Africa.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shapes 
and  wa»  anciently  called  TViaocrto,  from  tts  lerminaflDg  in  three  promontories.  Sicily,  Um 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  SictUi^  its  earliest 
known  inhabitants.  Its  length  east  and  west  Is  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles ;— greateei 
bripadth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  yoleano  ZStaa,  the  most  odebnded  of  Europeaii 
mountains,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Map  No.  VIII.    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

9l  •SyroeiMC,  the  most  (hmous  of  tinb  cities  of  Sicily,  was  idtOBted  on  the  soatfa*eastem  oras^ 
partly  on  a  small  island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  existing  remains  of  the 
•Ddent  c*^  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
CSoefo  hn  his  oration  agahist  Vores.  The  eataoombs,  also  exeovated  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
eonslsting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  tm^ 
Called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modem  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  fif 
leen  thAUsand  Inhabitants,  has  little  except  its  ancient  renown.  Its  noble  harbor,  and  the  e» 
treme  beauty  of  its  situation,  to  recommend  it.  {Map  No.  VIII.)  ^  Its  streets  are  narrow  anr 
dirty ;  its  nobles  poor ;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious,  idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals 
Maeih  of  ifs  fertile  land  is  1)ecome  a  pestilential  marsh ;  and  that  commerce  whidi  onoe  filler 
«ie  Anest  port  In  Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  every 
•ther  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is  modem  Syracuse. 
Tet  the  sky  wblsh  canopies  It  is  still  brilliant  and  serene ;  the  golden  grain  is  still  ready  le 
spring  almost  spontaneously  from  Its  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its  wall*  M 
send  its  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  Is  still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  witi  a  llb«i«| 
hand ;  but  man,  tlas!  Is  changed ;  his  liberty  is  lost;  and  with  that,  Uie  gr  ilcs  9t  a  noLoa 
1«est  sinks,  and  it  extinguished.'*— CfiMrA««*  Hretce, 
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at  Sparta.  Whon,  suon  after,  he  heard  that  the  Atheniaiifi  hail  eoB- 
denined  him  to  death,  *'  I  hope,"  said  he,  ^'  to  show  them  that  I  am 
8till  alive." 

26.  Bjthe  death  of  Lam'achus,  Nic'ias  was  soon  after  left  io 
sole  c  )mmaiid  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse,  bnt  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiationa,  until  th« 
SjraausanSy  haying  reeeived  succor  from  Goorinth  and  Sparta  under 
tao  &mo!as  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus,  were  aUe  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet'  the 
Atheixians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger* 
iDg  in  the  island,  tlieir  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syraeusans,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athcmian 
foreaa  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  0.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  tiiat  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  asi^em- 
bly.  The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syyaeuse,  when  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves, 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'pus  had  rendered  the  Syraoosans  again 
brought  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the.  second 
Pelopo^nesian  war.     The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-   ^  ^„„^„^ 

*^  *  VI.   SECOND 

dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  PBL<»K>KNi 
Athens.  Sevwal  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  **^  ^^^ 
who  was  now  aG|ive  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nes,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  againsi 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Aicibiadert 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Alcibiades,  who  now  sought  a 
reeoncibation  with  his  countrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobility ; 
but  the  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  re- 
fused  to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Eretria,'  and  the  revolt  of  Euboa'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibiades  was 
immediately  r  3calle  1 ;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  destrr^ing 

i.  EritrtM  was  a  town  on  the  weetern  eoaai  of  the  i&and  of  Enbos'a.    Its  rain*  are  •Ifit  k 
WtMn  ten  or  twelve  miles  :(Mxtb-east  tkom  the prasenl  Neg' lepout.    (Maf  Nob  I;) 
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tbe  Pek)poiiue8ian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Oys'icTis.^  (B.  0.  411.) 
Soon  after,  Alclblades  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, a  golden  thrown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
Knd  by  sea. 

28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  instability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instruotions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  sospioion  of  treachery 
fell  upon  Aloiblades ;-  the  former  charges  against  him  were  teyired, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished*  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
wliose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  sinoe  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of.  Gyms, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the' latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  diffieulty  in  man 
ning  a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  ai  JS'  gos- 
Pot'  amos.*  Here,  during  several  days,  he  decliaed  a  battle,  but 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  diiqi^ersed 
on  shore  iu  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  gall^s,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  eruelties  of  the 
Athenians^  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  captured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  ne^igence  of  thek 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysauder,  who 
directed  the  AtheniauA  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  onea  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere,  and 

1.  Cy«'  ieua  was  an  island  t>f  the  Propon'  tis,  (now  sea  of  Marmora,)  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Mp'  la.  It  was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  which  has  sines 
hera  fiHed  up  and  it  Is  now  a  peninsula.    (M«^  No.  i  V.) 

3.  ^asy  fos-Fot'  amos^  (^^  goal's  river*^)  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Thracian  Cherson^sua,  which 
tows  into  the  llellespeut  from  the  west.  The  place  where  the  Athenians  landed,  appears  ti 
hftvebe«ii«^  a  meracpMlMMb,  without  any  habitationft*'    (ThirwaU«  1 4Ba.)    (JMy  Mo,  i  V  > 
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when  fiimine  began  to  prey  upon  the  oollected  multitude  in  ih« 
eiij,  he  appeared  before  the  Pirse'  us  with  his  fleet,  while  a  large 
force  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  bj  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifioationB  of  the 
Pine'  us ;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve ;  to  restore  theif 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  their  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
tions, whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  G.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  change  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratio  character  of  the  Spartan  institu 
ti<ms.  All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  arohons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
biilus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 'deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  flrst  seized  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  l^eir  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
enabled  to  sdze  the  Pirsa'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  foroe  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  them,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
md  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philos(^)bor8, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
jorrupting  the  morals  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  pergonal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro* 
voted,  and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
on'y  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
d:  iraoter.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  ii 
m  the  tone  of  a  mar  ^ho  demands  rewards  and  honors,  instead  of 
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the  pnnishmeht  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  prononnced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  d&ji  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue  ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  beeii 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Gyms  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi 
lion  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  oi 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying'  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difficulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
&om  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  ch»*ging  tibie  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  aooommo* 
dation,  but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thoU' 
sand  of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  eounfry, 
has  left  an  admuable  narrative  of  the  ^'  Retreat  of  the  Ten  ThoY» 
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land,"  written  with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Retreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  lecord. 

36.  The  part  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  c&podi 
tion  of  Gyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  whieh  thej 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesiliua,  de 
feated  Tisapher'  nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sirdia  (B.  0 
895) ;  but  Agesilaus  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his   ^^  mmiy 
countrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponnesian  war,  which  tmjovovHm- 
had  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,   ^^^  ^^^ 
m  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Couon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat 
ed  the  Spartan  navy ;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her. allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coronea.*  (B.  0.  394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  yeurs,  articles  of  peaoe 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx'es  and  the  Spartan  Antal'oidas, 
hence  called  the  peaoe  of  Antal'  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.     (387  B.  C.)     The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clazom'ense'  and 
Cy'  prus,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'brus,  Lem'nos,  and  Scy'rus^*  which,  as  oi  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confedcnracy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
eitics  of  Asia;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 


1.  CarmUs  was  a  citj  of  Bcefrtia,  to  tho  •oiilli*«08t  of  Chmrwiuoy  and  two  or  tbrw  miloi 
KMi  J»-we0t  from  the  Copaic  Lake.    South  of  Ooron^a  Was  Mount  Helicon.    (Mt^  No.  I.) 

2.  The  GMom'  «•>«  hete  mentioned  was  a  small  island  near  the  Lydian  coast,  west  of 
ftnyraa»  and  in  what  Is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3L  /«'  brus^  Jjcm'  na$,  and  Sey'  rus,  (now  Imbro,  StatimenCf  and  Scyro,)  are  islands  of  thi 
iE'  gcan.  The  flrst  is  about  ten  miles  west  fh>m  the  entraiioe  to  the  llel'  lespont,  and  the  seeonif 
■boot  fbfty  milea  souUwwott.  Scy'rut  ia  abmt  tweuty^lve  miles  north-cast  from  Bab«ra 
iMmt  No.  UU 
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4he  m^st  s<rc2.^j  b  &yor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Atheat 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  became,  although  a  smalli 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries^  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Mantinea,' 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walla,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  tht 
pretext  that  the  Mantineans  had  supplied  one  of  the  enemies  of' 
Sparta  with  corn  during  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
uext  aroused  against  ihe  rising  power  of  Olyn'thus,"  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar 
tans  readily  aooepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  murdiiDg  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seised  upon  the  Oadmeia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.     (B.  0.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesilaus  justified  this  palpable  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
lowers  by  the  transaction.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians  on 
a  former  occasion  waa  confirmed,  that,  ^'  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transaction! 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
i^arrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
^oke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
loon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  G.  379.)  Felop'* 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  hy 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  impor  • 


1.  MwUnia  wat  in  Vbe  eaftem  part  of  Arc&dia,  aereHteen  miles  west  from  At'  ieos.    It 

nituatfid  in  a  marshy  plain  through  which  flowed  the  small  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  fouml 
a  subterranean  passage  to  the  sea.  Mantbi&a  is  wholly  indebted  for  Its  eetebrlly  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  362  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  91.) 
The  locality  of  the  battle  was  about  three  miles  southwest  fh>m  the  city.  The  ruins  of  the 
ascient  town  may  be  &een  near  the  wretched  mo<Iern  hamlet  of  Palaiopoli.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  olyn'  thus  was  it.  tht  south  eastern  part  of  Macedonia,  six  or  ar?eii  mUee  nortb^ost 
WitidsB'a.    (Map  ffo  1) 
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ftnoe,  to  the  first  rank  n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al 
ihough  Athens  joined  I'hebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
fche  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Tog'  yra,  *  Pe- 
lop'  idas  defeated  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals  ,  at  Leuo'  tra,'  £paminon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  LacedaBmo'  nian  army  of  more  than  double 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  8,  371.)  Epaminon'das  afterwards  in- 
vaded Laoonia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  where 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  years ;  aiid  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  evei 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  362.)  But  Epaminon'das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him. 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  vm.  second 
thet  was  applied. «^  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Pho-  sacred  wak. 
cians,*  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Phocians 
having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphietyon'  ie  council,  which  con 
demned  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Ph6cians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel| 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philome- 
lus,  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

1.  Teg'  yra  was  a  small  Tillage  of  B(B6tla,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ck>paio  Lak< 
{Map  No.  I.) 

%  Leuc'  t^a  (now  Lefka)  was  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  about  ten  miles  south-west  frcm 
fhebes,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruioa, 
iMap  No.  I.) 

3.  PkSeis  was  a  small  tract  of  country,  bounded _on  the  north  by  Thes'  saly,  east  by  BceOtia, 
■oiitli  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  west  by  Locris,  ^tolia,  and  Duris.    (^Map  No.  I.) 

a.  The  first  sacred  war  was  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Crhi'  sa,  on  tbt 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gul^  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Criascans  were  cliarged  witk 
HOonion  and  violence  towards  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their  territory  en  their  way 
lo  the  Delphic  saoctuaiy.  **Cris'aa  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its  harbor  choked  op,  and  iti 
fnMal  plain  turned  into  a  wilderaesi,*— TAsnea^  i.  153 
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42.  Tlie  Thebans,  L6crians,*  Thessalians,  and  nearly  all  the  Stales 
of  Northern  Greece,  leagued  against  the  Fhocians,  while  Athens 
and  Sparta  declared  in  their  favor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
sistance. At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege ;  but  Philomelus 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some-  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  hia 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  bad 
continued  ^ye  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  the 
hcatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Pho- 
cians.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  affairs,  at  which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  itn 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 


« •  ♦  •» 


SECTION  II. 

QBSCIAN  HIITOBY   FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   PHILIP  ON  THE  THHONS   OV 
MAC  EDON  TO  THE   REDUCTION   OF  GREECE   TO  A   ROMAN   PROVINCE: 

860  TO  146  a  a  =  214  years. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Gaogrepfaical  account  of  Maced6iiia.~2.  Earlf  history  ef  Maoeddata.  6r^ 
eian  rulers.  Puilip  or  mac'  kdon.-<'3.  Philip^s  residence  at  Thebes.-^.  His  usurpation  of  ttm 
kingdom  of  Mac' edon.  Uis  wars  with  tbe  lllyr'  ians  and  oilier  tribes.  His  fir.)t  efforts  against 
the  Ph6cian8.-~<5.  Philip  reduces  Phocis.  iVcreeof  the  Amphieiyon'  ic  council  against  Phoeiti 
Growingt^nfluence  of  Philip.^6.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Philip,  [niyr'ia.  Epirus.  Acar- 
nania.] — 7.  Rupture  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Cherson^sus.]  Devotion  of  tbe 
orator  M»'  diines  to  Philip.  [Amphis'  sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  mask.  [Elat^ta.] — S.  Thebet 
and  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— U.  The  mastcrty  policy  of  Philip.  The  con* 
fedcracy  against  him  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Chioron^a.  [Chaeron^a.]— 10.  Philip^s  treatmei4 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  death  of 
Philip. 

11.  Alxzandbr  succeeds  Philip.  He  quells  the  revolt  agamst  him.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
"aio  Thebans.— 12.  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  for  hie  career  of  Eaaten 
conquest.— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran*  icus.  Haiicarnas  eus.]— 14.  He  resumes 
his  march  in  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  Is'  sus.  [Cappadocia.  Cilic'  ia.  Is'  sus.1 
Results  of  the  battle.  Effect  of  Alexander's  kindness. — 15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Ex}iedition  into  Eg^'pt.  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  returns  and  crosses  the  Euphrates  in  search 
of  Darius.— 16.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Arb^la.  [Arb^la.  India.]— 17.  Ritiultsof 
Uie  battle,  and  death  of  Darius.— 18.  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

I.  Tbe  IMrians  proper  inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  OorinthliB 
QnU^  ipest  of  Ph6cl8.  There  were  other  L6erian  tribes  aorth*«ast  of  ^6cla,  wboee  teifttorf 
•ontorad  on  the  Eubos'  an  Gulf.    {Jia^  No.  I.> 
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Ibe  Indus.  [HyphI sis  B.}— 10.  His  return  to  Persia.  [Ferslan  Ovit.  aetr60ta.]  His 
ores  for  cotuolidatiiig  his  empire.— 20.  His  sickness  and  death.— 21.  His  character.— S3.  Ai 
Judged  of  by  hJe  actions.  The  results  of  his  conquests.  [Seleiicla.]— 23.  Contentiom  that  foDow^ 
his  death.— 34.  Grecian  confederacy  agaiuaC^Iaoedoniansuprematqr.  Sparta  and  Tk  ebes.  AthcBi 
is  flnallj  compelled  to  yield  to  Antip'  ater.— 25.  Cassan'  der^s  usurpation.  Views  und  conqueati 
of  Antig*  onus.    Pnal  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire.    [Ip'  sns.    Phryg'  ia.] 

536.  The  four  kingdoms  that  arose  on  the  rulna  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  tiM 
diust  powerful.— '57.  The  empire  of  Cassan' der.  Usurpation  of  Demetrius.  Character  of  hi* 
government.  Tl>e  war  carried  on  against  him.— 38.  Unsettled  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  ami 
Western  Asia.- 29.  Celtic  invasion  of  Mac'edon.  [Adriat'ic.  Panobnia.]— 30.  Second  Coltle 
bLvasion.  The  Celts  are  repelled  by  the  Pbdciana.  Death  of  Brennus,  their  chief.— 31.  Autig 
onu8>  SOD  of  Demetrius,  recovers  the  throne  of  his  father.  Is  invaded  by  Pyr'rhus,  king  ol 
Rpirus.— 3!^.  Pyr'  thus  marches  Into  Southern  Greeoe.  Is  repulsed  by  the  Spartans.  He  enter 
Ar  goe.    His  death.— 33.  Remarks  on  the  death  of  Pyr'  rhus.    Ambitious  views  of  Antig'  onus 

34.  Tea  Acha'an  Lkaouk.  Ar&tus  seizes  Sicyon,  which  Joins  the  league.— 35.  Ar&tut 
fescues  Corintli,  which  at  first  Joins  the  league.  Conduct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 36.  Antfg'* 
OBOs  II.-^37.  League  of  the  iGWlians,  who  invade  the  Messeniaaa.  [iEt6Ua.]  Defeat  of  Ark- 
tua.  General  war  between  the  respective  members  of  the  two  leagues.- 38.  Results  of  this 
war.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Policy  of  Philip  11.  of  Mac'edon.— 
31^.  He  enten  into  an  alliance  with  the  Cartbaglniana.  His  defeat  at  Apoll6nla.  [ApollOnia.] 
— to.  He  causes  the  death  of  Ar&tus.  Roman  intrigues  in  Greece.— 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip^s 
power.  The  Romans  promise  independence  to  Greece. — 42.  Remarks  on  the  sincerity  of  ttie 
promise.  Treatment  oi  the  iGtdlians.  Extinction  of  the  Maeedonlan  monarchy.  [Pyd'  na.) 
— 13.  Unjust  treatment  of  the  AchaB'ana.  Roman  amliaasadors  insulted.— 44.  The  Achas'an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Remarks  of  Thirwall.— 45.  Uenoeforward 
Grecian  history  is  absorbed  in  that  <tf  Roma.  Condition  of  Graeee  sinoe  the  Peisian  wars,  bi 
the  days  of  Strabo. 

CoTKMPOiiART  HisTORT.— 1.  Cotcmporftry  attnals  of  Other  nutlons !— Persians— Egyptians.— 
History  op  thb  Jbws.— 3.  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  during 
the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemiah*s  administration.- 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  sat' 
rapy  of  Syria.  Jndea  after  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  Judea  invaded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter.- 4.  Judea  subject  to  EgypL  Ptolemy-Philadelphus.  The  Jews  place  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  S>  ria. — 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antiochns  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  tc 
establish  the  Grecian  polytheism.— 6.  Revolt  of  tho  Mac'  cabees.— 7.  Continuation  of  the  wai 
with  Syria.  [Beth^ron.]  Death  of  Judas  Maeeabeus.— &  The  Syrians  beeome  roasters  of  the 
country.  Prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccabeus.- 9.  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Jews. 

10.  Grecian  Coloniks.  Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Asia  Minor.  Of  Italy,  fllelly,  and 
Cyreu&ica.  11.  Maona  GRiKciA.  Early  settlements  in  west«m  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  [Cumao. 
Neai'olisl  Nax'os.  G^la.  Mess&na.  Agrigen'tum.] — 12.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  History  of  Syb'  aria,  Crotona,  and  Taren'  tnm. '  [Description  of  the  same.] — IS.  First  twe 
CtmtuHes  of  Sicilian  history.  [Him'  era.]  Geia  and  Agrigen'  turn.  The  despot  Geio.— 14.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  under  his  authority. — 15.  The  Carthaginians  in  Sicily— deieated  by  G6Iu. 
[Fanor*  mus.] — 16.  HIero  and  Thrasybiilus.  [iEtna.]  Revolution  and  change  of  government. -i> 
17.  Civil  commotions  and  renewed  prosperity.  [Kamarina.]— 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrigen'  tinn  at 
ihe  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war.  The  lon'ic  and  D6rian  cities  of  Sicily 
iorii^  the  sti  oggle.  Sicilian  congress.— 19.  Quarrel  between  the  eitlee  <^  Selinns  and  Eges'  ta. 
[Description  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sidly.  [Cat' ana.]— SO.  Events  up  tM 
the  l)eginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.- 21.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  GyUp'  pus,  uie 
fpartan.— 32.  Both  parties  reinforced — various  battles— total  defeat  of  the  Athenians. — 33.  Cai^ 
Onglaian  encroachments  in  Sicily — resisted  by  Dionys'  i*is  the  Elder.  Division  br  tween  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  [Him' era.] — 24.  The  administration  of  Tim<.leon.  ut 
Agath'  ocies.    The  Romans  become  masters  of  Sicily. 

S5.  Ctrkna'ica. — Colonized  by  Lacediemunians.  Cyrtne  its  chief  city.  Its  ascendancy  otm 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians.— 26.  Tyranny  of  Agesil&us — ^founding  of  Bar'  ca 
•-the  war  which  followed.  Agesil^us.  Civil  dissensions.  Camby'  ses.— 27.  Snlxequ^tt  bis 
to«7  ot  Cyrene  and  Bar'  ca.    Di^  Ingoisbed  Cyreneans.    C^yreneane  mentioned  1%  Bltde  lilvtarf 
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!.  Mac'edon,  or  Macedonia,  whose  boundaries  raried  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  JE'  gean  Sea, 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'  nion,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  the  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  Tl- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Hse'  mus.  The  prin- 
cipal  river  of  Maced6nia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 
nfco  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  Tl-e  history  of  Macedonia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  ot  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Tho 
early  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  an  lUyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;   and   according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

I.  PHILIP  OF  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
MAc'EDox.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  the 

year  360  B.  O.,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 

of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and-  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he-  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  succcsset 

nabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probablj  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  aheady  noticed  afforded 
him  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  active  inter 
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fer^ace  in  the  afiairs  of  Lis  southern  neighbors.  On  entering  Tbes'- 
salj,  howeyer.  on  his  southern  inarch,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  bj  the 
Phocians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  but, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marched  upon  PhocLi 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thcrmop'  ylao 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with 
draw  his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phocians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  profaners  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro 
posals  of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Phocis,  and  com 
polled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  io 
oouncU,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Phocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
until  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Phocians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  his  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
Bovereignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions ;  but  his  in- 
trigues in  At'  tica,  and  among  the  Peloponnesian  States,  were  for  a 
time  coimteracted  by  the  glowing  and  pitriotic  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  his 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  Illyr'ia* — reduced  Thes'saly 
more  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  province — conquered  a  part  of  the 

1.  The  term  lUyr'  to,  or  lllyr'  icum  was  applied  to  the  country  torde.inpr  on  the  eastern  sho«^ 
•f  flw  Adriatie,  and  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  louth  in  the  bonien 
•rSplnu.    (JlfopNo.  Vin.) 
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Thracian  territory — extended  his  power  into  Epirus  and  Acamdnia 
— and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Achaia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  watdhfuJ 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rapture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
eoast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Gherson^ 
IU3.'  A  little  later,  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence cf  ^s' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,*  a  Locrian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Ph6cians 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  first  threw  ofi*  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  On  sece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Elateia*  the  capital  of  Phocis  whi  ih  was  conveniently  situated  for 
commanding  the  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

b  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  eloquent  appeal*  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  pr^^ared  to  defend 
tlieir  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

1.  AeamAnia^  lying  south  of  Epirus,  also  bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  or  I6nian  sea.  Tnm 
Aitdlia  on  the  east  it  was  separated  by  the  AchetuUs,  probably  the  largest  n\er  in  um^eod. 
Tlir  Acam&nians  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  ^tulians,  and  were  far  behind  Hit 
tmt  of  the  GreelLS  in  mental  culture.    (Map  No.  I.)  • 

£2.  Ttie  Thracian  Chersonisus  (**Thracian  peninsula'')  was  a  peninsula  of  Thrace,  betweea 
the  Mdian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Saros)  and  the  Hel'  lespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  early  attracted 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  popular  citiea 
(Jlfa;i  No.  IlL) 

3.  ^mphia'  «a,  the  cliief  town  of  L6cris,  was  about  seven  miles  west  fh>m  Delphi,  near  the 
head  of  the  Crissean  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Saluno,  a  branch  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  iiie  modem 
town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Aniphis'  sa.    {Map  No.  I.) 

4.  laatHa,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Ph6cis,  on  the  left  banic  of  the  CSephis'  sua,  was  abovl 
Iwentj-fiTe  miles  north-east  from  Delphi.  Ita  rains  are  to-  be  seev  ya  a  aite  caltod  JCt'ipAik 
^Mn  No.  I.) 
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been  intrusted  by  the  Amphictybn' ic  council,  was  his  onlyobjeot, 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  BoDotia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  devoted  by  tho 
gods  to  destruction.  At  Chasron^a^  the  hostile  armies- met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  icles,  nor  Epaminon'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Macedonian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
bss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  bii 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  apportion  of 
then  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
ians which  excited  general  surprise — offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  but 
^hile  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  he  was 
Assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Maced6nian  nobleman,  in  re- 
venge for  some  private  wrong. 

1 1.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  yean, 
succeeded  hi<t  father  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon.  At  once  the  Illyr'- 
ians,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been 

made  tributary  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their  de&  the 
independence;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-  o»kat. 
▼olt  in  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  th« 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara 
tions  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marchef 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thobes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merciless  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 


1.  Hm  plaid  of  ChtsroniOf  on  which  the  battle  was  fc  aght,  ie  on  the  southern  bank  <^  Am 
OepUt'  sua  rirer,  in  Boeutia,  a  few  miles  flrom  its  entrance  into  the  OopAIc  lake.  In  the  year 
i€!  B.  C.  the  Athenians  had  been  dofeatod  on  Uie  same  spot  by  the  BieotianB ;  and  in  tbt 
year  86  B.  C.  the  sai  le  place,  witnessed  a  bloody  engagement  between  the  Romana  add 
Hrlla,  and  the  troops  of  Mlthrid&tet.    (Map  No.  L) 
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doomed  to  sufTer  the  extreme  penalties  of  wf»r  which  she  had  oftci 
iDflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
aiid  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con 
(iemned  to  slavery. 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  the  excuses  of  all,  rcucwcd 
ihe  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  havmg  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdic'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an- 
swered, "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,*  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nas'  sus'  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappadocia'  and  Cilic'  ia,*  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,'  again  met 

t.  The  Oran'  icua^  the  same  as  the  Tiirki»h  Demotikoy  is  a  a  small  stream  of  Mys'  ia,  in  A  iU 
MiiicNr,  which  flows  from  Mount  I'  da,  east  of  Troy,  norlhwani  into  the  Propoii  lis,  or  Sc«  of 
Manndra.    {J^ap  No.  IV.) 

3.  Halicarnas'  sug,  the  principal  city  of  C&ria,  was  situateJ  on  the  northern  shore  of  th« 
Car'  amic  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Kos,  one  hundred  miles  south  fh>m  Smyrna.  Haiicaruas'  su9  wu 
!lie  birtb-place  of  Herod'  otus  the  historian,  of  Dionys'  ius  the  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Ilei* 
tiitus  the  poet.  U  was  Artemis'  la,  queen  of  C&ria,  who  erected  the  splendid  mausoleum,  fir 
iomb,  to  her  husband,  Mausolus.  The  Turkish  town  of  Boodroom  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
lialicamas'  sus.  Near  the  modem  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculptureis  fn^ 
Bents  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  himdred  and  eighty  feet  in  d'smeteri 
which  seems  to  have  had  thirty-six  rows  of  mnrble  seats.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Cappaddcia  was  an  interior  province  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Gal&tia.    (Map  Nn.  ry.) 

4.  Citic'  ia  was  south  of  CappadOcia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

5.  /«'  8V3  (now  Aiasse,  or  Urzin)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  Cilic'  ia,  at  the  north-oastorn  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Is' sus.  llie  plain  between  \ht 
lea  and  the  mountains,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  less  than  two  miles  in  width,— a  bvS 
totent  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the  Mac'  edonian  phalanx,  but  not  large  Aoough  for  tlM  iqhi 
•VTrM  ot  to  great  an  anaj  u  that  of  Darius.    (Mt^  Nq.  IV^ 
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ibe  Persian  army,  numbering  seven  bundred  tbousand  men,  and 
ix)mmanded  by  Darius  bimself,  king  of  Persia.  In  tbe  battle  fpfiich 
followed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  bis  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  tbe  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  tbe  Greeks  and  Macedonians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
bis  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  tbe 
fictor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  tbe  same  time,  of  tbe  generoua 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia,— -of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — he  lifted  up  hia 
bands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
bimself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  Tbe  conqueror  next  directed  bis  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  bands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
sold  as  slaves.  (B.  0.  332.)  After  tbe  fall  of  Tyre,  all  tbe  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Gaza,*  which  made  as  obstinate  a  do- 
fence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  Prom  Palestine  Alex 
ander  proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per* 
sian  tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
tbe  honors  which  be  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  be  named  Alexandria,*  and  crossed  the 

1.  Oaitu,  nn  early  Philistine  dty  of  great  natnnl  strength  in  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine 
was  sixteen  miles  south  of  Ascalon,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thr 
placo  was  called  Constautia  by  the  Romany  and  is  now  called  Rassa  by  the  Arabs.  (Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  JHexandria  is  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  the  Canopic,  or  most  western  branck 

<if  the  Nile,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 

Lake  Mareotia,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  Ph&ros,  which  projects  \vl\m 

he  Mediterranean.    Alexamlria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  its  founder, 

the  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  all  Beii> 
■ons.  Lake  Mare6ti8,  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt 
iras  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  hud  no 
outlet  to  the  wbl  until  the  English,  in  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  it  fW>m  tho  Ray 
of  Aboukir,  when  it  soon  resumed  its  ancient  extent.  Tho  ancient  canul  fW)ni  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  a  distance  of  forty<eight  miles,  was  eopenetl  in  1819.  While  the  commerce  of  ilie  Indies 
iras  carriod  on  by  way  of  the  Red  8ea  ami  the  bihmus  of  Suez,  Alexandria  was  a  great  com* 
meroial  eni|N>rium,  but  it  rapidly  declined  after  the  di^nvery  of  the  passa^^  to  India  by  way 
of  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  east,  through  the  agency 
^ steam,  will  again  flow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  channel,  and  tluit  AleiandrU  will 
boeome  a  great  commercial  emporium.    {Map  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  ni6n.  he  returued 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Darius  was  making  Tast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  hia 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  iht 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,*  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  thd  Persian  monarch, 
•urrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
trmy,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India.*  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C.  331.) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Pei 
sian  empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re 
ducing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am 
fcitious  of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  Porus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  Arhila  was  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  twenty  miles  south-east  fh)m  tbf 
plain  of  Gaugamnia,  where  the  battle  was  foughu  Gaugam^la,  a  small  hamlet,  was  a  sboit 
distance  south-east  from  tbo  site  of  Nineveh. 

S.  The  term  India  was  applied  by  the  ancient  |  H>grapherB  to  all  tha  part  of  Aaltt  whien  *• 
of  the  river  Indus.    {Map  No.  V.) 
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of  the  captiN  e,  *k(1  with  the  valor  which  he  had  biiown  in  battle,  that 
he  not  only  rc*instated  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  he  rei-ched  the  Hyphasis/  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  hu  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  llesolving  to  return  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  do- 
Acended  the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  % 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf*  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Gedrosia,'  and  ufter  much  suffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
so  as  to  form  out  0/  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblovit  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldier? 
were  induced  to  folio ^^  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  Lis  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     Excessive  drink 

ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  had  probably  con 
■- 

1.  The  Hyphd$i»y  now  called  Beyahy  or  Beaa^  is  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Indus, 
The  SuUedge,  which  enters  the  Beyah  from  the  east,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  the 
ande^  l*)'ph&si8.    {Map  No.  V.) 

2.  Thd  Persian  Ouif  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  separating  Southern  Persia 
Irom  Arabia.  During  a  long  period  it  was  the  thoroughfare  for  tlie  commerce  between  the 
wostPm  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Gulf;  esi'Msially  along  the  Arabian  const,  is 
tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  its  numerous  islands  and  reefs.  Tlie  Bahrein  islands,  near  the 
Arabian  shore,  are  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fisheries,  which  yield  pearls  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  mill.on  doihuv  annually.    (Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Oedrfisia^  corresponding  to  the  modem  Persian  province  of  Mekran^  is  a  sandy  or  barrea 
TBgion,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  fh>m  the  river  Indus  to  the  mouth  of 
(bA  ■V'^an  Gul£    (Jl/ap  No.  v.) 
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tractod  in  t  le  marshes  of  Assyria,  and  ^hich  suddenly  tenninnted  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  ag ),  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  C.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus* 
sion,  and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  Gt  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  oik 
»thcr  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
«i  €  most  noble  generosity  and 'benevolence.  His  actions  and  char- 
Avi^r  were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
giro  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbaroas,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,"'but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness; for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  tho  con(|uered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  ompir^ 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  b()come  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies ;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Scleu' 
eia,'  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  rectiive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 

1.  Seleu'  cto,  built  by  Seleu'  cus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  situated  on  the  westen 
bfittk  of  the  Tigris,  about  Torty-flve  miles  north  of  Itabylon.  Seleu' cus  desifcned  it  as  a  flret 
Grecian  city;  and  many  ages  after  tlie  fall  of  the  MacfHloniun  empire,  it  retained  thecbaivo* 
Mvisllcsof  a  Grecian  colony,— arts,  militar)'  virtie,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  When  at  (hi 
kAght  of  its  prosiwrity  **.  ooniained  a  population  of  six  b'ndred  Uiouaaiul  citizens,  Kovened  bj 
I  MiiAte  of  three  r.und<«d  nobles. 
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23.  The  snilden  death  of  Alexander  loft  the  goyernn.ent  in  a  yer^ 
unsettled  condition.  As  he  had  appointed  no  successor,  several  of  hii 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  sons :  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigiios,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  cauficd  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  diS' 
solution  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  rc&chod  Greeoe^ 
tfie  oountry  was  already  on  the  eye  of  a  reyolutioo  a^inst  Aiitip'- 
)tcr ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liberty,  non 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  Stat^j  with  Athens  in 
R  confederacy  against  Macedoiiian  supremacy.  Sf  arta,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straitr.  of  Thermop'  ylaB 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder 
ates,  and  colnplctely  annihilated  their  army.  Ataens  was  oompellej 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Maced6niac 
^rrisons  in  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
^mous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
mto  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  An  tig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  achus,  and  Ga** 
Ban' der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Ip'  sus,*  in  Phryg'  ia,'  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

L  Ip'  »tut  was  a  city  or  Phryg'  fa,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Galatla,  but  its  exact  1* 
Vtfliy  to  ttnknowiL    {Map  No.  IV.) 
i»  Mrtr*  <*  vas  the  oentral  proviDce  of  western  Asia  Minor.    iMapt  Woe  IV.  aad  V  > 
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26.  A  Dew  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  made  into  four  in 
iependent  kingdoms.  Ptoremy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lih'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  territoriei 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'  cus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy :  Lysim'  achus  received  tha 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  hit 
kingdom  of  ^hraoo ;  while  Cassan'  der  received  the  sovereigaty  of 
Greece  and  Mac'  edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidaB,  and  the  latter  imder  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire 
Of  the  kin^om  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Orecian  history. 

27.  Cassan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  foui 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'onus,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
ference in  their  disputes,  cut  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- ' 
joyed  by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eoman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly,  At'  tica,  and  Boe6tia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jel^lousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
lim.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seized  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  hiet  father. 

28  During  a  number  of  years  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and  Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirant! 
to  power.  Lysim'  aohus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  Tith  So* 
leu' cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Tlirace,  was  assassinated  b7 
Ptol'emy  Cerau'nus,  who  then  usurped  the  government  of  Thra  « 
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and  Mac'edon.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  storm,  unseen  in  thi 
distance,  but  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mac'  edon,  threatening  to  convert,  bj  its  ravages,  the  whole  Grecian 
peninsula  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race  had  for  t^ome 
time  been  accumulating  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  io,' 
making  Pannonia*  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Influcnoed  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau'  nun, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Macedonian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cerau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  C.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mao' edon 
10  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
sciittered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
soma  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  was 
littlo  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principai  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overran  Macedonia  with 
little  resijtance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'  lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'  ylae,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat  A  purt  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren' nus, 
then  marched  into  Phocis,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi, 
but  th3ir  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
they  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficult, 

]«  rhe  Adriat'  ic  or  Uadriatic  (now  most  generally  called  the  OtUfof  Venice)  is  t\at  largt 
uni  of  the  Medltervtnean  sea  which  lies  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  et  'llyr*  is. 
EpUuSf  andKSroece.  The  southern  portion  of  the  gulf  is  now,  as  anciently,  called  the  I6nian 
iea.  The  Adriat'  ic  derived  its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of  A'dria  nortb 
of  tho  river  Po.  The  harbor  of  A'  dria  has  long  been  filled  up  by  the  mud  and  other  deposilk 
brought  do«n  b;  the  rivers,  and  the  town  is  now  nineteen  miles  inland.    (J/op  No.  VIIL) 

8.  Pann^t.i,  afterwards  a  Roman  pr j  ince,  was  north  of  Tllyr'  ia,  harinsr  the  Danube  fm  Hi 
northern  aiH»  ^AC'em  botmdary     {Map  Ko.  VIIT  &  IX.) 

-* 
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beset  'wixh  enemies  burning  for  revenge.  The  invaders  also  suffered 
grca  Uy  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  *an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened, 
Bren'^us,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

3 1.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'  onus,  the  soi»  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  cdon,  but  he 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  •  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Roman  history,*  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
Antig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (274  B.  C.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Kome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  who&< 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'  onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'  rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  expe 
dition  was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  ol 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — ^the  citizens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  d&y- 
light,  when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  house-top  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Maeedoniaus, 

a  See    age  149. 
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then  went  over  to  their  former  sovereign,  who  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

S3.  TEe  death  of  Pjr'  rhus  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  straggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
successors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  dear  for  the  final  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  An  tig' onus  re- 
tarned  to  Mac'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achee'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  Acha>  an  Leagtie  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achaia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  equality  m.  ACHis'  mx 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  iBAouK. 
ill  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Achdd'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Autig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'  rhus,  when  Aratu^,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  ac  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  sway.  (25 1  B.  C.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig'  onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Achse'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Achas'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ,  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Aratus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Aelue'  ans,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yen,  wm 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  246.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seized  by  a  stra^ngem 
of  Antig^onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Maced6nian  giirrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Ardtus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  t'/icir  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Aricus  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Macedonian  garrison.  Spartu  opposed  the 
ka£ue-— induced   Ar'  gos  and  Corinth  tb  withdraw  from  it — and  b^ 
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her  Biiocesses  over  the  Aohse'  ans,  eventaally  iuducod  them  to  call  is 
the  aid  of  the  Maceddnians,  their  former  enemica 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor 
ing  the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  mercy.  But  he  used  his  victory  moder 
ately,  and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  hit 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the '  throne 
«f  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  III.  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  ^t61ian8,^  the  rmdeat  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had. 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Achae'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip^  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achas'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur> 
rounding  States.  The  Messenians,  whc<»e  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achse'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Ardtas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achae^  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Maced6nians,  Achaa'ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^tolians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartans 
and  £'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Achas'  ans 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  iBt61ians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  mastery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
siding  with  the  Oarthaginian?  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  RoiE&na,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Maced6nia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  JQt61ians ;  and  a  treaty 

1.  JEtSlia  WM  a  oountry  of  Northern  Greece,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  sa^y^  on  tin 
MMt  by  D6ri«|  Fli6ci8,  and  L6cri8,  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west  tf 
Acara&nla.  It  was  In  general  a  rough  and  mountainous  oountry,  altbouKb  seme « '  the  vt  Itafi 
VDft  remarkable  fbr  their  fertility.    (Jlf«p  No.  U 
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w«8  concluded  at  Naupao'  tun,  which  left  all  the  parties  in  ih«  «rar  in 
the  3njoyment  of  their  respective  possessions.  (217  B  0.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'  nie,^  which  seemed  to  have  ez* 
tinguished  the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
alliance.  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besieging  Appollonia,^  a  town  in  Illyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
ly  the 'Roman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  Illyr'ians.  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  burn  his  ships, 
ind  retreat  over  land  to  Macedonia;  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  tho 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  finding  Ar^tus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  ^t61ians  to  violate  tha 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  Achse'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  Philopoe'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  the  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  thoir  fallen  for- 
tunes, solicited  aid  from  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Achas'  anf 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,^  he  pur- 
chased peace  by*  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'  mian*  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  pro^lama* 
tion  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  tlM  ai» 
spices  of  the  Roman  arms.  (196  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
senate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
ind  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  io  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

1.  Jfpolltnia  vraB  sitnated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  A6tu  (now  Vojntza;^  near  IM 
■oatl«  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Pollini.  ApolI6nia  was  foimdisd  by  a  colimy  ^on 
(^tiliif  h  and  Corcyra,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  Its  It  ws. 

a.  8m  i>.  isa  b.  Battle  of  OynoceDhalaB,  107  B.  C.    See  p  1ft] 
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ounsideratc  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected  to  bestow 
was  tcudcred  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Romans,  the  j^tolians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  .Antioclius, 
king  of  SjTia,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  sens,  the  sue* 
oes3or  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,' 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Lucius 
^mir  ius  Patilus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  0.)  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  sous  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
M^  gean,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per'  sens,  the  Achsd'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Romans ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  the  Acliae'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumuli 
arose,  and  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achse'  ans  and  their  allies  wore  do* 
featcd  by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con* 
ligncd  to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ilelleuio 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  far  as  Epirus  and  Maccd6- 
Dia,  now  become  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achdia. 
(146  B.  C.)  "  The  end  of  the  Achae'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "  was 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

1.  Pjfd'  na  was  a  city  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Thcmiuic  Gilf,  (n«  v  iluK  of  Suloniki.)  The  ancient  Pydna  is  now  called  Kidroa.  Dr 
Glarke  observed  here  t  vast  mouud  of  earth,  which  he  considered,  with  much  probability,  af 
markiug  file  »ltf  of  the  flreiai  boUto  ftragU  tkere  fey  Um  Bomans  and  Maceddniani.   (Jir«y  Ma  L. 
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Blimo  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings,  cruslipd  it  wl.en  it  began  to 
struggle,  and  th«^n  calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals." 

45.  W  i  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grecian 
history.  Niebuhr  has'  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
60  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pie- 
viously  in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate-  in  that 
of  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  iu 
folved  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  carlf 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporarj 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  tha 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  con(|uest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  do 
Bpondency,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  imtil,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,*  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembranoo 
of  the  past.  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors ; — large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
tho  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authontio 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar 
rated  beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
iubscquent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.     Of  the  history 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion      Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  begmning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro 
man  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  we  have  room  for  only  ooca 
sional  notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important    i  history 
histories  of  other  nations.     Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  ^^  '*'"«  jkwb. 
Jbws  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preced 

L  Mfttte  WM  a  «eM>rat«rl  geograpber,  bora  at  Amitia  in  Povtuii  alKwt  Hurt  ftrnt  M  D.  C 
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ing  chapter,  the  historj.of  Judea  down  to  the  time  when  that  coantr]^ 
became  a  province  of  the  Koman  empire. 

2  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hjstas'pes, 
about  twenty -five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
fche  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerx'  es  Longimincs 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  £sther 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palaco. 
The  story  of  Haman,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Himan,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high 
priests,  imder  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — ^the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarchs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  PtoF  emy  Soter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city^  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — ^apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'emy  Soter,  Ptol'  emy  Phikdel' phui. 
Ptol'  emy  Euer'  getes,  and  PtoV  emy  Philop'  ater,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  PtoF  emy  Epiph'  anes.  Ptol'  emj 
Philadel'  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagiut  translation  of  the  scriptures  to  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  aooe 
to  tlio  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  ALtioshiis 
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vbe  Great,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jewd  to  place  tlicm 
tfehes  under  liis  rule,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  he 
x)nferred  such  fav^ors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  hest  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
having  inyaded  Eg3rpt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus, 
nrho,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoio- 
ings  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  h9 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  ei:<*my.  (169  B.  G.) 
He  eyen  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  yeais  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple — ^put  a  stop  to  the  dwly  sacrifice — 
to  the  great  festivals — to  the  rite  of  circumcision — ^burned  the  copies 
of  the  law — and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  shotild  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  brave 
femily  of  the  Mac'  cabees,*  or  Asmoneans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru 
ment  appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ao 
quainted  with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  chose  to 
engage  with  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
son,  he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  night  days 
OD  the  joyful  occasion. 

a.  The  appellAtion  it  Mac'  eabees  was  given  them  flrom  the  initial  letten  of  tue  Uvxt  di8playe4 
M  their  Biandard,  which  was,  Mi  Ckamoka  Baalim^  Jahohl  ^  Wlo  is  liice  unto  IKm  am»iMi 
Jbft  goda,  O  Lord  P— from  Exod.  xv.  11. 
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7  Tbe  war  with  Syria  continued  during  the  brief  reign  of  the 
jouihful  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  (B.  C.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judca,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  the 
defile  of  Bethoron,*  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  having  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buriod 
m  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  And  all.  Israel  mourned  him  with  s 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  tbe 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel" 

£.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  C.  143^)  hm 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  ^'  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruita. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  detailed 
in  their  connection  with  Roman  history. 

10.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "  authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  desire  of  adventure  com 

n.  GRscTAN  naercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  dissension 

COLONIES,    at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Grecian  colonies  on  many 

distant  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon, 

an  1  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 

b  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embraced ;  but  the  Greek  citiei 

1.  BetMron  was  a  villas  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  JeruaaloBi. 
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of  Italy,  Sicil} ,  and  Cyrenaica,  wore  too  far  removed  from  the  drama 
that  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  ^'gean  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicil 
were  peopled  by  Greeks*  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  countries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprist^ 
by  Strabo  and   others  under   the   appellation   Magna   m.  magna 
G-ffCcia  or  "Great  Greece" — an  appropriate  name  for  a     oemcia, 
region  containing  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  to 
liny  in  Greece  itself     The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments app3ar  to  have  been  made  at  GnmaB,'  and  Neap'olis,*  on  tho 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Nax'  OS,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  yeai 
735  B.  C. ;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.     Gela,^  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Mcssana'  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  founder 

1.  Ckmte,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  western  coast  of  Itnly,  a  short  distance  north-west  from 
Neapolis,  and  about  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  IVom  Rome,  is  supposed  to  hare  beflc 
founded  bv  a  Grecian  colony  (torn  Euboe'  a  about  the  year  1060  B.  C.  Cumae  was  built  op  ■ 
rocky  bill  wasiied  by  the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  still  applied  to  the  ruins  that  lie  scattered 
around  its  baae.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  Vii^l  relate  to  the  Curaa»an  Sibyl, 
whose  cave,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  actually  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Cums.    (Map 

No.  vin.) 

2.  J^cftp'  oliity  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  11010  city,)  now  csUled  J^aples^  was  foundei  by 
eolony  fVom  Cumte.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Bay  of  Naples,  In  the  lmmtMiia'<« 
ficinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  south-east  from  Rome.    (JIbp 
No.  VIII.) 

3.  J^az' og  was  north-east  from  Mount  iEtna,  and  abont  equi-<listant  from  Messina  and 
Oat'  ana.  Nax'  os  was  twice  destroyed ;  first  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  b;  Ihf 
ticuli ;  after  which  Tanromenium  was  built  on  its  site.  The  modem  Tmvrmtna  oecupios  thf 
tfte  of  Uie  ancient  city.    (JIfap  No.  VIII.) 

i.  Oila  was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  a  short,  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  c  tin 
■uco  natnoi  and  about  sixty  miles  west  ttom  Syracuse.  On  the  rite  of  the  acoi  tnt  city  %t&ixU 
tt»  modern  Terra  JWoa.    {Map  No.  VlII ) 

&,  MeasAnoy  still  a  city  of  considerable  extent  under  the  name  of  Messina,  was  situated  at 
the  nortb-eostcrn  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  vtrail  of  its  own  name.  It  wa6  r» 
garded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  the  island,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  commanding  p«iftitioD 
always  made  t  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  neighlM>riiig  princes.  It  under 
went  a  great  variety  of  changes,  under  the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  Carthaginians,  and  Ro> 
mans.  It  was  treacheroubly  seized  by  ttie  Mamertini,  (see  p.  192)  wlio  slew  the  msJos,  and  toot 
Ibe  wives  and  ctiildreu  as  their  property,  and  called  the  city  Mamertina.  Fir  filly,  a  portioa  ot 
.lie  inhabiUints  culled  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  began  the  first  Punic  «rar.    <9fi^  B.  C 
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toon  aftor.  Agrigcn'  turn,*  on  the  soath-westcm  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  uentnry  later.  ^ 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cities  Syb'aris,  Crotona,*  and 
Taren'  turn.*  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syb'aris  and  Grotona  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty -five  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  GroU'mu 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  the  year  560  B.  C. — ^the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  S3'^b'  aris, 
610  B.  C.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  ^sarus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren'  tum  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707, — soon  after  the  first  Messenian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

*The  modern  city  has  a  most  imposing  appearance  fVom  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  circniar 
sweep  about  two  miles  io  length  on  the  west  shore  of  Its  magniflcent  harbor,  from  which  it 
rises  iu  the  form  ot'  an  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  while  stone,  it  strikingly  coutrasti 
with  the  (larlc  fronts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  background."    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  ^grigen'  tum  was  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  island. 
Next  to  Syracuse  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  its  ruins  are  still  imposingly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  modern  town 
of  Oirgenti  lies  adjacent  u>  the  ruins,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  small  river  Arcagas 
(Map  No.  VIU.) 

2.  Sijb'  aris  was  «  city  of  south-eastern  Italy  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  CrotSna  was  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  it.  Pythogoras  resided  at  Crot6na  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life; 
and  Milo,  the  most  celebrated  athl^e  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  that  city.  The  Sybarites 
were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  sensuality.— -*• 
TLe  events  which  led  to  the  destniction  of  Syb'  aris,  about  51 U  B.  C,  are  thus  related.  A 
democratical  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb' aris,  expelled  five  bund  ed  of  the 
princiimt  citizens,  who  sought  refUge  at  Grotona.  The  latter  refusing,  by  the  advice  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  up  the  ftigitives,  a  war  ensued.  Milo  led  aut  the  Crotonlata,  en  thousand  Ib 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'  antes ;  but  the  former  gained  a  coitt> 
plete  victory,  and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  aris,  totally  destroyed  the  city.  (M09 
No.  VIII.) 

3.  Taren'  tam,  the  emporium  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  important  ccmmeroti^ 
city  near  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmuS| 
>»ut  which  is  now  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  from  an  inner  bay  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference.  The  early  Tarontines  were  noted  for  their  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  for 
i\ie  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  but  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  comipted  their  morals,  that  even  the  neighboring  barbarians,  who  h»^ 
hated  and  feared,  learned  eventually  to  despise  them.  The  Tarentinus  fell  an  easy  prey  10  ta« 
Romans,  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  from  Italy.  (See  p.  150.)  Tlie  modern  town  >f  Torantoi, 
c^wtaining  a  population  of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  ocr  a]  4e8  the  site  of  the  aooieaf 
city.    (MapVcWL) 
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wre  knOT^n  to  iis ;  but  in  tho  fourth  century  B.  0.  the  I'arontinea 
etand  foremost  among  tlie  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  During  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Nax'os  ii 
Sicily,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era*  was  the  only  Qro- 
clan  town  on  the  northern  coast.  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortifie 
icwns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surrounding  native  popula 
U3n,  which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
^ntury  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
aoiithern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Gela  and  Agrigen'  tum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Si(;ilian  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jectmg  other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  C.) 
leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis-, 
aiantled  many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
/tants  to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
m  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Helle- 
oic  power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Corinthiana 
solicited  aid  from  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
sans  could  ofler  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  m  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  Gelo  de 
marded  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

1 5.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Hamil'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mus,'  a  Carthaginian  sea-port  on  the 

L  Him'  era  was  on  the  norther  i  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  raouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
Mme,  one  hundrott  and  ten  miles  north-west  fkrom  Syracuse.  The  modem  town  of  TVmiiu, 
■I  the  moutlk  of  the  river  Leonarth ,  occupies  the  site  of  the  aactcnt  city.    (Majt  No.  VIII.) 

tL  Pmnor"  hum,  siippoaer*  to  have  been  first  flntUed  by  PhoBniciana,  was  in  the  norta  weetan 
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northern  cotat  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Qveek  city 
of  Ilim'era.  (480  B.  C.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fifty-fi»c  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  g«^neral  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com 
polled  to  surrender,  Hamil'  car  himself  being  numbered  among  th€ 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Gelo,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  gi'cat  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  ^  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets ;  ho  founded  the  city  of  ^t'  na,*  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybnlis,  whose  crueltieh 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gelonian  d3masty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 

.ment  of  governments  more  or  less  democratical   throughout   the 
island. 

17.  The  Gelonian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for 
eign  mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  revolution  reversed  many  of  thecji; 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messana^  and  partly  in  Kamarina.'  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 


art  of  Sicily,  and  had  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  early  passcnl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cartliagtnians,  and  was  their  stronghold  in  Magna  Graecia.  It  is  now  called  Palermo^  end  ii 
the  capital  city  and  principal  sea-port  or  Sicily,  having  a  population  or  about  one  hundrt^d  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  south-west  aide  of  the  liny  of  Pulennn,  in  n  picin, 
which,  tnnn  its  luxuriance,  and  from  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  hac 
been  termed  tlie  **  golden  shell,"  conca  tP  oro.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  ^V  nrt,  first  called  Inessus^  wns  a  small  town  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  MV  na, 
near  Cat' ana.  The  ancient  site,  now  marked  with  ruins,  bears  the  name  Castro.  {Map  No. 
Vlll.) 

%  KanarinayroB  on  the  southern  cfast,  about  fifty  miles  soutb  west  Oroit  Svracua^  and 
Mrenty  miles  aontb-eaat  from  Cila. 
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Sicilj,  and  the  sulsequent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  (o  the 
time  of  the  r'lder  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Poloponn^sian  war, 
431  B.  C.)  Syracuse  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
\nd  res  )urces.  Agrigen'  turn  was  but  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur- 
passed  by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponu^siaii 
itraggle,  the  Ion'  ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  Dorian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  io  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  wero 
sent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat 
isfaction  of  the  Atheuians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  C.,)  a  quarrel  broke  CT?t  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,*  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  had  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta 
The  Athenian  Nic'  ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  inter ven 
tion  in  Sicilian  affairs;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the-most  distant  enterprizc  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias 
Lam'  aiUus,  and  Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
tho  fleet  h%d  reached  Cat'  ana,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


1.  Selimu  was  ft  flourishing  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  nm  the  MMitliorB 
bore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.    Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  what  is  cailad  'ii»rf« 

A'  PoUnee.  Effcs'  to,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
nod^yii  Alcamo,  Selinus  and  Egcs'  ta  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  each  oilier. 
%fter  the  Athenian  expedition  tlie  E^cstans  ciiilud  to  their  assistance  the  Curtliuginiiins,  m'hc 
look,  plundered,  and  nearly  doslroyijd  Seiiniis;  but  Eges' ta,  mjder  Carthaginian  rule,  ex^ie- 
fteDC«3d  a  Cite  but  itile  better,    {^f^p  No.  VIII.) 

2,  Cku'  anoy  now  CaUnia  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  MV  na,  thirty-two  miles  north 
>om  S>Taeuse.  Tho  distance  IVom  the  city  to  the  summit  of  tlie  mountain  was  thirty  miles. 
•^SiOAnia  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  Are  (k-om  ILc 
Mighbrrivc  ▼olcano ;  but  it  has  risen  like  the  fabled  phosnix,  mon  spleiidid  firom  its  aabtft 
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20.  From  Cat' ana  Nic'ias  sailed  around  the  nonliorn  coast  18 
Bges'  ta,  whence  he  marched  the  land  forces  hack  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  a  few  in- 
significant  towns,  while  the  Syracusans  improved  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse— defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'os;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  hii 
former  station  at  Oat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
siege  of  Syracuse. 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  city, 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  Lam'  achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe 
nians  were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  pusn  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforeement,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforced 
Qylip'  pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'  tica 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history," 
Bays  Thucyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
BO  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Atho 
nians  and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
*'  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him'  era*  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Carthagi 

Bud  is  still  a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  and  houses,  palaces,  churchesi 
and  convents,  are  built  of  it.  Remains  of  ancient  temple?,  aqueducts,  baths,  &&,  are  niuntf^ 
0U9.    llie  environs  ai'e  fruitAiU  and  well  cultivated.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  The  river  Him'  i  ^a  here  mentioned,  now  the  Salso^  foils  into  the  Meditenraneao  on  the 
•suthwa  coast,  to  th<)  west  of  r^la.    {Map  No.  VIII.> 
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nian  dependencies  on  the  west ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  G-reeki, 
sought  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Timoleon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  ocles.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
by  birth)  having  made  himself  ma.ster  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra> 
lase,  about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
fiyrmer  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  ocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
euse  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citisens  in 
the  year  317  B.  C.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  when 
he  sustained  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  306  he  con- 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  289  B.  C, 
leaving  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
ihe  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messana,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  alter  a 
struggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  —nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Roman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  th 
modem  Barca,  the  important  Grecian   colony  of  Cyreniica'  was 
planted    by   Lacedaemonian    settlers  from   Thcra,'  an        j^^ 
bland  of  the  M'  gaen,  about  the  year  630  B.  C.     Its  ctmwi'  ioa. 
ehief  city,  Cyr^ne,  was  about  ten  miles  from   the  sea,  having  a- 
shcltered  port  called  ApoUonia,  itself  a  considerable  town.     Ovei 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Cj^'cneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possesbi^  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.     About  the 
/ear  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Oieekn  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

L  VifraUieOf  lee  p.  70. 

^  Tksra^  now  SanUfrim^  belonged  to  the  clujtd  called  tbe  Sporadet,    ^Mtip  No.  UI^) 
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subject  to  Bgjrpt,  when  a  large  Egyptian  army  marched  to  his  ssdft* 
Kioe,  but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  fen 
of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  country.  AVe  find  that  the  next 
Eg3rptian  king,  Amdsis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  tht 
Oyrenean  king,  Agesilaus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  ol 
Bar\A,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyreue.  In  thf 
«rar  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  ca 
in  which  Agesilaus  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  wero 
left  dead  on  Uie  field.  The  successor  of  Agesildus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di 
rection  of  I>em6nax,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantinea.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Samos,  regained  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per 
sian  prince  Camby'  ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soop 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  againsv 
Bar'  CO,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  in 
habitants  were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  latCi  period,  Cyrene  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginia'uf'  they  subsequently  formed  a  dependency  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province.  Cyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Callim'- 
aohus ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Carneades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyreneao 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour^s  oro«s ;  an } 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  among  the  first  preacherF  of  Chris 
tiacity  to  the  Oreeks  of  Antioch.  (Matthew,  xzvii.  32 :  Mark  xv 
21  *  Aeli  iL  10:  vi.  9:  zL  20.) 
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CHAPTER    V 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 

fBOH  TBfi   f OUNDINQ  OF    ROME,    753  B.  a,   TO  THB   CX>NQUI8n  OF  GBCra   AXI 

GAaTHAOK,    146    B.  O.  =    607  YEARS. 

SECTION   I. 

SARJ.T   ITALY:    ROME   UNDER  THE  KINGS:    ENDINQ   510   B.  a 

AN  \J . YSIS.  1.  Italy— names  and  extent  of.— 3.  Mountains,  and  fertile  plains.—S.  Climate  - 
I  Principal  States  and  tribes. — 5.  Our  earliest  information  of  Italy.  Elrutean  ciTilizatioii 
{The  Etruscans.  The  Tiber.]-r-6.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  colonized  by  Greeks.  The  rise  of 
Rome,  between  the  Etruscans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.— 7.  Sources  and 
character  of  early  Roman  history. — 8.  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  the  founding  of  Alba.- 
[Lavin'ium  L&tium.  Alba.] — 9.  The  Roman  legends  continued,  down  to  the  saving  ol 
Rom'  ulus  and  R^mus.— 10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'  lius.— 11.  Auguries  for  selecting  the  site  anc< 
Dame  of  a  city.— 12.  The  Founding  op  Romk  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.]— 
13.  Stratagem  of  Romulus  to  procure  wives  for  his  followers.  [Sabines.]- 14.  War  with  thi 
Sabinks.  Treachery  and  fate  of  Tarp^la.--15.  Reconciliation  and  union  of  the  Sabines  and 
Romans.  Death  of  TulUus.  [Laurentines.]- 16.  The  intervening  period,  to  tlM  death  of 
Rom'  ulus.    Death  of  Rom'  ulus. 

17.  Rule  of  the  senators.  Election  of  Numa,  the  2d  king.  His  institutions,  and  death. 
tJftnus.]— 18.  Reign  of  Tul'  lius  Hostil'ius,  the  3d  king,  and  first  dawn  of  historic  truth.— i 
19.  Legend  of  the  UorkiM  and  Curi&i*l.— 20.  Tragic  death  of  Hor&tia.  Submission,  treachery^ 
and  removal  of  the  Albans,  Death  of  Tul'  lius.— 21.  The  reign  of  An'  ens  Mar'  tius,  the  4tb 
king.  [Ostia.]— 22.  Tarquin  thk  Elder,  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
the  throne.  (Tarquin'  li.}— 23.  His  wars.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 24.  Skr'  vids 
Tul'  lius,  the  6th  king.  Legends  concerning  him.  Wars,  jcc— 25.  Division  of  the  people 
into  centuries.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  Justice,  &.C.— 26.  Displea»> 
ure  of  the  patricians,  and  murder  of  Senrius.— 27.  The  reign  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  the  7tb 
king.  His  reign  disturbed  by  dreams  and  prodigies.— 28.  The  dispute  between  Sextus,  bif 
brothers,  and  Collatinus.  How  settled.  [Ardea  OolUtia.]— 29.  The  story  of  Lucretia,  aoo' 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  Hesperta,  Auscfua, 
Satur'  nia,  and  CEnotrUij  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  peniO' 
fala  of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  italt 
southern  direction  nearly  seven  hundred,  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
Dreadth  varying  from  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north* 
em  Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
try,  and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
tre  auch  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  for^^^ts  and 
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pasture  land  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainouS)  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  th^ 
north,  watered  by  the  ri^er  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrao* 
ing  an  area  of  about  t\io  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretchea 
•long  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  milts, 
from'  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terracina,  sixty  miles  south-cast 
from  Home.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria^  which  infects 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Apii- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  soutlicrn  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Baunians  Peucetians,  and  Messapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Naples^  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer 
tile,  and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  cii'cumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
arc  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  sommer* 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Gisal'pine  Gaul 
Etrnria,  Um'bria,  Picepum,  Latium,  Campania,  Sam'nium,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Lucdnia,  and  Brutiorum  A'ger, — the  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  thii 
frolume.     (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  r^p , 
resents  the  c«  untry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribei 
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maiiy  of  nvliioa,  especially  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
were,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gic  origin.  Of  these  tribes.  th« 
Etrurians  or  Etrus'  cans,*  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,"  were  the  most  important ;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the 
founding  of  Eome,  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilization ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  in 
fast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  in  subterranean  tunncli 
mt  tlirough  the  sides  of  hills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy, 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  firat 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Curaaa 
and  Neap'  olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'  tum,  Crotona,  Nax'  os,  and  Syracuse, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etrurian  civilization  remained  nearlj^ 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
Greek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Etrus'  cans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Home,  whose  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whose  dominion  was  dee* 
tincd,  eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

L  The  Etriirian*,  or  Etrut'  cans,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria,  a  eclcbrate'^  cotintrj  of 
iu.\jy  lyitfi  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  farther  advanced  in  civiU&atlM 
ttan  any  of  their  European  cotemporaries,  except  the  Greeivs,  but  their  origin  is  invclved  !■ 
obecurity,  and  of  ^oir  early  history  lUtle  is  kllowl^  as  their  writings  have  long  since  perished,  auit 
lh£ir  hicr«>glyphic  inscriptions  on  brass  are  utterly  lunntelligible.     (Map»  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

'2.  The  river  7V6er,  called  by  the  ancient  Latins  Mbala,  and  by  the  Greelss  Thtfmbris^  th« 
most  oelcbRUed,  though  not  tlie  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  has 
B  general  sotitheriy  course  about  one  hiuulred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  reaches  Rome,  when  H 
tiM^s  south-west,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  milo^  from  Rom«, 
wrmlnating  in  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  being  discolored 
by  tlie  mud  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Anciently  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vesaeli 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  auil  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source,  but 
tbe  entrance  of  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  its  subsequent  navigation,  have  become  so  dilBeuIt, 
ihat  the  harbor  of  Ostia  at  its  mouth  has  long  been  relinquished,  and  Civita  Vecehui  is  now 
the  port  of  Rome,  althougt  at  tlie  dt8taiir:e  of  tliirty-six  miles  north,  with  which  It  ia  omneflMl 
uerely  by  a  road.    {.Map*  Nos.  Vlll.  an    X.) 
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7.  What  historiaDs  hare  related  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  heen  drawn  from 
numerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  to  be 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known^ 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  contuined 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  tha 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.^ 

8.  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  df 
Troy,  iEneas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coa«it 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lavin'  ium.*  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  were  called  LcUini  or  Latins,  and 
their  country  Ldtium.^  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,'  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  legends  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
Numitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  th« 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  in  the  character  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  became  the  mother  of  twin  Boni 

].  Lnvin'  tvfii,  a  dty  of  li&Uuin,  was  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Rome.  The  modera 
Tillage  of  PraeticA,  about  three  miles  <Vom  the  coast,  Is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  ttt 
ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  Vlll.  and  X.) 

8.  Ancient  L&tium  extended  from  the  Tiber  southward  along  the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  ta 
tlie  Circeean  promonlory.    It  was  afterwards  extended  farther  south  to  the  river  Liris,  and  at 
•till  later  period  to  the  Vultumus.    The  early  inhabitants  of  Lft.tium  were  the  Latins^  (also 
general  term  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lfttium,)  Rutulians,  HOTnicinna,  ana  Volsoiana. 
(MApt  Nos.  VIlI.  and  X.) 

3.  Mha  appears  to  have  been  abcnt  flfleen  miles  south-east  iVom  Rome,  on  the  eftstem  short 
of  the  Alban  laice,  and  on  the  westuni  declivity  of  the  Atbnn  Mount  The  modem  villa  #f 
PMaxmolo  Is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alban  city.    {Map  No.  X.) 

t.  ''The  Trojan  legend  is  doubtless  a  home  sprung  fable,  having  not  the  least  hlitorksal  tralli 
■or  even  the  slightest  historical  importance." — Niohuhr's  Rom.  Hist.,  i.  p.  107. 

**  Niebuhr  has  shown  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  bo  unworthy  of  credit,  and  made  it  Impo* 
llblo  for  any  one  to  revi>  e  the  old  belief."— A uiliou's  Glas.  Diet. ;  article  Rome. 
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Bom'  ulus  and  Remus,  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Ami\lius  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  Syl'  via  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rushes,  float- 
ad  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offspring. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cotta^  on  the  Palatine  hilK  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  l^e  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  fiietions — the  followers  of 
Bom'  ulus  being  called  Quinotil'  ii,  and  those  of  Bemus  F4bii.  At 
length  Bemus  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the' secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Bom' ulus,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  Bemus 
&om  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Am  alius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Nnmitor. 

11.  Bom' ulus  and  Bemus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
namo  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Bach  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill.  Bom' ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
Bemus  on  the  Av'  en  tine,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  Bemus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Bom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Bom'  ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Bom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  atine  hill,  which  he 
inclosed^  oii  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  fouxdino 
But  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  o'  ^^^'^ 
feice,  when  Bemus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Bom' ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  om<Hi  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
huts  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Bome,^^'  within  whoM 

1.  See  description  of  Rome  pageSSSandMaiKr  No.  \* 
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limits  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  found  an  asylum.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  th:  founding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  yec>7  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Bomans,  as  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Pal'  atine,  were  without  wives ;  and  iLo  neighboring  tribes  scorn 
fully  declined  intermarriages  with  this  lude  and  dangerous  horde 
A.fier  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Eom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem 
lie  proclaimed  a  great  festival ;  and  the  neighboriqg  people,  cf 
pecially  the  Lat'  ins  and  Sabines,'  came  in  numbers,  with .  tlicb 
flrives  and  daughters,  to  witnesi^  iha  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  wen 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and'foroibl} 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latb 
^ties^  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  supcessively 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sibine  king,  Titus  Tatijb,  brought  a  power 

HI  WAR  ^^  army  against  Rome,  which  llj»u^  ulus  was  unable  to 
WITH  THi  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
8A  BiNM.  ^i^g  ^j^y^  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
•greed  jbo  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms-:-m caning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death;  for  the  Sabines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  being 
carried  on  their  left  arms.  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

*  15.  The  Sibines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom' 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  h« 
ad  lost.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  tho 
Sabine  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  in 

1.  Tbe  territorj  of  Uie  SAkitu*  lny  to  the  north-east  of  Rome.  At  the  tinif  when  iu  limiti 
irere  mott  clenriy  defined  it  was  sopbrated  fh>ni  L&tium  on  the  south  by  the  river  Anio,  nron 
Btnarte  by  the  liber,  from  Umbria  by  the  river  Nor,  and  ftom  Picenum  on  Ue  etit  by  Un 
ipeMiinM.    (Jfiyt  Moa.  VIII.  and  XJ 


duced  tbcm  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sabines  and  Romans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  haying  a  common  religion,  and  Rom'nlns  and 
Tatios  wore  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tatius  was  slain  by 
some  Laurentines*  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Layiu' 
ium,  and  henceforward  Rom'  ulus  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
Romau  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
nlus ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writcn 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  anoienk 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.* 
(B.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom' ulus, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  ciders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers^  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  iv.  numa. 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from. the  Sabine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Numa  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Tatius.  After  Numa  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  Ills  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
tIccs  of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Egeria  :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Janus ;'  and 


L  The  Laurentine*  were  the  people  of  fMuren'  turn,  the  chfef  city  of  LAtiwm,  lisureii'  lua 
vas  eighteen  milefl  aouth  from  Rome)  on  the  coast,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Patent*, 
iM«fs  Noa.  VIIL  and  X.) 

3.  Jinus  wiis  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  India.  He  was  repr» 
•entod  aoioetinies  with  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions,  and  sometimes  with  four.  He 
was  ihe  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heaTen  through 

a.  Niebultr  df^la  sereruly  with  those  writers  who,  in  attemptbig  to  dedaee  hdstoile  tralli 
from  this  poetical  fiction,  have  made  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  an  eolipae,  thero  wm 
tempest,  ssal  that  the  senator  i  themsulves  tore  B  >m'  ulus  to  pi«cer    <See  tfielwhr.  L>tV  4^ ' 
ilaa  tiebmlU'  Borne,  p.  Ski.) 
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ftfter  II  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  he  fell  aaleei 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  addii 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  molted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the    y.  tullos 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-    hosiiuus. 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  unit-ed  with 
the  Romans.     Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belongiug 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curiatii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Horatii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horatia,  who,  having  been  affiarced  io 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
ho  slew  h^r  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  wa45  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  thej 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  Horutia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Alban* 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  city 

which  the  sun  paases ;  and  henee  all  gat«fl  and  doors  on  earth  were  sacred  to  him.  Jamub  y 
<he  flm  month  in  the  religious  year  of  the  Romans,  was  named  after  him.  His  temples  si 
Bome  wero  numerous,  and  in  time  of  war  the  gates  of  the  principal  one  viere  open,  but  Ir 
•fme  ol  peare  they  were  closed  to  keep  wars  within. 
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was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  were  removed  to  th« 
Gaolian  hill,  adjoining  the  I'al'  atine  on  the  east  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-tw3  years,  Tullus  and  all  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  lightning.     (642  B.  C.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancus  Martius,  said  to  have  been^a 
grandson  of  N<hna,  next  on  the  list  of  Roman  kingis.     fie  is  rep 
resented  both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-    yi.  ancus 
nances  and  rituals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  fsiUen    i«Aaiii». 
mto  disuse  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.     He  subdued  manj 
rf  the  Latin  towns — ^founded  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia' — built  the 
§rst  bridge  over  the  Tiber — and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Roman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.     The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
issignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Prisons,  or  Tarqum 
the  Elder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii,* 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  born :  by  others  y,,.  tarquh 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  descent ;  but  Niebuhr  ™«  KLi>Ka. 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquii,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.     (617  B.  C.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etrus'  cans,  Latins,  and  Sabines,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
andsr  the  Roman  dominion ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
iccount  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city.     Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

1.  Qt'tU,  tbe  early  port  and  harbor  of  Rome,  onoe  a  place  of  great  wealth,  popiIatioiH  and 
tmportaiice,  was  situatod  ou  the  east  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  ita  moutli,  flAeen  miles  trom 
Rome.  Oe'tia,  which  still  retains  Ms  ancient  name,  is  now  a  miserable  village  or  scarcely  a 
bondred  inhjibitanis,  and  is  almost  uninhabitable,  from  Malaria ;  the  fever  which  tt  eujfenden 
carrying  off  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  couflnes  to  this  pestilential  region  during  th# 
hot  season.    The  liarbor  of  Os'  tia  is  now  merely  a  shallow  pool.   {Mapg  N'»s.  VUI.  and  X.) 

8.  Tarquin'  tt,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  was  about  f<  rty  mites  ndrili-'WM 
tpom  Rome,  on  the  Uft  banic  of  the  river  Marta,  several  miles  ()rom  its  niTUlh.  I'he  ruirs  o» 
'/V  :/k'na  mark  tbe  ti  e  ofthb  aiAsi^it  city.    (Mapa  Nob.  VIJ  .  and  X.) 
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the  Tiber ;  the  sewers,  which  yet  remain,  for  draining  the  marriiei 
and  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  the  porticos  around  th€ 
market-place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  tlie  foundations  of  the 
oitj  waUs,  which  were  of  hewn  stone,  it  i»  said  that  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty^ight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  ol 
me  sons  of  Ancus  Martins^  who  feared  that  he  would  ^Kscore  the  siio 
cession  to  his  gon-in-law  Servius  TuUius,  his  own  &Torite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Roman  people.    (579  B.  C.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  e£forts  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  MartioB,  thfl 
lenate  and  the  people  decided  that  Servius  should  rule  over  them 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  yut,  skrvtov 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  toI'Licb. 
with  marvellous  omens,  whidi  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  militarv  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries,  whose  rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
communities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Komans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  uni(m ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  imitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the'patricians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servius  thought  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
m  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  sumamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  formei 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servius.  The  old  king  Servius 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  daughter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con 
gratulate  her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blood. 
(535  B.  C.) 

27    The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  diatia 
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gaifihed  by  a  aeriw  of  tjrannieal  usurpations,  which  luade  his  natnA 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  suppM'teni 
by  diifiinishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  the  (x.  tarodiv 
oommon  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  thembelves  t"^  itroco. 
feel  the  weight  of  hi&  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Seryius  were  sw^t 
away — ^the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordtnanoes 
of  religion  sabred  to  fall  into  neglect  But  although  Tarquiii  wfts 
tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Roman  name  by  his  suecesaful  war?,  and 
aUiances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  l^e  midst  of  his  successes, 
Qowcyer,  he  was  distui^bed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  aod  appsltiBg 
prof.ligies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west :  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  fiock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eaglets  nesC  in 
his  garden,  threw  out  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  aad 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  me 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wi<«k- 
edness  of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Po- 
mans  were  besieging  Ardea,*  a  Rntulian  city,  Sextus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Collatinus,  happened  t.o 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wiv<»« 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  snr 
prise,  and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastilj 
rode,  first  to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  Collatia,' 
the  residence  of  Collatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  foimd  his  wife  Lueretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  thai 
Lucrctia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seizedi  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  OoUitia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
m  his  kinsman's  house,  viplated  the  honor  of  Lueretia..    Thereupon 

I.  Jirdea,  a  city  of  I^fttlnm,  and  the  capital  of  the  Rutuliaas,  was  about  twenty^foar  waljea 
iMth  ttom  Riime,  and  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  rains  of  the  ancient  city  are  stiU  vteiblB^ 
umI  bear  the  name  of  Anftea.    (Maps  Noa.  VIU.  and  X.) 

8l  CMMiOj  a  town  of  LAtinm,  was  near  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Auio,  twirfveor  thtrteoi 
■lies  east  flrom  Rome.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  tnoed  on  a  hil  which  has  obtained  tlie  name  of 
OtHHittm.    <Jtfa^  Cos.  Vm.  and  X.) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relatives, 
and  having  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  made  them 
swear  that  they  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  &om  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
wved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
ibe  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
fea&ce  of  banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  family,  and  to  declare 
Hul':  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.     (510  B.  (X) 


» » ♦  •■ 


SECTION   II. 

ROMAN  RKFUBLIG,  FROM  THE  ABOLITION  OF  ROYALTY,  610  B.O., 
TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WARS  WITH  CARTHAGE: 
263  B.  G  =  247  YEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Royalty  abolished.  The  laws  or  Servius  reestablished.  Consuls  electMLr— 
2.  Aristocratic  character  or  the  government.  The  strugii^Ie  between  the  patricians  and  pie* 
belans  begins.— 3.  Extent  or  Roman  territory. — 4.  Conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  Tarquins.  Etrvs'. 
cah  war.>--&  CooflicUng  accounts.  Legend  of  the  Gtrus'  can  war.  [Clusiuin.]— 6.  The  story 
of  Mutius  Sctev'ola. — 1.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  I^end.  The  probable  truth. — 8.  Hu- 
miliating  condition  of  the  plebeians  after  the  Etrus  can  war.— 9.  Continued  contenlfons.  Tli« 
olBoe  of  Dictator. — 10.  Circumstances  of  the  first  Plkbkian  Insurrkction.  [Voiacians.] — 11. 
Confusion.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Sacer.] — 13.  The  terras  of  reconciliation* 
OfDceand  power  of  the  Tribdnks. — 13.  League  with  the  Latins  and  Herniclans. — 14.  Vol* 
flciAK  AMD  JEqmxK  WARS.  Contradictory  statem^its.  [iEquians.  CorioU.]  Propoeal  of 
Ooriol&uua. — 15.  His  trial — exde — and  war  against  the  Romans.— IG.  The  story  of  Cincinatus.— 
17.  The  public  lands — and  the  fate  of  Spurius  Cassius. — 18.  Continued  demands  of  the  people. 
Election  and  office  of  thk  Dccku'  virs.— 19.  The  laws  ef  the  deeem'  virs.— W.  The  decwm'- 
Tirs  are  continued  in  office— their  additional  laws— and  tyranny.— 21.  The  story  of  Virginia.— 
S2.  Overthrow  of  the  decern'  virs,  and  death  of  Appius. — 23.  Plebeian  innovations.  The  office 
Of  Censors.— 34.  Rome,  as  viewed  by  the  surrounding  people.  Ctrcumstances  that  led  to  the 
erjkR  WITH  Veil  [Situation  of  Veil.]— 35.  Dastruction  of  Veii,  and  extensien  of  Roman 
fierritory. 

8P.  Gallic  -kvasioh.    Circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy.    {Ciratpine 
Gaul.}— 87  The  Ronuui  ambassadors.    Conduct  of  Brenniis.— S8.  The  Romans  defeated  by  i h« 
Gauls.    General  abandonment  of  Rome.    [ITie  Allia.    Roman  Forum.]— 39.  Entrance  of  th« 
Gauls  into  the  city.    Massacre  of  the  Senators.    Rome  plundered  and  burned.— 30  Vain  at* 
tempts  to  storm  the  citadel.    The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.    The  mors 
probable  acooant    (The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.— 32.  Renewal  of  the  Pic- 
niciAif  AMb  Patrician  contests.    Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  Manlius.— 33.  Con* 
Untied  oppression  of  the  plebeians.— 34.  Great  reforms  made  by  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sex 
tua    The  office  )f  Prctor.— 35.  Progress  of  the  Roman  power.    The  Samnite  c«mfederaey 
[The  Samnite9.>--96.  First  Samnitb  war.    [Cap' ua.]    League  with  tlu  Samnites.    ijstti 
irar— 97   Second  Samnitb  war. — Defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  renewed  alTuioe.    (OmtiM 
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Foriu.>~38.  Tb(  Mnatc  deelaren  Uie  treaty  void.  Maffmnimtty  of  Pontius^— SOi  tlie  ybikb 
Bamnitk  war.  Fate  of  Pontius.  [UmbrlaJ— 40.  War  with  thk  Tarkntinkb  and  Pyr 
RHCR. — il.  First  encrtu>Jter  of  Pyr'rhiw  with  the  Romans. — 42.  P)r  rhus  attempts  negotiation 
His  aecond  Imtllo. — 43.  Siorj  of  ilie  getieroaityof  Fabriciua,  aiH  magiiuiiinity  of  PyriHtts, 
Pyr'  rhus  pussoa  over  to  Sicily— returns,  and  renews  the  war— Is  defeated— and  abandons  Italy 
Roman  supremacy  over  all  ItaJy.  [Rubicon.  Amus.  Tuscan  Sea.]— 44.  Alliance  with  Lgypt 
•tcUian  affiurs.    V^hiening  dicle  of  Roman  lti«lof7. 

1.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  previous  seotion,  royalty  was 
abolished  at  Borne,  after  an  existence  of  two  hnadred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  tkould 
express  a  wish  to  rnle  as  king  should  be  declared  an  outlaw.  Th« 
laifs  of  Servius  were  reestablished,  and,  according  to  the 

0ode  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 

trusted  to  two  consuls,^  annually  elected.     The  first  chosen  were 

Butus  and  CoUatiniis. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Republic,  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo* 
oratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
from  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  Surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  froni  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lest 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  bo  firmly  established  there. 

ft  The  emtnlt  bad  at  first  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  InngB ;  and  all  other  amgwtnter 
were  sutject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Thoy  summoned  the  meetings  of  the 
imale  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people — they  hud  the  chief  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  th9  goT«>rc.iient»they  levied  soldiers,  appointed  ra  At  of  the  militaiy  offlcen,  and,  in  time 
ofwa.'s  had  supreme  command  of  the  armies.  In  dangerous  conjunctures  they  were  anned 
with  abeolute  power  by  a  decree  of  the  mnate  that  ^they  should  talce  care  that  the  republic 
leoriTes  no  barm.''  Their  badges  of  office  were  the  toga  pnetezta^  or  mantle  bordered  with 
purple,  and  an  ivory  sceptre  ;  and  when  tliey  appeared  in  public  they  were  accompanied  by 
twelve  officers  called  Uetors,  eucii  of  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  (fat'tet,)  with  nn  aat 
(jgeeurit)  plaeed  in  the  middle  of  tnem ;— the  former  denoting  the  poww  of  80oui]^ng«  or  of 
Hdioary  puni^hmfsnt— and  Uie  latter,  \he  power  of  life  and  lea'.h. 
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4.  Tbe  efforts  of  Tarqnin  to  recover  the  tlirotre  gare  rise  to  a  con 
tpiracy  among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extoi*tions.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  srvus'cAN  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrus'- 

^^^       eaas,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  wa* 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  •The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceed 
mgly  conflicting.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Olusium,^  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'can 
princes,  led  an  overwtielming  force  against  Kome,  the  Eomans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber ; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  C6cles,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  ScaV  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Scsev'  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  ScseV  ola,  had 
cnly  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  lift, 
cffercd  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrendere<l 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins^  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  legain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

L  r?it#nm,  now  C%t«5t,  was  a  town  of  Etrbrla,  situated  on  the  western  bank  or  tbe  firm 
tHutHf  a  tributary  of  Ibe  Tiber,  about  eigbtgr-Ave  mUet  oortb-wMt  ftom  Rohm^  (Moj^  Ikk  VUL1 
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throne  excited  alarm,  and  the  Etms'  can  war  continaed,  that  the  go?* 
fimment  under  tlie  first  consuls  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patrioiam.  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  forner,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  tne  most  abjeet 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  madu  not  only  him, 
but  hh*  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
Kiourge  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeiaiis  wore  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  ihe  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  tc 
the  creation  of  a  dictator ,  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  office  or 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  oicxator, 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
nonsul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  Uia 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrioian  order.*^ 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
>»lm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol* 
soians^  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  ly.  PLmiAN 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  iNauBBucrioji 
and  famishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  ttem  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war 

].  The  Folscian*  were  the  most  southern  of  the  tribes  that  tnhabited  Li^tUim.  Thefr  terrl- 
iory  exUmdliig  along  the  coast  southward  fhHQ  Antium  about  fiftj  mllea,  twatiMd  with  cities 
tUsk.  with  a  hardy  and  warlike  race.    (Mapt  Noa.  VIII.  and  X.) 

a.  The  oflBceofJtctotor  had  existed  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  before  tlils  time. 
The  authority  of  all  the  other  magislrateSf  except  that  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  ISS,;  censed  ai 
sooB  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  fier- 
hape  in  the  case  of  knights  and  senators,  and  ^rom  his  decision  there  was  no  appea! ;  but  fuf 
an>  abuse  of  his  power  he  might  be  culled  to  account  after  his  resignation  or  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  oiBce.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  patrician  ranks  only  ;  but  about  tli« 
rear  356  B.  C.  it  was  opened  by  C.  Marciub  lo  the  plebeians  also.    See  Niebuhr  s  Rome, »  370 
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fkmiDe  bad  first  compelled  him  to  sell  his  all,  and  then  to  borrow ; 
Mid  when  he  could  not  pay,  his  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sons,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B  C.) 

ill.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  city.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spurned 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  tba 
eonsuls  appoafled  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  Uieir  officers  in  the  very  midst 
df  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,'  or  the  Sacred  Mount 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul 
titude  of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  efiecteo 
on  the  t«rms  Uiat  all  contracts  of  inscdvent  debtors  should  be  can 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  tr^ 

V.  TRIBUNES  '*'*^  •  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

OF  TUB     chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 

PEOPLB.     ^^^j.  ^^^  abuses  of  authority.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy.^ 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  was 
omated,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  yoars  later  with  the  Hernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Latium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
oontracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  supe- 

I.  TIm  Mvm  Stt9erj  or  ^  Sacred  Mountidn,**  Is  a  low  range  of  oandAtoiie  hills  ^jSjua/i^ig 

■loiig  the  right  bank  of  the  A.nio,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  fVoii» 
Soma.    {Maps  Nos.  VIIL  and  X.) 

a.  Hie  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  external  marlcs  or  distinction ;  but  an  officer  caLe 
MTJitor  attended  them,  to  clear  the  way  and  summon  people.    Their  chief  poyfer  at  fknl  r^m- 
sisted  in  preventing,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  vetCj  ^l  forbid,^  any  measure  which  Ibey 
thought  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  p1el)eian8  had  withdrawn  to  the  ^  Sacred  Mount,"  the  Senate  despatched  an 
smbasey  of  ten  men,  headed  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  Agrippa  if 
said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  related  to  the  people  the  since  well-knowii  fuble  of  the  3cIIy  and 
the  Members.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fruits  of  their  toil  und  care  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  belly,  refused  to  perfbmi  any  more  labor ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  wholt 
body  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  people  understood  the  moral  of  ihe  bble,  aiid  wfln 
<wdy  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation. 
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riority.  Theae  leagues  made  with  cities  that  were  once  subject  to 
the  Romans,  show  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin 
ishod  by  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  yean 
of  the  Republic. 

14.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
^•rs  with  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians.'     The  historical  y^^  volsciait 
eontradictions  of  this  period  are  so  nnmerous,  that  little   and  jiQi;i- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but    ^^  ^^*'*' 
It  is  evident  that  the  Yolscians  and  .^B^quians  were  defeated,  and  tha 
Cains  Marcius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  Corioli- 
nus  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  the  Yolscian  town  of  Gorioli^ 
and  that  Lucius  Quinetius,  called  Cincinnatus,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  .^iquians.     Coriolanus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes; 
and  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Coriola- 
nus  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
ihej  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Coriolanus,  had  not 
the  tribunes  summ<Hied  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo 
pie.  The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
commons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  he 
went  over  to  the  Yolscians — was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
— ^aud,  after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  eity,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  coimtrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Yolscians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  ^^  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  JBquians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  exVremity,  the 

1.  The  JK^uians  dwelt  principally  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  north  of  that  stream,  and 
between  the  Sabtnesand  the  Mars!.    (Maps  Koa.  VIII.  and  X.) 

8l  Corioli  la  supposed  to  have  been  about  tweiityHwo  or  twenty-three  mftes  •oixtb<«atfrn» 
B'>iiM.  A  hill  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  OiovA,  is  thought,  with  some  degree  %t  prab 
ab)Hty,  to  n^resent  '.he  nte  of  this  ancient  Volsclan  city.    (Map  No.  X.) 
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Senate  and  people  chose  Cincinnatus  dictator,  and  sending  in  haste 
to  inform  him  of  his  election,  the  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  his 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  farmer.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  saluted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  Ho  soon  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  dnys^ 
having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  bii 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

J  7.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Komans  appeal 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large ;  but  of  late  the  oon 
quered  lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cassius,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
L'lto  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
of  Cassius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  tho  only  way 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constant^ 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Oas 
Sius,  the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  JBquians  and  Volscians,  and  with  continued  Strug- 
gles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribanea 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
tho  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  personBj 

VII.  TOB     hence  called  decern  virSy  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
DEciivviBs.  laws  fiw  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  tho  pow 
ers  of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  C.) 

19.  After  several  months*  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  3od«i 

•.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  story  of  Cfncinni^tiis  Tormed  the  subject  ot  a  beantt* 
bl  poenu  to  the  substance  of  which  most  writers  have  given  the  credit  of  hisloi  cal  autheoF 
tjetty,  although  Niebulir  has  shown  that  the  truth  of  the  legend  will  not  stand  the  left  of 
«ritloiam.    (.See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125-6.  and  Araold^s  Rome,  i.  pp.  131-5.  and  aoieij 
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of  laws,  eDgraven  on  ten  tables,  which  continued,  down  to  the  time 
^f  the  emperors,  to  he  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  penal  jarisprudenoe 
of  the  Roman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it.  The  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
was  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  offices  of  State  equally  between  patri* 
oians  and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  suU 
aequently  enacted. 

20.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classoff 
Qiiited  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected;  but  the  former  appear 
to  hat^e  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  ttoelve  tables, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  foi 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — ^that  the 
latter  wore  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — that 
their  intermarriage  with  patricians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
could  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
cemvirs now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
more  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect.  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Virgintus,  a  patrician  officer ;  but  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
skim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
distracted  futher,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
hon:r,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  Lire 
Assembled  people.  (448  B.  C.) 

22  A  general  indignation  against  the  decemvirs  spread  through  the 
city :  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  decem- 
virs was  overthrown  ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored ;  while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  commons,  bj 
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giving  to  their  votes,  in  certain  casea,  the  authority  3f  law.  AppioSi 
haring  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  his  own  hand 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult  strug- 
gle the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  C.  445,)  and  two  years  latei 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.  One  important  duty  of  the  consuls  had  been  the  taking 
of  tho  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un 
willing  that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 

VIII.  OFFICE  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  ;^   and  thus  the 
OF  CENSORS,  long-continued  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  theii 

own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  full  consular  powers,  were 

defeated 

24.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  mark  the  domestic  oouncik 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strength  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Borne  only  a  nation  of  warriors  thai 
had  already  recovered  the  strength  it  had  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  that  was  now  marching  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  had  to 
maintain.  Veil,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  import^ant  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  tho  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

IX.  WAE     ^ho  young  republic.     At  length  the  chief  of  the  people 
WITH  vEii.   of  Veii  put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors ;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Veii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  tcf  the  rulief  of  Veii 


I.  F'm^  numerous  remains  of  which  still  exist,  was  about  tirelve  m'ues  north  trom  Bomei,  i» 
plaM  Mnr  known  by  the  name  of  l*Ituola  Famete,    {Maps  Nos.  VIIL  and  X.) 

a.  Ac  Important  duty  of  the  censors  was  that  of  inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.  T^ef 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  marlcs  of  disgrace  upon  those  who  deserved  it, — such  ar  ex.* 
eluding  a  senator  from  the  senate-house— depriving  a  Icnight  of  his  public  horse  if  be  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  it ; — and  of  punishing,  in  various  ways,  tliose  who  did  not  cultivats  cheir 
grounds  properly — ^those  who  lived  too  long  unmarried—and  those  who  were  of  dissolute  rooi- 
tit.  They  had  charge,  also,  of  the  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands-  TIm 
eAee  of  censor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  allusion  to  the  severity  with  which  Gate 
Ibe  Elder  disehtfged  its  duties,  he  is  commonly  styled,  at  the  present  day  **  ( *ato  the  Ceneni.^ 
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repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  people  of  Y^ii 
were  finally  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Roman  dictator,  Camillus,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C.)     The  spoil  taken  from  the  con-* 
quored  city  was  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State^  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
transferred  to  Rome.     The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Yeii  in  the  war,  and  the  Roman  territory 
WM  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 
'26.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imagmary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as 
sailed  by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro 
man  name.     During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barba> 
rians  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps    x.  oaluo 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down     iNVAaioN. 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
Qaul.^     Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Strusean  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  witl 
him  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all   these   good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
tne  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27,  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  :^nt  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the 
Ciusians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennus 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
•enate;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  AV  ia,*  a  battle 

L  Cisalptne  Ga¥\  meaning  ^  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,"  tc  distinguish  it  flrom  *  Gaiil  b*- 
fond  the  Alps,"  cir  jraced  all  that  portion  of  Northern  Italy  tl&t  was  watered  by  the  river  Po 
■od  its  uumerour  tr '.butaries,  extending  south  on  tlie  Adriatic  coast  to  the  river  Rubicon,  and 
<m  til*  Tittcan  oojBK  to  the  river  Macro.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

9,  Tbe  M'ia^D^K  the  .4ta,  was  a  nnall  stream  that  ftowed  into  th«  Hber  (torn  *b»  •«•« 
■boot  ten  miles  D^rth-east  (torn  Rome.    (JUiop  No.  \.> 
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was  fought,  and  the  Romans,  forty  thousand  in  number,  wore  defeat 
ed.  (390  B.  0.)  Brcnnus  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Rome  to  con 
summate  his  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandomng  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
tlicm  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,*  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with   horns   and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the* 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.     The  wild  barbarians,  seized  witb 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  oomis 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.     At  length  a  Q-aul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  m&n 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre 
He  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  ddath  was  the  signal  of  n 
general  massacre.     Then  the  plundering  commenced  :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  es 
oeption  of  a  few  houses  on  the  PaV  atine,  was  burnt  to  the  grovnd.^ 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  G-auls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  hvi 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  awoke  Mar 
eaa  Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  tlK 

1.  The  Roman  Farum  was  a  larg<p  open  space  between  tbeCapltoline  and  Pal'  atlne  hU!i,8Qr 
rounled  by  porticos,  shops,  ftc,  wbere  assemblies  or  the  people  were  generally  held,  Jnetiot 
tdmhii.otered,  and  public  businessitnui^cted.  It  is  now  a  mere  open  space  strewed  for  the 
t&ost  port  ^Ith  ruins,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  accumulated  to  stich  an  extent  is 
(J  raise  the  sivface  (Vom  (If teen  to  twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.    Seep.  583. 

a.  DiflbrAD*  writers  have  given  the  date  of  tba  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  ft  "^  WS  to 
B.C 
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precipice,  and  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  who  vvere  iconnting  lifter 
him.  At  length  famine  began  to  be  felt  by  the  garrisop.  But  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  melting  away  by  pickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Bome  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  oP  Boman  legend,  Ca- 
mirius  entered  the  city  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  "  It  i£  the  custom 
of  us  Romans  to  ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
•rdered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Gauls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba 
ble  account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  coimtry  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.' 
4ccording  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  *^  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Bome  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
00  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
to  Yeii ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  Uie  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Bome,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio  . 
lence.     The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  zl  plebeiah 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patrician  ^'"*«'^* 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold       tests. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Boman  should  be  carried  into  bondagu 
for  debt.     Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
but  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  th 
go?omment,  and  for  sedition.     Beleased  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul-  ■ 
titude,  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority ; 
and  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  ^reason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the 
icene  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  account  states  that,  being 

I.  The  tToKstiaTis  were  a  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  mouUis  of  tho  POk 
•mwumI  Um  hekd'Wtcwor*  of  the  Adriatic.    (Majt  No.  VIIL> 

G  10 
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in  insttrrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a  troachoroiui  slftva 
burled  him  down  the  precipice.*     (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  plebeians  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  iius,  but  his  death 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased, until  universal  distress  prevailed :  debtors  were  every  daj 
eonsigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  number 
of  ftee  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing ;  those  who  remained  were  ro 
duced  to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Home  was  on  \ht 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li 
einius  Stole  and  Lucius  Sextius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
t]ie  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  37 1  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Ayentine,  that  the 
patrician  senate  yielded  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Lioinius.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  intet-est,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
fleoured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.     To  sav( 

XII,  OFFICE  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  the 
OF  pR-«ToiL  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  th% 
oonsul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  )fficer  with  the  title  of  PrteLofi} 
ohosen  from  the  patrician  order ;  yet  within  thirty -five  years  afiar 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Licinius,  not  only  the  prsetorship,  but  the 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Borne  from  internal  dissen 
iions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike 'ener 

m 

1.  Tlie  ;»r0Cer«  were  Judicial  magistrates, — officers  answering  to  the  modem  chief-Justice  o 
diaucellDr.  The  modem  English  forms  of  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes  are  mostlj 
taken  fh>m  those  observed  by  the  Roman  prsetors.  At  flrst  but  one  praetor  was  chosen ;  aftei 
wards,  when  foreigners  became  numerous  at  Rome,  another  pnetor  was  added  to  administe 
(ustice  to  them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizens,  in  later  times  sut>ordin%te  Judges,  callM 
piOTinds  praatoiA,  were  appointed  to  administer  Justice  in  the  provinces. 

a.  See  Niebuhr,  L  875.  .... 
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gied.  Occadiunaily  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  madt 
broads  upon  the  Roman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driven 
back  with  loss;  while  the  Etrus'cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam- 
nite*  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  exteol 
of  tci  ritory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

36.  Cap'  ua,'  a  wealthy  city  of  Campdnia,  having  obtained  froa 
Romo  the  promise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,    ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  lal  ter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     samnitb 
army  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^^^ 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the   Samnites  proffered  terms  of  peacoi 
which  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap* 
pears  to  have  broken  the  connection  that  liad  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Campania  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (338  B.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroachments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.     Tho 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  under  their  able  general  Pontiut 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^^  seoowd 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Caudine     samnite 
Forks,*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^^ 
lion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
(321  B.  C.)     The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldieri 
ihould  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  under  thi 

1.  The  Samnites  dwelt  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  south-east  fh>m  Romo,  thaii 
territory  lying  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  Oamp&uta  and  L&tium  on  the  west.  .1/  qn 
21m.  VUI.  and  X.) 

2.  Cap'  'j.%,  the  capital  of  Carop&nia,  was  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  riref 
Tultur'  nua,  (now  Vulturao,)  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  south-east  fN>m  Roi  le.  The 
lemains  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one  hundrei^ 
thouauud  spectators,  and  some  of  its  tombs,  Ue^  attest  its  ancient  splendor  and  mui|^iiffceiio«i 
Fwo  and  a  half  miles  from  the  site  of  tite  ancient  city,  is  the  modem  city  of  Cap'  ua,  on  thft 
«n  bank  of  the  Vu!turno.    (Map  No.  VI II.) 

3.  Tlie  Caudine  h  *rks  were  a  narrow  piiss  in  the  Samnite  territory,  about  thirty-flve  mllM 
Bortli'«>flt  ftom  the  Cap  ua.  The  present  valley  of  Arpmia^  (or  Forchia  di  Arpsia,)  not  fat  tt^m 

iTeoto,  is  thought  t«>  answer  to  this  paM. 
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jrdke;  thai  there  shou.d  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  placc/S  thai 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil 
meut  of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Eoman  knights  aa 
hostages. 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  dii^aster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Roman  senate  imme 
diately  declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
had  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
(rhom  the  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
«fter,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truoe,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  San* 

^„  «,„,„r.    iiites  were  at   times   aided  by  Umbrians,*  Etrus'cans 

XV.   THIRD  "^  ' 

8AMN1TB  and  Gau]«>,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
^'**'  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself.  (B.  C.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  tlie  old  man  to  execution.  (291  R  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  C.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xn.  WAR    ^ouJ^d  a  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  tum,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  THE    of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.    The  Tarentines,  abandoned 

TAkENTiNKs.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  luxury,  had  often  employed  mercenary  Gre 

-  1.  e^'ftrtOftheterritoryof  IheUmbriana,  wasevtof  Etruria  on  the  lett  bank  of  tlM  Tib«i 
tBd  nf  rtb  of  tb^  SabiDe  territory.    (Maps  Noa.  VII I.  and  X.) 
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cian  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  rude  tribes  by  which  the^  wejc 
Burrounded,  and  now,  when  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  ugain  had 
recourse  to  tomign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  has  previously  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nectii^n  with  events  in  Grecian  history.     (See  p.  lOb.; 

41.  Pyr ^  rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  turn  at  the  head  of  ao 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  Laevinus,  mtyen 
times  was  Pyr'  rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  C.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stern  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  '^  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  P3rr'  rhus  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Cineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly -bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory/' 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  *' 

279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
tliird  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr' rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabriciu3  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  ho  released  all  hif 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
pissed  over  into  Sicily*  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  tin 
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G-ret;k cities a^instthc Carthaginians.  (276  B.  C.  Seep  121.)  Ro* 
turning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  renewed  hostiii* 
ties  witli  the  Romans,  bat  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  consul 
Curius  Dentatufl,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn 
and  the  establishment  of  Roman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  from  tfae 
Rubidon*  and  the  Arnus,^  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruriaj  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
A.driat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
mfluf'.nce  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  cmy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
Ihe  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
witJiin  the  vortex  of  Roman  ambition. 


-•■♦-♦- 


SECTION  III. 

TKB  ROMAN  REPUBtlO,   FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  l^R   CURTHAGINIAN  WARS, 

263    B.  C ,   TO   TUB   REDUCTION   OF   GREECE   AND   CARTHAGE  TO  THB 

CONDITION   OF   ROMAN    rROVINCES :  146B.a  =  117  YEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Gei^raphlcal  acconnt  of  Carthaob.  [l^i8.]~-2.  African  domii^oai  of 
Ovthage.  Foreign  poeseaaions.  Trade.  [Sardinia.  Corsica.  Balearic  Isles.  Malta.] — X 
drcumstances  of  Roman  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. — 4.  Commencement  of  the  First 
fnific  War.  The  Carthaginians  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Romans  take  Agrigentum.— 5.  TLf 
Cferthaginiaiu  ravage  Italy.    Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet.    First  naval  encounter  with  tha 

• 

1.  The  Rubicon^  which  forme<l  in  part  the  boimdary  between  Italy  proper  and  Osalpint 
Gbr],  U  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Adrlat'  ic,  eighteen  ot  twenty  miles  south  3f  Eav> 
muL    (^/ap  No.  VIII.) 

9  The  river  »^mus  (now  the  ^mo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etmria  on  the  north  until  the  tim« 
df  Angostus.  On  both  its  banks  stood  Florenlia,  the  modem  Florence ;  and  eight  ijiifes  frooi 
lli  mouth,  on  its  right  bank,  stood  Pisse,  the  modem  Pisa,    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

\  TbA  Tuscan  Sea  was  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extended  along  the  t*>ai<  «^ 
Ctrwla,  V  Tuscany.    (Jl/ap  Nt.  Vil I.) 
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Ov^iaginjinB.— 6.  fioman  iwign  of  carrying  the  war  into  AMca.  Setood  d«fiMt  <if  fhe  Otr> 
Juiginiaua. — 7.  Reguliis  ii.vadM  the  Uarthaginiao  territory.  His  first  successes,  and  final  d«> 
bat.  [Hermasan  promoDlory.  Clypea.] — 8.  Roman  disasters  on  the  sea.  Reduction  of  '.IM 
Roman  fleet,  Roman  victory  in  Sicily.— 0.  Regains  is  sent  to  Rome  with  propobals  of  pcacA 
His  return  to  Cartilage,  and  subsequent  fute. — 10.  Subsequeut  events  of  the  war.  Conditioiis 
of  the  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

11.  General  peace.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  Illtk'ian  Wae.  [lUyr' iaiia.}~lS.  E^ 
■ulla  of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greeks.  War  with  the  Gauls.  [Clastldiom.]— IX  Ham'- 
Hearts  designs  upon  Spain.  Uis  enmity  to  the  Romaos.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Oartha- 
glni&DS  in  Spain.  Uannibal^s  conquests  there.  Roman  wnbassgr  to  Caitbage.  [Saguama^ 
Ibanaa.    OataltnUL.] 

1&  Opeidng  of  the  Sbcond  Pumc  War.  Plmos  of  the  opposing  generals.  Hannihal's  mank 
k.  Italy.  Battles  on  the  Tldntis  and  the  Trebia.  [GauL  ManeiUes.  Turin.  Tidaus.  Nti* 
oldia.  R.PO.  Trebia.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trasimenus  and  CannsB.  [Traslroenus.  Cannas.]— 17« 
l^efection  fh>m  the  cause  of  Rome.  Courage,  and  renewed  eflbrts,  of  the  Romuis. — Id.  Ilaniii 
bftl  at  Capua.  Successful  tactics  of  F\ibliis  Maximus.  Hasdrubal.  Fall  of  Syracuse.  [Metaunu. 
Archimedes.]— 10.  Sciplo  carries  the  war  into  AlHca.  His  successes.  RecaJ  of  Uaooibal, 
>om  Italy.  [Utica.]— 20.  Confidence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  UannibaL  Battle  of  Zama.  The 
«rms  of  peace.    Trturaph  of  Sdpio.    [Zama.] 

SL.  The  distresses  which  the  war  bad  brou^t  upon  the  Romans.  Their  unconquerable 
spirit,  and  renewed  prosperity.—^  State  of  the  world— favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  republic— S3.  A  GaacuN  Wae.— S4.  Stkiam  War.  Terms  of  the  pea4se.  Disposal  of 
the  conquered  provinces.  [Magnesia.  Pergamus.]— 3S.  The  fate  of  Hannibal  and  Sclpio.— 9t 
Reduction  of  Greece.  Ths  Thiro  Pumc  War.  Relations  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romaos 
•Ince  the  battle  of  Zama.— 97.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armament  Demands  of  ih* 
Romans.— 28.  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.— 89.  Events  and  reeolta  of  Iki 
ronteat.    Destruction  of  Carthago,  146  B.  C. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenioian  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

T    CAKTHAOK 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modern  city  of  Tunis,*  but,  according  to  some  modem  writers, 
only  three  or  four  mil<^s.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  T!\mi9  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  ths 
Gulf  of  Tunis 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion 
»ver  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
m  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrendica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  dcpen 


^  7Vm«  Is  about  fou/  milns  flt>m  the  sea,  and  three  miles  south-west  trom  the  ruinaof 
■naent  Cartbage.  Among  tht  se  ruins  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  large 
dstenis,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  city  from  a  distanoi 
of  at  least  fifty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  Tunesy  existed  before  the  foundation  of 
Outhagin  The  chief  events  in  the  history  c^  Tunis  are  its  numeroos  setges  and  captorar 
ftos  pp  33&4I0.  Map  No.  VIIL) 
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ieneies  in  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia/  Corsica/ 
the  Balearic  Isles/  and  Malta/  It  is  believed  that  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Bo> 
scan  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  merccnariofl| 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab* 
lished  themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  Messana, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Rome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic*  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
II.  FiBST     ftftcr  the  surrender  of  Taren'  tum,  when  the  Romans 

puNio  WAB.  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  Is  a  hlllj  but  fertile  island  of  the  MedlterraDean,  about  one  hundred  and  thlr^ 
milea  aouth-west  fh>m  the  nearest  Italian  coaat.  At  an  early  period  the  Carthaginians  formed 
settlements  there,  but  tha  shores  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Panic  wars,  337  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  bravely  d»> 
fended  themselves,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (Map  No.  VIIL) 

S.  Caraiea  lies  directly  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bonifado, 
len  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part.  Some  Greeks  from  Ph6cis  settled  here  at  an  early 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.  Thtf  Romans  took  the  Island  At>m  the  Aliaf 
«31  B.  G.    (Map  No.  VITI.) 

9L  The  Baitaric  I»te»  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  former  of  which 
Is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  cast  fW>m  the  coast  of  Spain.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebusos,  now 
hica^  ts  ^ked  among  the  Baleares.  The  terra  Balearic  Is  derived  fh>m  the  Greek  worA 
lo/ifta,  **  to  throw,''— alluding  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  8lii«. 
\i  an  early  date  the  Phoenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baieares.  They  were  sdcoeeded  bf 
he  Carthaginians,  fW>m  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Metellus,  conquered  these  islaodf  121 
fe.a    (Jlfi^  No.  IX.) 

4.  MattOj  whose  ancient  name  was  Melita,  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterraneaat  sixty  m^iea 

south  flrom  Sicily.    The  Phcenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tha 

Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Pimic  war 

t  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  Sicily.    Set 

•lb6I».4ea    (MapVo.YUV) 

a.  The  term  Punic  means  simply  *  Carthaginian."  It  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  pA^twilrMj 
In  its  sense  of  pwrple^  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  in  allusiori 
lo  tbe  bmoiia  puriile  or  crimsuii  of  lyre,  the  porMit  rity  of  Cartilage.  The  Romans,  adaptt*«g 
Ite  word  to  tlie  analogy  of  t)ie  Latin  tongue,  changed  it  to  FaaicM,  whence  tlie  English  wot  i 
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command  of  the  consul  Claudius.  After  they  had  gained  possessir  n  of 
Messdna,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Hiero,  king  of  Syrncasc, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  tho 
Romans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
still  enahled  them  to  retain  the  command  of  the  surrounding  Hcaa^ 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginianf 
fdrtified  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element.  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  having  invented  an  elevated  draw-bridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost.     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in 
volving  in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
n  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  •But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  leu 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
ft)llowed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — ^more  than  thirty,  of  theif 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty -four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.     (256 

B  C.) 

7.  Rogulus  proceeded  fcc  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eagtern  ooa^t 
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of  thj  'HeiJAsean  promontory*  took  Clyp'ea'  by  storm,  eonqnerei 
Tunis,  received  the  submission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Roman  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Rcgulus  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
bar  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip'pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi 
nians,  promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip'  pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'  ea. 
Of  Xantbip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermaean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return, — a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians neai*Panor' mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  contort 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

1.  The  Hemuean  promontory^  or  **  promontory  of  Mercury,'*  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Cof 
Bon,  usually  called  the  northern  cape  of  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  about  fort^'Ave  miles  Dorlb- 
east  from  the  site  of  Carthago.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

H  Gyp'  eo,  now  Jlklib'  ia^  was  sil  lated  on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  iv  Oaoe  Bod  a 
tliort  distance  •ynth  frv>m  the  cape.    *Map  No.  Vri.) 
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hiB  dtmgeoQ  to  accompany  the  embassy,  the  CarthaginiaDS  trusting 
that,  weary  jf  his  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
the  proffered  terms ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
'that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  oon^ 
oluded,  he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  martyrdom  bai 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets,  and  his  self-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that-  he  died  a  natural 
death.^ 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  termination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Romans; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  C. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Rome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
abut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  m  ili.tb'« 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief.  A  war  soon  broke  ^^  ^a»- 
out  with  the  lUyr'ians,'  which  led  the  Roman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'  ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  lUyr'  ians  had  conw 
mitted  numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Teu'  ta,  the  lUyr'  ian  queen, 
tcld  them  thai  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
§ho  could  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

L  The  lllffr'  ic-M  were  inhabitants  of  /Z/yr'  t«  or  iUfr^  lewn,  a  ooantry  bordering  en  tht 
AMat'  ie  sea,  oppotite  Italy,  and  bordered  en  the  tonth-aast  by  Cpli  ua  and  Maeedtaia.  (JVsf 
Ka.  Vllt.) 

a.  KlelAihr,  h,  HI  p.  97S.  ai  i  iT.  TH 
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Bbmans  to  do  away  with  bad  customs ;  and  so  incensiid  was  th« 
queen  at  Lis  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  lUyr'ians,  after  successive  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
m  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  tho 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  B.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi*^ 
ties  diowed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor ;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achsean  league ;  and  the  Corinthiani 
conferred  upon  the  Bomans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

IV  WAE  t)rought  on  a  war  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 
wrra  THB  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy^  and  advanced 
GADLs.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After,  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  Marcellus,  at  Clastid'  ium,'  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Viridomarus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spain,*  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia:  "  I  have  three  sons," 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  wher» 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  th« 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil'  car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  eommand  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
•onquests  alarmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  tum," 

L  Clastid^  hm,  (now  Chiasteggio^)  was  in  that  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  caHed  Lignria,  soutb 
f  tba  riyer  Po,  and  a  short  distance  soutti-east  Arom  the  modern  Pavia.    (See  Pavia,  Mcp  No 
VIII.) 

S.  Spaitif  (oonsiating  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  called  by  the  Greeks  neria,  tn^l  hj 
the  Romaic  Hispania,  embraced  all  tho  great  peninsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe^  Th« 
ilvisions  by  which  it  Is  best  Icnown  in  ancient  history  are  those  of  Tarraeonensis^  Lu»itaniA, 
■Dd  Bmtiea,  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  th« 
•oiiBtiy  waa  wholly  subdued  by  the  Romans.    {Jffap  No<  XIII.) 

S.  Sagun'  turn  was  built  on  a  hill  of  black  marble  in  the  east  of  Spain,  about  four  miles  finooi 
llie  Mediterranean,  and  fifteen  milea  north-east  flrom  the  modem  Valencia.  Half  way  up  tin 
Ml!  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semi-circle,  and  capable  of 
•oeommodaling  nine  tbousan '  spectators.    Other  ruins  are  fbiiiid  in  the  vicinity     The  eakle  m 
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a  Grecian  city  on  :ii«  eastern  coast,  found  themselyes  exposed  to  hia 
rago,  thej  applied  to  Rome  for  aid ;  bat  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  Sagun'  tum,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iber\is,*  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,*  which  were  in  alliance  with  Roma 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  prepostcroim 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  as  satis- 
liction  for  the  trespass  upon  Roman  territory ;  and  when  this  was 
refused,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  C.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con 
Buls,  Publius  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.     Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the    v.  second 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gaul,'   ^''^^  ^^^ 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,* 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

^tad^  on  the  top  of  the  hill  has  been  successively  occapied  by  the  Sagcoi'  tines,  Oarthaginiaiu, 
Romans,  Moors,  and  Spaniards.  Along  the  foot  of  the  hill  has  been  built  the  modem  town  of 
Aurviedro,  now  containing  a  population  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  (Map  No.  Xlll.) 
L  Jbirug^  now  the  Ebro^  rises  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Cantabn, 
and  flows  with  a  south-eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  the  second  Pmiio 
war  this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthagrinian  territories ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Charlenuigne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XTH.) 

2.  Catalonia  Is  the  name  by  which  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain  has  long  been  known,  aud 
It  Is  now  a  province  of  modem  Spain.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Oaul  embraced  nearly  the  same  territory  as  modem  France.  When  first  known  It  was 
A  vided  among  the  three  great  nations  of  the  Beige,  the  Celtae,  and  the  Aquitanl,  but  the 
It  imans  called  all  the  inhabitants  Oauls^  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Cdts^  The  Celts  proper 

ntaablted  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  the  Bclgaa  the  north-eastern  and  eastern,  and 
he  Aquitani  the  south-western.  The  divisions  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  in  ancient  history 
we  Lugdunsnsls,  Belgica,  Aquitania,  and  Narboncnsis,— called  the  **Four  Gauls,"  which  were 
established  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Julius  Caesar.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  oc<*upied  early 
■a  Gaul,  together  with  the  two  great  Islands  north-west  of  the  country,  one  of  which,  (Ecgland 
■ad  Scotland)  they  called  Alb-in,  "  White  Island,"  and  the  other  (Ireland)  they  called  £r-iD 
*  Uo  of  (he  West."    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Marteilles,  anciently  called  Massiloy  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  (torn 
Phdcis.  It  is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  sea  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  In  a 
beauttful  plain  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  TVrt'ii,  called  by  tne  Romans  Augusta  TaurinorunLf  now  a  lai^  city  of  north-wesien 
Italy,  is  situated  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  ri^w  Po,  eighty  miles  south-weft  u/ 
ll'lan.    (Jir^  No.  Vlil.) 
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his  progress  In  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Ticinus'  the  Roman 
<5a^alry  was  beaten  by  the  Spanish  and  Numidian  horsemeD,'  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  the  Po*  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Sempr6nius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  *  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia, 
when  the  hesitating  Grauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victom 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Rome,  and 
8«mpr6nius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus,*  wae 
vlain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  C.)  In  anothci 
campaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Rome,  and  penetrating  inU 
Bouthdrn  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  do 
feated  the  consuls  ^milius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  Canna). 
(216  B.  C.)  The  Romans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  ^milius,  on* 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Rome  at  Cannad  shook  th' 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  he.* 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Rome ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Romans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  ^Etolia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  Toe  Ticinus,  now  Ticinoy  enters  the  Po  from  the  north  about  twenty  miles  soutli-wect 
from  Alilan.  Near  its  Junction  with  the  Po  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ticiuum^  now  called 
Pavia.    (.Wop  No.  VI II.) 

2.  J\rufnidia  was  a  country  of  northern  AfHca,  adjoining  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  the 
west,  and  smbracing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  modern  Algiers.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  The  river  Po,  tlie  Erid'  anutt  or  Padiu  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  conOoM 
9(  France ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  during  its  long  course  to  the  Adriat'  ic,  a  vast  !iuiii* 
kor  jf  tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal  parJt» 
/^Map  No.  VIII.) 

4.  The  TVibia  is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po,  which  enters  that  stream  near  the  moden 
nty  of  PiaientOf  (anciently  called  Plticeniia)  thirty-five  miles  south-east  from  Milan  {.Mt^ 
No    /HI.) 

5.  T^ike  TraainUnusy  (now  called  Perugia^  was  in  Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  eighty  milei 
north  from  Rome.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

6.  CaNiKe,  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  situated  near  the  riv^r  Aufldus  (now  Ofanto)  fiva 
or  six  miles  from  the  Adriat'  ic  The  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Carihfr 
gimans  is  mark«^  by  the  name  of  eampo  di  sangue^  "  field  of  blood ;"  and  spears,  heads  of 
laooea,  mid  other  pieces  of  armor,  riill  omtiniie  to  be  turned  up  by  the  i^us^h.  {Ma^  No.  VYil^ 
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end  reduced  him  to  tiic  humilating  necessity  of  making  a  80}.aratt 
peace. 

18.  From  tbc  field  of  Cannae  Hannibal  led  his  forces  to  Gap'ua, 
which  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  but  his  veterans  were 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city 
£n  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com 
mand  cf  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — by  avoiding  decisive  battles — -by  watching  the  motioni 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  march,  and  intercepting  their  con« 
7oys,  he  gradually  wasted  tbe  strength  of  Hannibal,  who  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has' drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaurus*  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,-— 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  0. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  v'*.amp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
"Romaus,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  m<» 
jlianical  skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes.^ 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publiue 
^!cipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  being 
ckcted  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
irao  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
erp  )rience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utica,'  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

1.  The  Jlletaurusj  now  the  Metro,  was  a  river  of  Unibria,  which  flowed  into  the  Adriat'  i& 
The  battle  was  fought  on  tbe  left  banlc  of  the  river,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Fif:*mbroHe,    {Map  So.  \  111.) 

2.  Tbe  city  of  Utica  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  (now  the  M^erdah,)  a  AfW 
oUes  north-west  fipom  Carihage.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  lay  near  the  port  or* 
fkrt»a.    (Jiraj»  No.  ViU.) 

a.  9reAimides,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  cf  ^yrt- 
•Dae.  lie  was  highly  sliiUed  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  geometry,  hydrostatics,  and  optica,  In 
all  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
lf<*>cllk  gravities  eiabled  him  to  detect  the  fhindulent  mixture  of  silver  in  tlie  golden  crown  of 
Hiens  ^^^  ^  Syijcuse^  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  disiilaced  by  equal  weights  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  upon  observing,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  tliat 
he  displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  He  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  dia> 
xyvery,  that  lie  is  said  to  have  run  naked  out  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming  eureka! 
*I  have  found  [t."  His  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  lever  is  evinced  by  his  faraoai 
dedaration  to  Ifiero :  ^Give  me  where  I  ma*'  ?:and,  and  I  will  move  the  world."  At  the  timi 
of  tbe  fltege  c*'  Syracuse  he  is  said  to  have  H-td  the  Roman  flf>ci  by  means  of  Uaiaenaf  raflael 
ticmiofon. 
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been  in  allianoe  with  the  Carthaginians,  went  oyer  to  the  RomanSi 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  homing  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has'- 
driihal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  hesieged ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans^ 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  HannibaL  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20  IVttce,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagt 
ui:ifis,  elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  hb  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  gcuerala 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama;^  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificen 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upox 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  HannibaPs  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifesto  1  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  hid  never  at- 
tained before. 

1.  The  dty  of  Zamo,  the  site  of  which  is  oocapied  by  the  moaem  viHage  ol  Zrw iHa, 
«boat  A  biuidrftd  roilas  anuthwefi  flpcHU  Oahhafle.    (Ma»  Ko.  VIIT<) 
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S2.  The  gt  ate  of  the  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad 
vaTiccment  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Rome,  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wars  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scareely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  II.  of  Mao'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  tj.  a  grk- 
declared  against  Philip*,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ^^  w^»* 
plunged  into  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  G.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gynoceph'  alse,  (B.  G.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  aa 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
iBt61ians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Euboe'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference :  and  when  the  JSt61ians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Asiatio  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  io 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia,'  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  yu.  stbiaw 
Blmor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bithyn'  ia,  Galatia,  Gap-  ^^b. 
packSoia,  and  Gilic'ia,^  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairi 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Europe — giving  up  his  ships  of  war  and 
papng  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
iiie  conquered  provinces,  with  the  cxcef  tion  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eiimenes,  their 

1.  MagnMa,  (now  Mtmiaa^)  a  city  of  Lydla,  was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rivet 
Uermusi  (now  fCodus^)  twenty-eight  miles  norlh-east  from  Smyrna.    The  modem  Manisa  U 
one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand 
tnbahitanto.    Thei  e  was  ftnother  Magn^isia,  now  in  "uins,  fifty  mUe<»  south-east  firom  Smyrna 
'«vNo.lVO 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  MUK>r,  No.  VL 
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•Uj,  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamns,*  while  to  the  Bhodians,  also  theii 
%l  ies^  the}  gave  the  provinces  of  Lye'  ia  and  Oaria.* 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
navifig  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antiochus  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Eomans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  whera 
be  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de 
mand  him  of  Prnsias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  RomanB, 
agreed  to  gwo  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  fallb'g  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Seipio.  (B,  C.  183.)*»  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Antiochus,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  «oon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 

Yiii.  THIRD  been  related  in  a  former  chapter .«  Already  the  third 
FUNIC  WAR.  Punic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruetion  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afibrdcd  the  Ro- 
mans  any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  delenda  est  Car- 
ifuigti^  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27    Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  bar 
aMcd  by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

I.  The  /  ^'  gamuM  here  mentioned,  the  most  important  city  of  Mysla,  was  situated  In  llu 
■outhero  pari  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered  by  two  small  rivers  which  united  to  ftma  the 
Calcus.    (jrapNo.IV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  VI. 

D.  Some  uf  the  ancients  placed  th«^  death  >f  Ilannib«d  one  or  two  years  Uitor.    Ite  dstM  ef 
ateipio's  death  vary  fror   183 1    187 
e.  869P.11U 
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appears  to  hare  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Romans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Romans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Car- 
thage to  accomit  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
^postulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sicily^  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  the  African  coast.  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
rc^^uired  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthagiuiap 
faik...ieB  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  over  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi 
niana  were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.* 
The  perfidious  Romans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  the  Romans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons^  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
first  attacks,  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  mar  ufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  theii 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement  It^as  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  waf 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Africanus,  when  only  five  thousand  ^itizens  were  found  within-  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  herself  with  her  children  into  the  fiames  of  the  temple  in 

•.  **  Roman  oomniiaslonen  were  lent  Into  the  cUv,  who  carried  away  tw:  Ihouaand 
VVlUi  and  tw  i  hundred  thoiuand  suits  oi  armor.'' 
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wLich  sLe  bad  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  burned,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  teiTitory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'ia,  alid  the 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — ^likc  Greece,  the  victim  of  Roman  ambition. 


We  give  below  a  descriptioD  of  Jeruaalem,  which  was  omitted  by  mUtake  in  its  pr-  pec 
^:-ice. 

./enMo/em,  a  Ikmous  city  of  soutiieni  Palestine,  and  long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  is  situated  on  a  tiiil  in  a  naountaiMOiis  ccuulry,  lietweeu  two  small  v&lleyi^  in  oneof 
which,  ou  the  west,  tlie  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  southeastern  course,  to  Join  the  brook 
KedroH  in  the  nanow  Tulley  of  Jehoshupliat,  east  of  the  city.  The  modern  city,  built  about 
three  hundred  yeairs  ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  barely  two  and  a-liaif  miles  iq 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  I  here  with  square  towers.  Tlie  boundaries  of  Die  old  ciiy  varied 
greatly  ut  different  times;  and  they  are  so  imperfectly  marked,  the  walls  having  l)een  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  facts  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  The  interior  of  the  modern  city  is 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intenecting  each  otiier  ut  right  angles,  into  four  hills,  on  which  history 
sacred  and  profane,  has  starapt  d  the  Imperishable  names  of  Zion,  Acra,  IIeze;ha,  and  Alorinh-. 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  south-west,  the  ^  City  <>f  David,^*  Is  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter: 
Acra,  or  the  lower  city,  ou  the  north-west,  is  the  Christian  quarter;  while  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
with  it«  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Aloriuh,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Hom,$e  of  tk^ 
Lord  built  by  Suioraon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  scenv 
of  the  Saviour's  cruciAxion ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  whose  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethaemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still 
In  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zion,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  Oal- 
vary,  is  the  pool  of  Cihon,  near  which  **  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  ttver  Israel."  South  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  liinnom,  watered  bytb6 
brook  Gihon.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Issuing  fh>m  beneath  tha 
wolb  of  Mount  Morlah,  is 

**S{loa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.'* 

Jerusalem  and  its  suburbs  abound  with  many  interesting  localities,  well  authenticated  as  tl<# 
•cenes  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  bill 
to  hundreds  of  others  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  denies  any  claims  to  our  respeei* 
Oonsiiiered  as  a  modern  town,  the  city  Is  of  very  little  importance:  its  population  is  about  tea 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  It  has  no  trade — no  industry  whatever^ 
B'Mhing  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manulhcture,  by  the  monks,  of  shelly 
beads,  and  relics,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  firom  the  port  of  Jaflk,  fbr  Italy  %\  id% 
and  Ponugal. 

Jerusalem  Is  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Meldtiiedok  wat 
king  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  When  the  Israelitos  entmred  the  Holy  Land  It  was  in  th« 
possession  of  the  Jebusites;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  dty,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  waa 
keld  by  the  Jcbuslte)  until  t'ley  were  dislrJged  by  DaTid,  who  made  JemMlem  the  OMJtropollf 
•i  bit  kiimiMU. 
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1.  After  tho  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  wl  icb 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  attention  of 
the   Roman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car 

AFTER  THB    thagiuiau  doriiinion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

FALL  OF     garded  as  being  under  Roman  jurisdiction ;  although, 

beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 

the  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Celtibeiiaiifl^ 

and  Lusitjinians,*  long  maintained  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Viriathus,  a  LusitAnian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
bad  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  is 
the  peninsttla.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  Cae'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.*^     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Viriathus  the  Lusitanians  submitted  tc 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast 
nesses  to  the  mild  district  of  Valen'  cia,'  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians*  rejected  with  scorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Cdtihirians^  whose  country  was  sometimes  called  Ce/tt^^io,  occupied  the  greatest  part 
ci  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

2.  The  Lusitdnians,  whose  country  was  called  LusitAnitu,  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
when  first  I;nown,  principally  between  the  rirers  Douro  and  Tagus. 

3.  Tlie  nmlem  district  or  province  of  Valencia  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  along  th0 
tonth-eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  nver 
Gundalaviai*,  Cthe  ancient  Tusia,)  is  its  capital.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  JWtma.i'  fto,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtib^riaus,  was  situated  near  the  aonrce  of  \hm 
tver  Donrc,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Chaoaler,  and  about  one  huuired  and 
wcnty-five  miles  north-east  IVom  Madrid. 

a.  VirAtkus^  at  first  a  shephwd,  called  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  guerilla  cti.ii  aod 
''flpalij  an  eminrat  military  hero,  aroused  the  l^usittaiana  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  in* 
•Ucted  upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
•kin  M  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  buttle.  AccHsiomc<l  to  a  tirec 
life  in  tlie  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  oed :  brtsid  and  tneal 
were  his  only  fo  >d,  and  water  his  only  beverage ;  and  being  robusi.  hardy,  adroit,  always 
tlieerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  ho  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivniry  of  hU 
9oantr}'men,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eisrht  years  he  con9tautl5 
lanased  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  Roman  generals,  sereral  of  wtHim  Irst  ttieii 
^rm  in  biUle.    His  name  still  lives  in  the  songs  and  legends  of  early  Spam. 
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ward  3  rejected  by  the  Roman  senate.  Scip'  io  iEmiliinus,  at  the 
head  of  nixty  thousand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Numan'  tia,  garrisjned  by  less  than  ton  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tians, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
eilj,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  C.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Numan'tia  was  followed 
by  t]ie  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Two  ye^s  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ao- 
count  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
then  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  j,,  gEariLv 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  ^^^ 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  isob 
quest,  to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  int^ 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  oaptives  taker 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  11 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
19  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
Band  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  ]tart  in  it.     (B.  0.  133.) 

5.  While  theife  events  were  occuring  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af* 
Ciira  in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissensioDf 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  £eust>  ripening  for  civil  war.     More  . 

1  1^1  1111.  1  •  .        IH.    DI8SEN- 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  smce  the  animosi-     giosg  or 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  extinguished  by  an        '''"' 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
eonquored   provinces,  and   the  numerous   lucrative   and   honorable 
atfiees,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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eorruption  at  home^  by  giving  rise  to  factions  which  contondod  fof 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these  new  di» 
tinotions  had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustiious  and 
the  obsenre,  now  formed  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  aceumolate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
oonstoitly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
fehe  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, .and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  Afrioanus 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  hii 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,^  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in 
hcritance,  or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thought 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  ju»- 
lice,  b}  propo&ing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  baa 
genera. ly  previiled  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tiboriua 

•.  A  j%geT  was  nearty  five-nintht  of  our  acra. 
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Orao'ohus  trere  a  diiect  and  violent  infringemont  of  the  rights  of 
private  property;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  haT8 
shown  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  jnMic  !ands  only,  and 
not  those  of  private  citizens ;  althou^  there  were  doubtless  instanoea 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders,  perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera 
iion  was  extreme;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ao 
knowledged  by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  difituxb«r 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  mtere^te 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  enga^d 
Octavius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedlngjii; 
but  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permouent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tib6riuB  Qrn/Q*  chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'  plus 
Clau'  dius,  was  then  appomted  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  Uio  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  die  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.^ 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
offered  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  offiee  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  hii»  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  iliegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armsd  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of ' 
Tiboriu&  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
^nate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference, 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  a» 
sembly,  iihe  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'  io  Nasioa, 

a.  In  133  B.  C.  At'  talus  FhUom^ter  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasoros  to  tba  Ea> 
oian  people.  At'  talui  was  one  of  the  wont  specimens  o'  Eastern  despots,  and  UMk.  gi«d 
deilgfat  in  dispatchisg  his  neaiest  relatives  by  poison.  The  Bomans  had  long  looked  a|i09 
Us  kingdom  aa  tlieir  property,  and  his  will  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Roman  dictation. 

a 
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and  aceompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependa&is^  proceeded  to  %he 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132.) 

1 1.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  viotory,  and  thcpersecutionfl 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirata 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  Jhiring 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  partji 
owing  tc  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Caiui 
f}rac'  chuSy  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  diviaioii 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  goverameat.  But,  at  length, 
C^ius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  th« 
aristocratic  fetction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Gains  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  0.  120.)  The  head 
of  Gdius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.^ 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  ^^  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;^'  and  with  that  noble  &.mily  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealtli,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  long^  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  theii 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hop^ess 
subjection,  aad  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
^diatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarehy  on  the 
mins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13  TJie  profligaciy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  enU>rcil 

a.  TiMriiu  and  C&ius  Grac  chus,  though  of  the  noblest  origia,  and  of  superior  natural  e» 
dowmentfl,  Kt6  said  to  have  been  indebted  more  to  the  Judicious  care  of  their  widowed  moihe> 
Cornelia,  than  to  nature,  for  the  excellence  of  their  eharactefs.  This  diatihgnUhed  Roouui 
matron,  the  daughter  of  Scip'  io  Afric&nus  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  Iho  purity  and 
excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  The  fol* 
lowing  anecdote  of  Gomelia  is  often  cit^  A  Garap&nian  lady  who  was  at  the  lime  on  a  Tisit 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  d» 
■ired  the  latter,  in  return,  to  exhibit  her  owiu  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  he;  Ia 
coDvenalion  until  her  childnen  returned  ftom  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed, 
**  Tliera  uro  my  omameots."  Sbo  t>ore  the  untimely  aeaui  of  her  sons  with  great  magnammity, 
tMl  Ic  taonor  of  her  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Roman  people,  beuriag  for  an  is 
wriptioo  the  word%  **  GmiiWm,  mother  of  the  QrueehV* 
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the  republic  sood  after  the  fall  of  theGrac'chL     The  Nam*d'in! 
king   Micip'  sa^  the  son   of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided    ,v.  jvqvk' 
his  kingdoDi,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  f"'""  ^^« 
Hicmp'  sal  and  Adhor'  bal,  and  his  nephew  Jngur'  tha ;    but  the 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  EMn 
mnrdered  Hiemp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.     The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  tht 
tiie  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  eousin« 
•nd,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.     The 
icnate  oould  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur'  tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  bis  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.     (B.  0 
109.) 

14.  JugurHha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa ;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  Ins  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bac'  cfaus,  king  of  Mauritania,'  but  their  united  forces  v^ere  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  Marius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Metel'  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  0.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  Marius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'tha,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
Ids  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Teu'  tenes,^  German  nations,  who,  about  the  year  v.  obkmanio 
113;  had  crossed  the  Danube'  and  appeared  on  the  east-     invasion 

I.  JUawnl^wM  was  an  (adfcenslve  emmtry  of  Northern  AMea,  west  of  Numid'  ia,  onbrada^ 
Ibe  praient  Morocco  and  part  of  Algiers.    (Jlfa^  No.  IX.) 

S.  The  Danube^  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  except  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  south-western  part 
9i  Germany,  in  the  Duchy  of  Uaden,  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
Krjth-eastem  course  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  (Jla^No.  VJiL) 

a.  The  barba'ian  lorront  of  the  dm' hrivsA  T^w'tone*  appears  to  have  originated  beyond 
the  Elbe.  Tlie  original  soul  of  the  Cim'  bri  was  probably  the  CimbriRu  peninsula,  so  calied  by 
the  Kt^mans. — the  same  as  the  modem  Jutland,  or  Denmark.  Opinions  differ  ooneemiag  Iht 
Tes'  tones,  some  believing  them  to  have  been  the  collective  wanderers  of  many  tribes  between 
llw  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  white  others  fix  their  original  8eat«  in  northern  Scandinavlar-tl  t  to 
%i  tbe  north  of  Swe^f en  and  Norway. 
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eru  decliTities  of  tLe  Aips,  where  the  Romans  guarded  the  passes 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  unknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  German  liistory,*  they 
defeated  the  Roman  consul  PapirMus  Car' bo,  near  Noreja,'  in  the 
moimtains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  soadi 
erL  Gaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans,  for  which  thoy 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  their  request  was  r6 
fused  they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Roman  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'lius  and  Cae'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  after  this  great  Vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.'  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Oim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Ten'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Marius.  But  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal< 
lenge  for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  "  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Marius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,"  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Gatul'lus  had  been  repulsed  hy 
the  Oim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Mdriup 
haatened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
ioroas  the-Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Ran 

1.  JVor^'o,  or  JSToreia,  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  JVorieitm.  The  site  of  thii 
•ttj  is  in  the  present  Austrian  province  ol  Styrioj  about  sixty  miles  north-east  from  Lay  bach, 
iJtap  No.  Vni.) 

2.  The  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  after  uniting 
with  the  Saone  flows  south  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  and  discharges  its  waten 
by  four  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  uf<z,  ealleri  by  the  Romans  Jiqiue  Sextm^  is  situated  iu  a  plain  sixteen  miles  north  of  Mit 
MJlei.    <Jir«r  No.  XUI.) 

a.  lCohlrausch*8  Germany,  p.  43 
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dian  plains.^  (B.  C.  101.)  Thus  ended  the  war  will  the  Ocrmui 
QifttioDH.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  thrcateoed  Rome  wag 
compared  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

1^.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  soon  after  broke 
out  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  y,,  ,^^ 
by  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  social  ta«. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burd^is,  had  long  in  vain  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  weri 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless>faave  fallen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commenoement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  thus  se- 
cured their  fidelity.  (90  B.  C.)^  The  details  of  this  war  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  and  that  many 
flourishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romasf 
were  eventually  compelled  to  offer  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome,  an  im- 
portant African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Poatua.' 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the    ;^,   ^^^^^ 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  xxthrwatio 
and  trea^,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       ^^^ 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Enmenes,  king  of 
Per'gamus,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  bock  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (Sea 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  witb 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  r^ucing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  bis 

1.  P^tUuM  WM  a  ooantry  of  Ada  Minor,  on  the  aouth-eastoni  eoait  of  llie  EuxbM^  bafini 
Obldili  on  Uie  east,  and  Paphlag6nia  and  Gal4tia  on  tbe  west. 

a.  The  exact  locality  is  unlcnown,  bat  it  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Ver 
<eBi  and  Verona,  probably  near  the  present  Milan.  Some  say  neai  VercelU,,on  the  west'  bMok 
aftfaeSess'ttea. 

O.  This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Lex  Julia,  or  Julian  law,  proposed  by  L.  Jalius 
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domioioDS  on  the  weut,  PaphL9,g6nia  aad  Gappadocia,^  which  he 
claimed  hy  inheritance.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces,  appealed  to  the  Komsui 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  free 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nicomedes  nor*  Mithridates.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armoniii;— 
fiieizcd  the  disputed  proTinces — drove  Nicomedes  from  his  kingdom— » 
defeated  two  large  Koman  atmies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  AD 
the  iireck  islands  of  the  iEgeao,  except  Rhodes,  voluntai^ilj  sub 
mitted  to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  AtLons 
throwing  oiF  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselTcs  under  his  protection 
Mithridates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  'J  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greekfl 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatie  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  had  served  under  Marius  against  Jugur'  tha  and  the 

vm.  CIVIL    Cim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
WAE  B«-  .  vices  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Marius,  though 
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sius  AN0  naore  than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
SYLLA.  regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.  Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  facleion  of  MariuS; 
who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  U^  Africa.^ 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry . 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  N«  IV. 

b.  M4cius  fted  flrat  to  OstJa,  aiid  thence  along  the  sea-coast  to  Mintur'  nae,  where  he  was  poi 
11  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liria,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  carried  tint 
After  In  vain  seeking  slielter  In  the  cottage  of  an  old  peasant,  he  was  forced  '  j  hide  himseJ  la 
i»  mud  of  the  Pontine  marshes ;  but  lie  was  discovered  by  his  vigilant  pi>  4uera,  dragged  out, 
ftnd  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintur'  nse.    No  one,  howoer,  had  the  courage  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Miniur'  nae  therefore  sent  a  public  slav  j  into  the  prison  to  Icir 
him;  tut  as  the  barbarian  approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  fyWed  him,  and  the  Miii> 
lar'  nians,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Mftrius  on  boaivi  a  boat  and  transported  him  to  Africa. 
Being  set  down  at  Carthage,  the  Roman  governor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  him  that  unleM 
he  left  Africa  he  sliould  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.    **  Go  and  tell  him,''  replied  tne  wanderei 
•*  that  you  have  setn  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."    In  the  following  year 
during  the  absence  of  Sylla,  he   e'uined  to  Italy.    For  localities  of  Pontine  Marshtf  lArtt 
iod  JIfiiatar'  na%  see  Map  No.  X. 
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the  cily  between  the  partisans  of  Sylla  and  Marios ;  one  of  the  eon 
Bols,  6inna,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Oota- 
via9;  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Marius;  both 
parties  flew  to  arma ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  (B.  0.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Oct^* 
?iu»;  but  Rome  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adverse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  genera]  massacre  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Mdrius,  which  was  continued  fire  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  thii 
bloody  victory,  Mdrius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Glnna  to  be  his  colleague , 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fo.ver,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  M4rius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  snecessfol  generals  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
komo  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex 
ploits,  he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infambus  old  age. 

23.  Daring  three  years  after  the  death  of*  M&rius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  the  war  in  Oreece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithrid&tea, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  G.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,^  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  0.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Rone. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
bg  the  atrocities  of  Marius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  bol 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  ^Mritersi, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
'iictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  eveiy  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 

a.  "  From  the  time  of  M&rius,  the  Roman  military  forces  are  always  couiitea  by  oohorta  <^ 
■n«i]  battailoni.  each  eontaUUng  four  hundred  and  twenty  men."— Nlebuhr,  It.  195b 
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ftt  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  directica,  the  following 
oharacteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  liefl 
Sylla,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  miji 
iary  talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  provinua 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  6ert6riiii 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  aftor- 
waids  surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  wtf 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebdlion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar' tacui^ 

UL  tsRviLs  ^  celebrated  gladiator,  had  brokesi  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
WAR  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
iTALT.  ^£  robbers  and  murderers,  but  iheix  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  ihxe^  praeto- 
rian and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  praetor  Oras'  sus,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  During  the  process  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  seoosd  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  0.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

.  two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.  (81  B.  C.| 
AND  THiBo  Seven  years  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been  pre- 
MiTHBiDATic  paHug  for  hostilities,  broke  the  s<QCond  treaty  between 
him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bithyn'  ia,  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  LucuUus,  who 
was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possession 
of  L early  all  Asia  Minor.  Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  suooessfid 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  Dvet 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea,  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Oicero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Pro  lege  Manilia^  ("  for  the  Mauilian 
Uw.*')     GsBsar  also,  who  was  just  thon  rising  into  eminence,  approved 
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tbe  measure;  while  the  friends  of  Cras'  bus  in  vain  attempted  to  d# 
feat  it. 

27.  Pompey^then  passing  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  (B.  C.  66,^ 
m  one  campaign  defeated  Mithridates  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  following  year; 
Bfter  reducing  Syria,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Soleu'- 
cida?  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
affairs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristohulus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
deciiedinfavorof  theformer,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down ; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  he  high-priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  hut  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobiilus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  an<Hher,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives,  , 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dominions  luid  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
Wought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.     Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy;  the  republic  was  a  mere  mme;  the  laws  had  „  ^^^ 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;     raot  of 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the     ^^lUMa 
nobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.     In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sjrgius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  groat  abili 
ties,  but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
pirt  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  conspirar 
tors.     Pompey  ^as  abroad — Cras'sus,  striving  with  mad  eageiiioss 

H*  \2 
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for  po^er  and  riches,  counter  anced  the  growing  influence  of  Catilme, 
us  a  means  of  his  own  aggiandizement — Caesar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Marius^  and  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  by  publio 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se* 
oretly  encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  falling  country  were  Oato  tlie 
f  :mnger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Cfttiline  had  been  raising  was  ilireai> 
eriing  to  burst  upon*  Rome,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira> 
tor,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline^ 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  hifl 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
ft  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  oonfironted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  famous  oration  which 
saved  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  llien  fled  to 
Etniria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve- 
ral of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  oj^en  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach  ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  bboughtto  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating*  Catilsne,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63;)  Cicero,  to- whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country, 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asiaj  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  CsMar  suceeeded 

XII  THE  ^^  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  htm 
piRST  Tax-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
"MYiRATB.  ,jjQyjj.at^  j5  I  ]3  Q  J  These  men.  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  tho 
legions.  Caesar  first  obtainei  the  office  of  consul,  (6.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  oommandef 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarice  was 
nnboimded,  soor  after  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth ;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
ftlthougb  he  loft  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
hi  Italy. 
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31.  In  tho  (30ur8e  of  eight  years  Casar  conquered  all  Cktnl,  wltieh 
eovisiittcd  of  a  great  munber  of  separate  nations — twice  |Muwod  the 
Rhine' into  Germany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  snb* 
daed  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  invik 
•don  by  Cnsar,  in  the  year  55  B.  0.,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentie 
history  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
•astepn  coast  of -Kent,^  was  firmly  dispated  by  the  natives ;  but  stern 
diso^ine  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub- 
misMon.  A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted^ 
bnt  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority ;  and  peaoO) 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  trihttte.  In  the  meantime  OrAs'  sus  had  &llen  in  Parthia,'  (B.  0. 
52,)  tiras  leaving  but  two  masters  of  th0  Roman  world ;  butPompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Cwsar^s  fame,  and  on 
the  deaith  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  C«Dsar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivalSi 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  CaBsar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very,  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

82.  When  Cassar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  revest     When  or     xiil  civil 
dcred  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  .^wees  omam, 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompbt. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

1.  The  Rhine  rises  In  Switzerland,  only  a  few  miles  fW>m  the  source  of  the  Ehona— paaiea 
Owoagk  hBk9  OowlBiice^tlMo  Sowa  weti  to  the  towa  of  Baale,  near  the  borders  of  fraooa^ 
Ureuee  generally  oorth-west  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  ao elect 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  the  German  trib'es,  and  was  first  passed  by  Julius  Caesai  in  hii 
hivasiun  of  the  Ge,-man  nation  of  the  Sicambri. 

2.  Partkia  was  ori(^n:iUy  a  small  extent  of  country,  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After 
tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex 
trjided  to  the  Indus  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  until  tt  embraced  the  fklfcst  prov 
luces  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  victory  over  Crassus  the  Parthians  obtained  a  great 
Increase  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  tt  wai 
with  tho  Ruraans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  299  ywn 
ftfter  the  Christian  era,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanidm  was  established.  *^The 
mode  of  flighting  aiopted  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  was  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy 
\\  hen  apparently  in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
wrowt  with  the  .'nost  unerring  accuracy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  ancicnl 
Yrii«r  it  was  victcr}'  to  them  if  a  counterfeit  flight  threw  their  pursuers  Into  disordei.'' 

a.  The  place  where  Caesar  is  believed  to  have  landed  is  at  the  town  of  Da^  near  what  U 
galled  uw  South  foretaod,  sixty-six  miles  sou'ii-easi  from  LoikIoo 
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wmy  before  a  speeified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  doelarad  a 
pnblio  enemy.  (B.  0.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Caasiila  iked 
lo  the  army  of  Csesar  then  at  Raven'  na,^  bearing  with  them  the  ho» 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate^  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  soi* 
di<>r8  a^inst  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  R<jibioon  in  hostile  arraji 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  ham 
co«mtry.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  hi* 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  aeroM 
Um  Adriat'  ic  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rtibioon,  Csesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  CeB0ar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  this  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  bat  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  office,  and  took  thai  of  consul.  Pompey 
bad  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Csesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrra<^'  ium,"  in  Illyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Csesar  remarked  that  '*the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  foflowed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  |dains 
of  Pharsalia,'  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  viciorioos^ 

1  Rmtem'  tut  wm  <Nrigiiiall7  built  on  the  ihora  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  near  the  most  aoath'M 
movth  of  the  river  Po.    Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles  from  the  old  tow% 

nd  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  Adriat'  Ic  fiealt 

«t  tach  was  the  aooumulation  of  mud  broc^ht  down  by  the  streams,  that,  as  Gibbon  relalMi 
•  earij  as  the  Aflh  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  **  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  Into 
piMMant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the-  Roman  Seal 
rr»€9  rode  at  anchor."  Raven'  na  was  (he  capital  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western 
•nplre  of  the  Romans,  and  it  still  contains  numerous  interesting  specimens  of  the  architectare 
ef  that  period. 

S.  Dfrrach'  t«tm,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  called  EpidamnuM,  was  situated  on  thi 
Dlyrlan  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  Apollonia.  Its  modom  name  is  Duruiio,  an  unhealthy 
rlHi«e  of  Turkish  Albania. 

S.  PhargUtd  was  a  city  situated  In  the  central  portion  of  Theasaly,  on  a  soutliem  tributart 
jf  the  Peneus.  Tne  name  of  Pkarsa^  applied  to  a  few  rains  about  flfleen  rt'lat  sooth-weai 
torn  Larlssa.  marks  the  site  of  the  andent  citv 
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and  Pompej,  flomig  in  disguiae  ttom,  tbe  field  of  battle^  jiiUnd<ed 
only  by  his  son  Sextus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pnrsaed  his 
way  to  Mj/tilene,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Oornelia  and 
sailed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy>  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  PeLusi- 
nm,*  whither  Pompey  direeted  his  eourse,  after  sending  to  in&nii 
iie  king  of  hia  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Botsan,  named  Septim' ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pon^^ey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  juat 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
reoeiye  him,  he  was  stabbe<L  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi* 
tives,  when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  whieh  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fi&te  of  bis  rival  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  speo- 
taele.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Koman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last. 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  hf 
Uie  eharms  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  af 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  hei 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
'  Cortez  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Caesar  had  fortified 
himself^  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes^  With  difficulty 
Caesar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  ho 
maintained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived  He  then  orer- 
threw  the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  he  marched  againei 
Pham&ces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Bo- 

1.  Pelek$ium  wis  a  frontier  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  eaatera  mouth  of  the 
KUe. 

S.  PkaroM  was  a  so^  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  ha^ 
M>r,  one  mile  from  tbe  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  causeway.  Tlie  celebrated 
'Tower  of  Ptutros**  was  built  on  the  Liland  in  the  reign  of  Ptol'  emy  Philadelphus,  to  serrc 
m  a  lighthonse.  Tbe  modern  lighthouse  tower,  which  stands  on  tbe  island,  has  nothing  of  tbr 
Wautj  and  crandeur  of  ibe  old  rasb 
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mao  «enit3  in  the  weil  knowift  words,  t^ent,  vidt  met,  *•  I  3ame,  I  saw 
I  conquer 3(1." 

36.  On  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  followers 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds. 
ftnd  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.     Still  there  was  i 

arge  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  Iff 
CatO;  the  sons  of  Fcmpey,  and  other  generals.  Caesar,  passing  over  to 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus^' 
after  which  the  inftexible  Cata,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Uti  la, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  contjpue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Caesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  enjoyed  fbur  triumphs  in  one 
month;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years;' he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
ths  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. I        -  . 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spain," 
wher^  Cneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  he  defeated  thsm  in  t 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,'  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
oommon  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
hut  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Porapey'a 

1.  Thapsusj  bow  Demsas^  was  a  town  of  little  importance  on  the  sea-coast,  abont  oofl 
hundred  miles  south-east  IVom  Carthage. 

2.  Mnnda  was  a  town  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  southern  part  of  S{Mln. 
The  little  Tillage  of  Monda  in  Grenada,  tweutT-Aipe  mi^  west  flrom  Malaga,  is  supposed  to  be 
oear  the  rite  of  the  ancieot  city. 
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AIDS  waa  t\am  in  the  pursuit  afler  the  battle,  but  Sextos  the  joufiger 
escaped.     After  a  campaign  of  nine  naonths  Gassar  rv turned  to  liome, 
-and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  termi* 
natcd  the  civil  war  in  the  lloman  provinces. 

39.  Osesar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impcra- 
Icir  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although  the  omtward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
m  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast  designs  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  aoiosn 

.  the  Apennines,  dig  cansSls,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  ne^ 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicioui 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup 
posed,  Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  dia  iem  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol* 
lowed  the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  pra&tors  Oassiua 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Caesar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con 
spiracy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
cheir  plot.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate -house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  statue 
frhiofa  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.^     (B.  C.  44.) 

41    As  soon  as  the  deed  of  deatE  was  consummated,  Brutus  raiaed 

a.  ^'Yoii  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lnporcal, 

I  thrice  preflentod  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  dtd  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  t 

Yet  BnitQs  says,  he  wm  ambitious ; 

And  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man." 
/  Antony^*  Oration.    Shakspeare^t  Julius  Ckutr. 

b  *'For  when  the  noble  Cieear  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude  more  strong  than  traitors  arms, 

Quite  Tanq\iished  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Cron  at  tlie  base  of  roini>ey*8  statue, 

Which  fell  the  whilr  ran  blood,  groat  Caesar  foil." 

Anton^K  Ormtum 
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has  Moody  dagger,  and  ooogratulated  the  senate,  and  Giocro  in  par 
ticnlar,  on  the  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sona- 
tors  fled  in  dismay  from  Rome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
he  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
iho  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  '  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seised  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  CieBar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de-' 
nouncing  vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Rome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octaviua 
Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir 'of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octaviuri^ 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav* 

XIV  THK     ^°S  °^^^  ^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
ucooND  TRi-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  differences,  and  take  upon 
uMviRATE.    themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  ye  arj»— 
hus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.     (B.  C.  43.)     A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  foi 
lowed.      Antony  yielded  his  owr    unclC;   and   Lep'idus  his   nwn 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sae 
rifioe  of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues 
(Mcero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  tr^  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6n)a,  G-reeoe,  and 
the  Asiatic  provin3es;  Und  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  as  iliey 
bad  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them-     At 
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Philip'  pi,'  a  town  in  Thrace^  two  battles  were  fbnght,  and  foitnne^ 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Cassias  and  Brutus,  giving  waj  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions '  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  n^aster  of  the 
Eastern  provinces. 

Ai  From  Greece  Antony  pmsed  over  ipto  Asia  Minor,  wheie  he 
caused  great  distress  by  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
Itants.  While  at  Tarsus,'  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Boman  with  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  que^i,  that  he  acpoiiipanied  ber 
on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  cinril  war  had  brok^  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
All  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Bruii4^^4^i^uu>*  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavius  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea;  Octavius  th*".  \yestern,  and  Lep'idus  Africa* 

1.  PhUip'  pi^  a  cHy  in  the  western  pari  of  Hk/t  ii^  «rte*wards  Incliided  In  Ma0ed6nla,  wai 
about  aeveDty-five  mi^es  north-east  from  the  pret?.!.  t'*L  oriH.  In  addition  to  the  victory  gained 
hero  by  Antony  and  Octavina,  it  is  rendered  mci  >  iLtcrtr'ting  fix>m  the  drcumstanoe  of  iti 
teing  the  first  place  whr>re  the  Gospel  was  prcacliea  bjr  CX,  PaiL  (see  Acts,  xTl.,)  and  also  ftt>m 
he  £pistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  Pkilippiana,  'i.ho  iiji&  ot  *ho  city  still  retidn  the  nvna 
of  J!Uibahf  pronounced  ne^r^.y  the  same  as  PhUippL    {Mip  Ko.  ^.) 

9  Tbr^aM,  the  capital  of  Cilleia,  was  sftoated  on  the  rirer  CyJnu''.  u'^mtt  twetre  miles  from 
i«e  Mediterranean.  It  was  *be  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  Antip'  ate.  tlK*  •toic,  and  of  Athc  i- 
jdbros  the  philosopher.  It  is  ?ttU  a  village  of  some  six  or  seven  .hou^am!  inhabitants,  aivt 
lorae  lemaiiis  of  its  ancient  zaatnilcence  are  still  visible.  The  vlsil  oi  Clecnatra  to  Antony  - 
herself  aulred  like  Venus,  and  hnr  attendants  like  cupids,  in  a  galley  oc^e*Ml  «1th  gold,  wh>9e 
sails  were  of  purple,  the  oars  oi  s'lhsr,  and  cordage  of  silk^-is  finely  descilbeu  in  £hak..«peare*0 
play  of  Antony  and  QeopAtra,  Act  II.  t<cone  2.   (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Umatfiiaattm,  now  Brindui^  one  of  tho  most  important  cities  of  anci(«nt  !*4d> .  v  '  (^ 
port  whence  the  intercourse  betwc^er  Itcly  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  U8n];7ly  cpn:**)  '«^ 
was  sitraied  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  abvmt  three  hundred  miles  soutlt-east  tram  Kume.  1  Oi)i.<> 
kad  an  excellent  harbor,  whidt  is  now  nea/'.y  flUod  up.   {Map  No.  Vli.) 
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and  804)n  after,  Sextus  Pompey,  who  had  long  maintained  hinmelf  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assiguoi  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration.  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Seztiuf 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octavini 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe 
dition  against  the  Parthians;  after  which,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopitra,  upon  whonr 
he  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  aftei  •  • 
wards  repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa 
rations  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,'  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  G-ulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory,  was  yet  undecided,  Cleopatra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-bailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight  Tho  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
lOTms  with  the  conqueror. 

48  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  S03ie  dis 
lurbanoes  there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Eg}'pt.  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  aliva 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     When 

1.  The  promontoijr  of  J!e'  ttum  was  a  smail  neck  of  land  at  the  nortb^wMtera  extraaitjr « 
Aearaanla,  at  the  entnuMe  of  the  Jlmbradan  ChUf%  now  Gulf  of  ArU, 
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Cleopatra,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  found  that  Octa 
vius  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
\*  >isuDous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
ui  dcith  (B.  C.  30.)  Egypt  immediately  submitted  to  the  swiy 
of  Octa  vius,  and  became  a  provin«je  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  on  \  to  the  Tr>imvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.     Whila 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,    xr.  octa- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring    ^^^^  *°^" 

MASTER    OF 

ihe  republic ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  ^he  bom  am 
could  no  longer  be  maintained ; — the  most  eminent  citi-  vorld. 
tkus  besought  him  to  tdke  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  H/rnian  Republic  ends.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Octavius ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — ^and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will.  In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  ^  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperatar,  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
^August)  as  that  of  Julius  Osesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised^ 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Ov'tavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitania,  Pann6nia,  Dalmatia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
fcbroughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
On  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
«nd  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean.*^  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  close  i^  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi 
cious  period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah^  was  born , 
Mid  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  ^'  peace  on  eartli^ 
»tid  good  jKiJl  toward  men." 

a.  (B.  C.  10.    See  Map  No.  IX.)  b.  (B.  0.  JX) 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WESTEBN 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  A.  D.  1,  TO  A.  D.  476. 

SECTION    I. 

■OMAN   HISTOBT   FRO^  THK    BEGTKNINO   OF  THB  CHBlSTTAir   EKA  TO  THB  OXATB 
OF  DOMITIAN,  THE   LAST  OF  THS  TWELVE  OiESABS,  A.  D.   96. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Eaklikr  aj«s  latkr  histort  op  thk  bhp»b  compared.— 3.  The  emplra 
At  ihe  end  of  the  flr.it  oentary  of  the  Christian  era.  The  feeling  with  which  we  hurry  over  tbe 
closing  scenes  of  Roman  history.  Importance  of  the  history  of  the  *^  decline  and  ftdl "  of  the 
empire.    Subjects  of  the  present  chapter. 

3.  Julius  Cjcsar.  Commencement  of  the  Roman  empire. — 4.  The  reign  of  AuousTue. 
Rebellion  of  the  Germans.— A.  Grief  of  Augustus  at  tlie  loss  of  his  legions.  The  danger  of  iBV» 
sion  averted.— 6.  The  accession  of  Tibb'  rius.  The  selection  of  future  sovereigns.— 7.  Charactet 
of  Tiberius,  and  commencement  of  his  reign.— 8.  German  wars — German' icus.— 9.  SejAnui^ 
the  minister  of  Tiberius.  [CApre».]— 10.  The  death  of  SeJAnus.  Death  of  Tiberius.  Crad- 
flxlon  of  the  Saviour.— 11.  Calio'  ula.  His  character,  and  wicked  actions.- 13.  His  foUiea. 
Bis  extravagance.  His  death.— 13.  Claudius  proclaimed  emperor.  His  character. — 14.  Hit 
two  wives.  His  death.— 15.  Foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.— 16.  Nbro.  The  flrst  flfie 
years  of  his  reign.  Death  of  Agrippina,  and  of  Burrhua,  Seneca,  and  Lucan.  Oonflagratioii 
of  Rome. — 17.  Persecution?  of  the  Christians.  Nero^s  extravagances. — 18.  The  provinces  pQ* 
laged  by  him.  His  popularity  with  the  rabble.  Revolts  against  him.  His  death.— 19.  f\yrelg| 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    The  Ic^ni     London.] 

90.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family.  Brief  reign  of  Galba.— 21.  Character,  and  reiga 
of  Otiio.^SS.  Character,  and  reign  of  Vitbi.'  lius.  Revolt  in  Syria.~-23.  Vitel'  Una,  fbroo^l  to 
Desist,  is  Anally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 34.  Temporary  rule  of  Domttian.  Character) 
■nd  roign  of  Vbspasian.— 35.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  the  Jbivisu  war.— iA.  Situation  of  JenH 
Miem,  and  commencement  of  the  si^e  by  Uie  Roman  army.  Expectations  of  Titus.—- 37.  Proi»- 
!w»  made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  infatuation.— 38.  The  horrors  of  the  st  jge.— Ml  Droadfkil 
oio'taiity  in  the  city.  The  (All  of  Jemsalom.- 30.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  ami  dl 
Umm  made  prisoners.  Fate  of  the  prisoners.  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation— 31.  Comply 
tloft  oi  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  Agric'  ola.  [GAledonia.]'-33.  Tnot 
mceeeds  Vespasian.  His  ch:iracter.  Events  of  his  brief  rrign.  [Vesuvi'ib.  IlercuUuieaiB. 
Pomueii.!  -  13>  Dokixiait.    His  character,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.    PerMCUl  oiia^<34 
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firovlncts]  aUn.  The  triumphs  of  Domitian.  [Mceste.  Dada.  Germany.]— 35.  IVxlh  of 
Uomitian.— 36.  ClDse  of  the  reign  of  the  **  Twelve  Csnan,'"  Their  Mveral  deaths.  Gliaract«i 
i4  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus  far.— 37.  The  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  ompira 
tK/  begivmiDg  of  national  decay. 

1.  \$>  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Boman  his^ 
tor/)  80  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  daring 
ibo  eventful  period  of  the  Republic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader  ;  for  the  Roman  people,  whose  many  j.  eaelibb 

f  irtues  and  sufferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,    ^^  latjer 
had  now  b^ome  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in-  ^^^  emfibb 
Hucncos  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of   oompabbd. 
the  Rompu  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  although 
the  sp1o?>dors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biogtaphies  of  individual  rulers,  and  their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciate;! in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destinies  of  more  than 
HL  hm  dred  millions  of  people. 

2.  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  fidl  strength 
and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hnr-y  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.     But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  "  decline  and  fall ''  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  far  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modem  world 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  undei 
stand  much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart 
ments ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatory  study  of  every  reader 
of  modern  European  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  moderii 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  oi 
the  Caesars  was  broken.     We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  ohaj  tei 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  aU  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em 
pire  which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
suFtained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

3.  The  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelw 
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OsBSars,  althoup;h  he  was  not  nominally  king,  was  that  of  one  who  po» 
iL  ji'ura  sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and 
CAESAR,  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which'  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Rom^n  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire,  although  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty -eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era^ — ^th« 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augastae. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  continued  until  the  fourteenth  year 
m.  Au<jua«   after  the  birth  of  Christ — ^forty-four  yearR  in  all,  dating 

"^8-  from  the  battle  of  Ac'  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
floven*ign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  hLs 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  German 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  wasr  annihilated,  and  he  himself, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions !"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
'  of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  lo 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  sue* 
eessfuUy  imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  poasessiiig  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
lenate  that  he  would  undertake  iho  government,  commenced  hit 
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reign  mth  the  appearance  of  justioe  and  moderation ,  but  after  nini 
years  of  dissimulation,  his  sensual  and  tyrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  ana 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  tl>c  virtQ- 
ous  6crm«.Ti'  bus ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German'  icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  him  as  governor  to  the  Eas;^rn  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor^  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
character  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  but  his  moBt  successful  project  was  the  removal  of  Tib^riufl 
from  Bome  to  the  little  island  of  Capresd,'  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejanus,  ruling  at  Bome,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial. 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution — a  mem- 
orable  example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relatione  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'  ula,  the  son  of  German'  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
emperor.  It  vfas  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
OFucified  in  Judea,  under  the  praetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Bo- 
man  governor  of  that  province. 

1 1.  Calig'  ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

1.  CApruB^  now  calMd  Csjn-t,  is  a  small  island,  about  ten  milM  In  drcnmferpnce,  on  tha 
fCNtth  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  son  funded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  lofty 
ind  perpendicttlaf  diflb ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  secluded  vale,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
salubrity.  The  tyrant  was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  as  well  f  t  m  its  difficulty  of  ac- 
aees,  as  firom  the  miklnese  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  unrivaU«d  moj^nificence  ot  the 
pivwpeets  whieh  it  aflbrds.  He  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  villau  in  ditfereiit  rarts 
•f  the  Island,  and  to  liave  named  them  after  the  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  ruins  oi  aok 
^  IIMHU— tlw  \iUa  of  JoT»— are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  sommit  of  a  clilT  opporlte  Sof-'»nt0, 
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received  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  hij  accession  to  the 
V.  cALio'-  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  but  they  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
ULA.  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  hi^ 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
8omo  have  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prboners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts :  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
eollege  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  Foi 
his  favorite  hor.%  Incitdtus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Praetorian  guards,*  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VL         nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctiontni  by 
CLAUDIUS.     ii^Q  senate      Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor 
and  brother  of  German'  icus.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 
Tefleetion  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

M.  The  Prtetorian  guard*  were  gradaally  tnstitated  by  Augustus  to  protect  his  person,  aw 
Itae  miate,  keep  the  yeterane  and  legions  in  check,  and  prevent  or  crush  the  first  morementi 
•r  lebeilion.  Something  simihur  to  them  had  existed  fh>m  the  earlieai  times  in  the  body  «it 
■rmod  guides  who  accompanied  the  general  in  his  military  expeditions.  At  first  Augustus 
stationed  three  cohorU  only  in  the  capital :  but  Tiberius  assembled  all  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  asrigned  them  a  permanent  and  weU-fortifled  camp  rJote  u«  the 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hilU.  This  measure  *i 
Tiberius  forerer  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  country.  The  Praetorian  handsf  soon  learning  theit 
nri  streiigth,  and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  veal 
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good  nature,  t\it  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
fiivorites,  for  whose  crime  history  has  unjustly  held  hiin  responsible. 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban* 
doned  of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge ; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in 
fidelity  to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  niece  Agrippina.  then  a 
widow  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  wm 
mo  less  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  was  un 
bounded,  and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Neco,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  B.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Thj  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Csesar  had 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  fruitless  in- 
vasion; but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plau'tus,  (A.  I).  43,)  who 
gamed  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  Carac'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ost6rius,  who  defeated  Carac'  tacus  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.     (A.  D.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  miist  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influenoe  of  his  early  instmcton 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.     At  length  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sua 
picion  of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius:  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.     Aftor" 
tliis  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight      He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  mio 
T  18 
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ister  Burrlias  by  poison  ;  Seneca*  the  philosopher,  Lucan^  the  poet, 
and  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Rome  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be 
iieved  to  have  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

]  7.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  caused  » 
vsport  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  tb« 
lire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
eircumstanoes  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperoi^s  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  ou 
the  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator  * 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  hi 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games. 

]  8.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  iftie  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
tiling  of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  com,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fiict  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  Y index,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  aflei 
by  Galba  in  Spain.     Yindex  perished  in  the  struggle ;  and  Galbf 

a.  Seneeoj  the  rooral  philosopher,  wm  bom  at  Cordovu  in  Spain,  in  the  aeoond  or  tbiri 
fear  of  the  Christian  era;  but  at  an  early  age  he  went  to  reside  at  Roina.  Mescaline, 
who  hated  him,  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  eight  yearn  ;  bn* 
Agrippina  recalled  him  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him,  in  ooi^micl^on  with  Bnnhuii. 
*utor  to  Nero.  Burrhns,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  instructed  the  prince  in  military  stieiioa 
Heneca  taught  him  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Althougn  Seneca 
laid  down  excellent  rules  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  is  Lct  above  reproaoh. 
Being  ordered  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  executioner,  he  caused  his  reins  to  be  opened  in  a  hot 

^bath ;  but  aa,  at  his  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  aeoeleratt 
Ai6  death. 

b.  /.neon,  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  native  of  Cordova,  was  an  eminent  Latin  po«^ 
although  he  died  at  tno  eariy  age  of  twentynseven  years.  Of  his  m&ny  poems,  the  Phar^a/U 
vt  war  between  desa^  and  Pompey,  is  the  only  one  that  has  escaped  Aettmtiion.  H«  taMsvmf 
•he  enmity  of  Nero  by  vanquishing  him  in  a  poetical  eonteit. 
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would  hare  l«on  raiued  had  not  the  Pnetorian  guards,  under  the  iii> 
fluence  of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  ahandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  oi  one  of  hiA 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en* 
eyed,  in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importance 

cing  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Gor'  bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  Thii 
Tirtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  £&ith  eyen  to  Nero ;  bat  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  received  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  wa&-— 
deatL  In  Britain,  Suet6niu8  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  i^ 
several  battles,  and  penetratmg  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.^  After- 
wards the  Iceni,^  imder  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadio'ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,*^  then  a  flourishing  Boman  oolony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans.  Suetonius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero'  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Csesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  Cassars."  A 
•eries  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed. 

a.  The  inuds  were  the  jMrieata  or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Gaols  and  Brltona* 
Their  chief  seat  was  an  island  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  Anglesty^  which  was  talcen  by  9io^ 
t6nius  after  a  fanatical  resistance.  This  general  cut  down  the  groTes  of  the  druids,  and  neertf 
exterminated  boUi  the  prieets  and  their  religion.  The  druids  belieTed  in  the  existence  of  one  6hw* 

reme  Being,  a  state  of  fUtore  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  ili 
anamigration  through  different  bodies.  They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  natuial 
philoaophy,  and  astronomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magic,  and  sooth-^aying ;  th^  regarded 
tlie  mistletoe  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im 
iges ;  they  worshipped  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  sacriflcea  often  immote 
led  human  victims.  Tbey  exefciaed  great  authority  in  the  goremment  of  the  State,  appoinfcMl 
the  highert  offlcers  in  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administrators  of  Justice.  On  the  mtro' 
dnction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  the  druidical  order  gradually  ceased. 

b.  The  Jcimi  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Their  chief  town  was 
A  place  non  called  Caiater^  about  three  miles  troxa  Norwich. 

c.  London,  anciently  Londinium  was  in  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Tiinobantea,  ^lefora  the 
of  Juliua 
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Kt  first  Galba,  then  in  the  Beventy-third  year  of  his  age,  h  man  of  on 
blemished  personal  character,  was  universally  acknow* 

VUL.  OA1.BA.  " 

edged  emperor ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  bini  into  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor* 
mous  vices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  ha<l  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding"  that  Galba  refused  to 
Laminate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Prsetoiian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Viterhus,   a 

yx_  OTHO. 

man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  le^^ns  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier 
A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 
a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  leigu  of 
ninety- five  days. 

22.  Vitel'  lius,  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  ordered  tnore  than  a 
hundred  of  the  prsetorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death;   but  he  en- 

X.  vitel'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  cf  the  populace  by  large 
LIUS.  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter 
cainments.  His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible, 
fjnder  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler,  ex 
pended  on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  aboul 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallovnng  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
towards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Viteriius  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praetorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Rome  how- 
ever easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  Vitel'lius, 
bloving  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight  months,  was    ignominiousU 
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put  tj  doath,  aitd  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  recently 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.     (A.  D.  Pec.  69.) 

24.  During  seyeral  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian^ 
ruled  at  Rome  in  the  ikhsence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factions,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterised  his  later  years; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
tnd  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  waa  xl  tisfa- 
imiversally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  his  bian. 
mild  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  pf  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Rome  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Colosseum  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  occession  to  the  throne,  Yespasiau  had 
beeb  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  07,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  xu  jcwub 
had  revolted  against  the  Roman  pk>wer.  They  had  ^^^ 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  Florus  the 
Roman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  ri^lar 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  waa 
Dne  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
waB  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  factions  Li  Jerusalem,  afterward*  reduced  to  two^ 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  wasting  theii 
strength  in  cruel  eonflicts  with  each  other.  When  A  ^pasian  depart 
ed  for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  lefV  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  ti*«  siege  of  Je 
msalem,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover^  when  the  city 
was  erowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expecir«>d  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  njen,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly -provisioned  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although^  ^he  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safety  if  the) 
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would  surrender  the  city ;  and  Josephus,  the  future  bistoriaQ  of  hii 
country,  who  had  heen  taken  prisoner  by  the  KomanSf  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance ;  yet  they  re 
jected  all  warnings  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
the  opponing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  ¥riih  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  oitj 
to  the  very  last,  confident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
(ity  to  &11  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  do- 
scribe.  When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  corn,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  Imked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it.  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishments  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled.* 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fast  that  they  were  left  un- 
Duried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and.  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  Otod  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  1  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  th 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com 
pleted  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  wh 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in*  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  su<lt  w«re 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  *'  till  no  man  WooM 
bu)  them,"  and  Ihen  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pre 

a.  DeoL  xxTili  S6,  S7.     . 
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Bents,  wjcr3  they  were  consumed  by  the  sword,  or  by  wild  boasfcs  in 
the  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
"^.he  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.^' 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  iti 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Roman  governor  Julius  Agric'  ola 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states 
man.  Carrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,*  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  mariced  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome. by  the  Roman  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  ^liey  Agric'  ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tab'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage.  . 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titiis  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  un£Ei,vorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

XIII.  TITUS. 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebratod  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  ^^  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  9f  little  more  than 
two  years,  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,. only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,' 

1.  Andent  CaledSwia  comprehended  that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the  north  of  tlv 
FbrtA  &arl  the  Clyde.  Afritk  is  a  narrow  paceaiee  of  the  tea,  or  the  opening  of  a  river  inl^ 
die  lea.    Agric'  nla  penetrated  north  as  far  as  Che  river  7)By.    (See  Map  No.  X  VL) 

S.  MonMt  FMuvins^  tn»  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Na|»lest  is  the  oidy  active  vokaB » 
tt^  present  existing  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  is  three  thousand  eight 
tnndred  and  ninct}  feet-ubout  two-flfths  of  that  of  MX'  na.  Its  first  known  emption  oecnrrctt 
on  the9llh  of  August,  A  D.  70,  when  Hereultnenm  and  Pompeii  were  buried  vuad&f  showei* 
of  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  stones,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,being  sttflTocatod  h* 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  be  approached  to  behold  tlie  wonderful  phenomena.  It  is  related  Uia% 
tach  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  ashes  thrown  out  during  this  eniption^  the  whole 
tiountry  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  in  Egjrpt,  Syria,  aitd  varioufl 
paits  of  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  destruction  of  Hercultoeum  and  Pomp^  A  tliere  have 
■early  fifty  anthenOeatcd  emptlona  of  Vesuvius. 
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which  caused  the  destruction  i>f  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii," 
(A.  D.  79,)  aod  by  a  great  fire  at  liome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorious. 

xiY.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
DOMITIAN.  -f^i  ^jig  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  was 
o  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  Uie  mosi 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial; 
ftnd  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
be  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to- death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is.ealled  in  ccdesiastieal 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Ghristians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first.  >  . 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  Uiat  Agrie'  ola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi 
lian  was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Kw  'sta,' 
and  Ddcia,*  in  Germany,*  and  Pannonia,  the  Romans,  were  defeated, 

1.  HeretUAneum  was  close  to  the  sea,  south  of  Vesuvius,  and  eight  miles  south-east  from  the 
dty  of  Naples.  Little  is  known  of  it  except  its  destruction.  It  was  completely  buried  under 
a  diower  of  ashes,  oyer  which  a  stream  of  lara  flowed,  aod  aftcirwanis  &ard«i^  So  ehanged 
was  the  aapect  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the  coast*  that  all  knowledge  of 
ttie  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  in  1713,  after  a  concealment  or  more  than  six- 
teen centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  tlM 
ground. 

8.  Pompiii  was  flfleen  miles  south-east  fW>m  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  by 
ashes,  sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  flfleen  feet  above  the  buildings.  It 
lias  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Hercul4neam~Hii8ch>siQg  the  city  wall^ 
•tieets,  tempies,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  utensiji^ 
Jtc,— the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  in  all  tiM 
eircumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  two  thousand  jean  ago.  **The  discovery  irf"  Pompeii  hai 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  cm  many  points  connected  with  the  private  life  and  eeonCBf 
•rthe  ancients,  that  were  previously  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity."— The  small  nambv 
tf  skeletons  discovered  In  lierculaDeam  and  Pompiii  render  it  quite  certain  that  most  >f  tkt 
kriiabitants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3.  Mm'  sia,  extending  north  to  the  Danube  aod  eastward  to  the  Euxine,  corresponded  to  Qm 
pnaeot  Turkish  ptovtoees  of  Set'  via  and  Bulg^rw,    {Map  No.  IX.) 

4k  Diuia  was  an  extensive  fhmtier  province  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  etat  to  O* 
Eiudoe.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  together  with  Tranqflrtoia 
•nd  a  part  of  Hwigary.    (Mof  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  woni  OermAnta  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Bhhio  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  ea^ward  m 
ftv  M  Svm&tiA  and  D4cUl.  Hie  limits  <tf  Germany,  as  a  Roman  p  lOTiace,  weie  very  Indeflaita 
*Jiar  No.  IX.) 
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and  ulicle  profinoos  lost.  In  Moo'  cda,  Domitian  liimself  was  severai 
times  defeated,  jet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
nor  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Roman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  twelve  Caesars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Caesar  fell  under 
the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti 
b^rius,  at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed 
Caiig'  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  tneatri- 
eal  rehearsal :  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution  :  the  aged  Galba  was 
dain  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  YiteF  liijs,  committed  suicide  :  Yi- 
tel'  lius  was  draped  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed^ehamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scones  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  wo  piss  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existitfg  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire— 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^and  still  great  ib 
^e  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be 
queathed  to  modem  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  th« 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administerec^. 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  W4t 
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tastained  iu  re{/elling  the  barbarous  hordes  that  prebsed  apon  th« 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
national  virtue :  the  soul  that  animated  the  Bepublic  was  dead ;  tha 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  wbs  already  be* 
giRnlag  to  give  place  to  national  decay. 


*>  ♦  •« 


SECTION  II. 

lOKlV   HISTOftT  FROM  THS  DXATH  OF  DOIOTIAM,   A.  D.  96,  TO  THB  XmB 
USHMENT  OF  MILITART   DESPOTISM,  AFTSB  TBK  IfVAPBa  OF 
ALEXANDER  SEYB'  RUS,    A.  D.  235  =  189  TEARS 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Nkrva.  His  character,  reign,  and  death.  [Um' bria.]— 3.  Trajan.*  Hii 
character,  and  character  of  hia  reign.  Remarkable  worda  attributed  to  hini.r-3.  Hit  wan 
and  conqnesut.  H!b  death.  [Ctes'  iphon.  Trajan's  column.] — 4.  Persecutions  of  the  Chrlstiaiu 
dorii^  the  reign  of  Thijan.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  Trajan's  character. — 5.  Accession  of 
Adrian.  His  peaceful  policy.  Gmieral  administration  of  the  goyemment.  His  visit  to  the 
provinces.— 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  Uie  Jewish  war.  Defences  in  Britain.  [Solway 
Frith.  River  Tyne.] — 7.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.  His  ruling 
pa88ion8.-~6.  Accession  of  Titvs  Antoni'  nits.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  of  hia 
reign.— 10.  Marcus  Aurk'  uus  Antoni'  hub.  V^rus  associated  with  him. — IL  War  with  tha 
Parthians.  With  the  Germans.  Remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army. — 12.  Character 
of  the  live  preceding  reigns.  The*evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  government  is  liable,  niustrated 
In  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emperors.- 13.  Accession  of  Com'  modus.  Banning  of  his  gov« 
ammenU — 14.  The  incident  which  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness.— 15.  His  debaucheries  and  cruelties.  His  death.- 16.  The  brief  reign  of  Pkrtinax.— 17. 
Oisposal  of  the  empire  to  Did'  ius  Julia'  nus.— 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ruler.— 19L 
Bis  competitors.  [Dalmatia.]  Successes  of  Skptim'  ius  Sevk'  rus,  and  death  of  JuliAnut . 
—80.  Dissimulation  of  Sev^rus.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  AIbinu&  [Lyons.]— 21.  Subsequent  reign  of  Sev6rus.  His  last  illneif 
and  tieath.  [York.]— 32.  Caracal'  la  and  G^ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Maori'  nus.- 23.  Accession  of  Elaoaba'  lus.— 24.  Hia 
eharac^r  and  follies.  Circmnstances  of  his  death.— 25.  Alexandkr  Skvk'  rus.  Hia  attmnpti 
k  rnfonn  abuses.    Character  of  his  administration.    His  death.    His  successor. 

).  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um' 
bria.'  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  tloman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Domitian ;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
hmlty  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

1.    Um'bria  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  EtrAria  and  nerth  of  tJie  Sabine  ieniliMy 
The  ancient  L'm'  brians  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nalious  of  Italy,    (d 
Mo,  Tin. 
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peealations  At  longth  the  ezcessefl  of  his  own  goards  eonvinoed 
him  that  the  government  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  tha& 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  D.  98,)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  hii 
mge,  having  reigned  hut  little  more  than  sixtcten  months. 

2  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  his  been  said  of  him  that  he  wai 
iqually  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.  After 
ke  had  made  a  thorough  i  eformation  of  abuses,  he  re-  ' 
•lored  as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  tbe 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  have 
used  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  he  said,  *^  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwise,  against  me." 

3.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
DAcians,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Selenoia  and  Ctes'iphon,*  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  famous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  comm<miorate  hid  Daciao 
victories.* 

L  Cteg'  ipkmt  was  a  city  of  Parthia,  on  tbe  eaatcra  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  tbret 
WkJtea  distant  firom  SeleAda. 

a.  TraJan^B  column,  which  Is  still  standing,  is  the  most  beautlfUI  mausolenm  ever  erected  lo 
icparted  greatness.  Its  height,  not  including  the  base,  which  Is  now  ooTered  with  rubbish,  U 
one  hundred  and  fifleen  fleet  ten  inches ;  and  the  entire  column  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
freat  blocks  of  marble,  so  curiously  cementod  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  ascended  on 
llie  inside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-flve  win  ling  steps.  The  noblest  ornament  of  this  pillar  was 
a  iMXHize  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty<liTe  feet  in  height,  representing  him  in  a  coat  of  arms,  bokUui 
In  the  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which.  It  has  been  asserV 
ad,  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited.  The  oolumn  is  now  surmounted  by  a  ftalue  of 
St.  Peter,  which  Sixtus  W  had  tbe  bad  taste  to  substitute  in  place  of  that  of  IViyan.  On  «hi 
•xtemal  Usee  of  the  column  is  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  running  in  a  spiral  course  up  the  shalV 
nvreeenting  Tr^anH  Ticloriee,  and  oonlaining  two  thouaaiid  five  hundred  human  flgni 
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4.  TLe  oharaoter  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  aud  amtabK  la  stafoed 
by  the  ai/provai  which  he  gave  to  the  perseeuticn  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  for  althon^  he  did  not  direclly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its.  progress,  and  al 
lowed  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them*  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as^  in 
later  times,  ihe  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relatinv 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  waf 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  eare 
was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  (»koe  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  easteni  provinccB 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establisoments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  pn>vinoe8  of  the  empire 
mspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in 
censed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  BarCochab,  {the 
son  of  a  star,)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand* 
ard,  and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages  i  but  Sevcras,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destructicn  of  tho  Jew* 
ish  nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thou^nd  of  the  misguided  Jewf 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
ihosa  wh  J  survived  were  "  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agrio'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  a  second  wall^ 
from  the  Soiway  Frith*  tc  the  Tyne,'  remains  of  which  are  still  visible 

L  Mwmf  tH:Jky  the  north  Matern  vm  of  Oie  Irlih  mh,  di?id«  England  frcm  a&ill«iMl. 
iMttptfo  XVL) 
%  TIm  7ViM)  mi  important  ilTer  in  the  north  of  England,  raters  the  aee  en  11  •  t  atier 
Um  ««.«thMrn  extremity  of  Noiibumberland  oouutj.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 
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7.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserved 
praif^e  for  its  iquitj  and  moderation,  yet  his'  eharaoter  had  some 
dark  stains  npon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  prinees.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspieious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful ;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 
akI  ismel  tyrant.  ^  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity ; 
ttii  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  M 
sumed  the  most  opposite  phases. 

d.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  on  tv.  titos 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  witii  him,  in  antoni'  nua. 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  youthful  Yerus.  Antoninus, 
inn  mediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  dau^ters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  AurMius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Yerus. 

9.'  Durwg  twenty-two  jrears  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness, 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  &vor  whioh  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuousr  AurMius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  severed  the  character  of  his  benefiicter,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  d«ath,  regulated 
his  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  B.  IGl,)  the  senate,  distnuii- 
mff  V^rus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sever-    „  „  .^^ 
eignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone;  but  the  latter  im-    aukslics 
mediately  took  Yerus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  hh  ^NToNi'iiua 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  disfltmilariiy 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  4hey,  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  Yerus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree 
•nent,  for  Y^rus,  destitute  of  ambiti(m,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

11.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  hi3  pro 
deecssor;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  ^omc  of  their  own  cities  captured.     During  five  yean 
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Aur^lius,  in  person^  conducted  a  war  agurast  the  German  tribes, 
without  once  returning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
dangei ,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
eould  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
iam{^  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romaiis. 
Man}  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
^ve  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  and 
benoeforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
cution he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atoninea, 
comprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient -forms  of  civil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all-  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  welfare.  The  uncertain-  toiure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despctic  rule,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretchedness,  the  shortness, 
.11  id  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  sufficient  proof. 

13.  Com'  modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeded  to  the 
VL  oou.'-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst. 

MODUS,  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  During 
three  rears,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo 
lenco,  rendered  him  the  slavQ  of  base  attendants ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degenerated 
into  a  habit  ani  became  tha  ruling  passions  of  his  sdul. 
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14.  A  fatal  inoiient  decided  his  fluctuating  ^*haracter,  and  sud- 
denly developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  as 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  ^'  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pro- 
vented  the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and.  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  th>  conspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in 
stigated  by  the  emperor ^s  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  feaf 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  %h& 
whole  body  of  senators :  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged ; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security ;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
suspicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  extermuiatiDg 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  £imily  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com' modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neiglect  of 
his  mental  powers.;  and  in -shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  tho  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
eompletely  armed  than  himself.  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
strangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per  ti* 
Dax,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  y^^  ^n,'  n 
accepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware        ^^^• 

of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  the  great  jreight  of  response 
bility  thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  liim 
the  love  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  Praatorian  soldiery^  who  pre- 
forred  the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stem  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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after  &  reigu  of  three  months,  Per'  tinax  was  slain  in  the  imperiill 
palace  by  the  same  guards  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Praetorian  guards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis 
pose  of  the  oavereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder  ^ 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinaz  remained  unburied  in  the  streeU 

Tin.  did'  1V9  of  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 
ivuh'  WB    yain  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'  ius  Julianus,  who^ 

epairing  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 
paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 
himdred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 
'  18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
onworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his.  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
m  refusing  allegiance  t6  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  thd 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julianus, — Clodius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pescen'- 

IX.  septim'-  nius  Niger  in  S3rria, — and  Septim'ius  Severus  in  Dal- 
IU8  SEVERUS.  m^tia*  and  Pann6nia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people :  the  faithless  Prseto- 
rians  submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  agamst  the  terror 
Stricken  Juliinus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-fivo 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Severus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissima 
*ation,  was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 

iaied  with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  Do/milf  to,  anciently  a  part  of  Illyr'lcum,  and  now  the  moat  sottthern  proTiace  cf  Um 
Austrian  empire,  comprises  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  snore  of  the  AJn&t'  !a 
after  the  division  c^r  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con'stantlne  and  Thecd6dai,  Dalmitla  ba 
mme  ^^ue  of  ihe  most  important  part*  of  »he  mnpire. 
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diq>licii  J  of  Severns,  that  even  in  tho  lettcr  in  whiob  he  announced 
the  T*cfc>ry  to  Albinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
fialutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  riyaL  It  was  only  when  the  in&mons  plot  was  detected  tha^t 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  make 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
iras  decided  against  Albinus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyoua/ 
tn  G^ttl,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Komami 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf 
fbred  death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

2i.  After  Severus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em 
piro,  he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Roman  world  af 
hiB  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Severus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind  j  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  ^^  He  had  been  all  things,^'  he  said,  "  ana 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
U)  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  "  Little 
am,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,*  in  Britain,  (A.  B.  21 1,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress*  an  insurrection  of  the 
Caledonians. 

t.  LynJiji,  called  l^  the  RomaiM  Lugditnum^  is  situated  i^  *be  oonfluonce  of  the  ttVMi 
fthone  and  8a6ne.  The  Eoman  tDwn  was  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  ou  the  western  hank  if  Ite 
Rho:!e.  CsBsar  conquered  the  place  from  the  Gauls :  An^ustiM  made  it  the  ca^tal  of  a  prov 
Ince;  and,  bcUig  •enlarged  by  saooe«dlng  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  princiiMl  cities  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Fhtnce,  contuning  a  populatiott 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    {Map  No.  XII I  > 

%  Ttrk,  calladbT  the  Bomans  EAur'aewn^  is  situated  on  the  river  Ouiws  one  hundred  and 
■OTVLty  miles  N.  N.  west  from  Ijondon.  It  was  the  capita)  of  the  Roman  province,  and  iiext 
to  London,  the  most  important  city  in  the  island.  It  was  sureessively  the.resideooe  oS  Adrtaa, 
Rev^nu,  G^ta  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tius  Chlurus,  Con'  stantine  the  Great,  &c  Tlu)  modem 
dtycan  sUll  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  raagniflcenc  Cr>nstai  lius  Chi 6111^ 
the  fiuber  of  Cos  stantine  the  Great,  died  hers     <Map  No.  X  VL) 
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22   Ser^Tos  bad  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Garacaria  and 

X  OARA-     Geta,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittered 

ciL'  LA.     ii^Q  log^  ^ays  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 

his  brother  in  his  mother ^s  arms.     His  character  resembled  that  of 

Com 'modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 

greater  extent.     After  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 

nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instigt- 

zf.  MAORI'-  tion  of  Macrinns,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 

NU8.        yfi^Q  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four* 

leen  months,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  hii 

pc^er. 

23.  Bassianus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la^ 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  £a.yor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Roman  senate  and  the  whole  Roman  world  received  with  servile 

xn.  ELAOA-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'  lus.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassianus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagabalus,^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
fche  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officerf 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Moe'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  oo];itemptiblt 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond 
ness,  to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus ;  yet 
foon  after,  Elagabalus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severus, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    (A.  D.  222.) 

ft.  A  name  derived  fVom  two  Syriat  words,  ela  a  god,  and  gabal  to  form  r  -Mgnifyiiis  tlit 
iicmfiig,  cr  plastic  god,— a  proper  lad  even  happy  epithet  for  the  tun.— Gibbon,  i.  83, 
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25.  A  t  th/^  ag«  of  seventeen  Alexander  Severus  was  raised  to  th< 
iltrone  by  the  Praetorian  guards.     He  proved  to  be  a   ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prince :  he  relieved  the    ander  sb- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-       ^**^'^'*'- 
cessors,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  th« 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptionf 
of  the  age ;  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  so 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


I*  ♦  •« 


SECTION    III. 

BOMAN  BISTORT  FEOM  THS  BSTABLISHIRNT  OF  MILITARY  DESPOTISlt,  ~  AFTKB  THX 

mjRDSR   OP   ALEXANDER   SEVE' RUR)    A.    D.   235,   TO   THE   SUBVERSION   OF  THE 

WESTERN   EMPIRE   OF  THE   ROMANS,    A.  D.   476  =  241    TEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  £arlie8t  account  of  the  Thracian  Max'  ihih.— 2.  His  origin.  His  history 
uoirn  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Sev^rua.  [The  Goths.  Al4ni.]— 3.  Max'  Imin  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  Ooramencemeol  of  his  reign. — 4.  6or'  dian.  Pupik'  nus  and  Balbi'- 
nvi.  Death  of  Max'  imiiu  The  Second  Gor'  dian. — 5.  German  and  Persian  wars.— 6.  Sipor, 
the  Pferoiao  king.  Death  of  Gor'  dian,  and  accession  of  Philip  tbb  Arabian.^-?.  InsortecUoui 
and  rebellions.  Dk'  cius  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.  [Verona.]— 8.  War  with 
the  Uotha,  and  death  of  D^cius.  Reign  of  Gallus  ^Emilia'  ncs.  Accession  of  Valk'  rian.— 
9.  WorthT  cbaractw  of  Valerian.  Ratrages  of  the  barbarians.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  Persians.  [This  Friuiks.  The  Aleman'ni.  Lombardy.}— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
His  treatment.  Gallic  mus. — 11.  Oden&tus,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  the  Perfians. 
rFelmyra.J — 13.  NiHn<»t>us  competitors  for  the  throne. — 13.  Death  of  Galll^nus,  and  tucaoatict 
tf  dukSjmvB,  [Milan.] — 14.  Character,  reign,  and  death  of  Claudius.  [Sir'  mi  am.]— 15.  Qrm 
viLirs.-^6.  Thi  reign  of  Aurb'  liam.  His  wars.  Zenubia.  Character  of  Aur^Iian.*  HU 
ieath.  [Tibur.  Byzan'tium.] — 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  His  rH*:  and 
ieath.  [Bos' poms.}*- 16.  Flo'  rian.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Probub.  [Saraaatifi  an'- 
dale.]— IS.  Reign  of  Ca'  rus.  His  character,  and  death.  Numb'  rilan  and  Cari'  nus. — 20.  Su> 
pentitvf>n,  and  retreat,  of  tue  Roman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Carinas,  and  death  of 
NumArian.— SI.  OarinuB  marches  agahist  Dioelitian.  His  death.  Dioclb' tiav  acknowledged 
emperor.    His  ti^eatmenA  of  the  vanquished. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian,  an  important  epoch.  [Copts  and  Abyssinlans.] — 23.  Division 
•f  the  imfierinl  authority.— 24.  The  rule  of  Maxim' ian.  [Nieotn^dla.]  Of  his  oolleagos 
CoBStcn' tiim.  C-mntries  ruled  by  Diocletian,  and  his  colleague  Gal^riiis. — ^25.  Important 
•fvnls  of  the  reign  of  DIockHian.  The  insurrection  in  Britain. — ^26.  Revolt  in  Egypt  and 
Bovtbero  AfHca.   CBusins  and  '}op'  tos.  The  &loors..    27.  The  war  with  Persia.    [Avtio^ 
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CiiP(UatAiL>-Tl  reraeciiton  >f  the  ChrisUana.  Diocletian's  edict  againrt  thin.---90.  Result^ 
and  effects  of  Uiis  persecution. — 30.  Diocletian  and  Maxim'  ian  lay  itown  the  eceptrc,  and  retin 
U>  private  life.  6alb'rii;9  and  Oonstan'tius  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Discord  and  eon- 
fiision. — 31.  Death  of  T'onstan'  tins.  Con'  stantine  proclaimed  emperor.  Six  competitors  loi 
\hfi  throne.  Death  of  Gal^rius.— 32.  Ck>nversion  of  Con'  staiitine,  and  triumph  of  ChriHtianity. 
—XL  Most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stanline.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34, 
Bemoval  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzan'  tium,  and  the  changes  that  followed.  Cun'  stan 
(ine  divides  the  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  death.— 33w  ^xteen  yean 
of  Civil  wars.  Constan'tius  11.  becomes  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  Hu 
Jaatli.  [The  Saxons.]— 36.  Julian  thc  Apos^tats.  His  character.  Hostility  to  the  Cbrlstiaaft 
<-37.  His  eflTorts  against  Christianity.  The  results— SB.  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.— 3i 
Jauscs  of  the  suspension  of  the  work. — 40.  Julian-s  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 3L  Tht 
lief  r&ign  of  Jo'  vian.-''43.  Valkntik'  ian  elected  Mnpercr.  Aasodatea  his  brother  Va'  i  xm 
with  hiOL    Final  division  of  the  empire.    The  two  capitals,*  Rome. 

43.  Barbarian  inroads.  Picts  and  Scots. — 44.  Death  of  Valentin' ian,  and  westward  pnv 
^ress  of  the  Huns.  The  Vis'  igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace. — 45.  The  Os'  trogoths  cross 
the  Danube  io  arms.  The  two  divisions  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Deatl)  of  V&Iena. 
\[Adriau6pIe.j — 4A.  Gra'  tian  emperor  of  the  West  Tiikodo'  sius  emperor  of  the  East.  The 
Goths.  Many  of  them  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  8l<}, — 47.  Death  of  Grfttlan.  Valbntin'ian 
IL  His  death.  Theodusius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theodiislus.  Difiaion  of  the  empire  be* 
tween  Hono'  rius  and  Arca'  dius. — 46.  Civil  wars.  Al'  aric  thk  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passes  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.] — 49.  Honorius  is  relieved  by  Stil'  icho.  [As'  ta  Pollen'* 
tia.]  Rome  saved  by  Stil'  icho. — 30.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Deluge  of  bar 
barians.  [Haven' na.  Van' dais.  Su6vL  Bufgnn' dians.]— 51.  Italy  delivered  by  Stil' icho. 
[Florence.]— 52.  Stil'  icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  tho  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldiers.— 53.  Rome  besi^ed  by  Al'  aric.  His  terms  of  ransom.— 54.  The  terms  finally  agreed 
upon.  Rejected  by  Honorius.  [Tuscany.]  Al'  aric  returns  and  reduces  Rome. — 53.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'aric  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  burial.— 56.  The  Goths  withdraw  fk'om 
Italy.  The  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Saxons  establish  themselves  In  England. — 57.  The 
Van' dais  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Valentin' iam  III.  Conqubsts  or  At'tila.  [Andaiuria. 
The  Huns.  Chalons.  Venetian  Republic]— 58.  Extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Van'  dals,  A.  D.  455.-59 
Avi'  TUB.  Majo'  rian.— tiO.  Skvk'  rus.  Van'  dal  invasions.  Expedition  against  Carthage.— 6^, 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  subvkrbion  or  thk  WmarmKn 
Kmpirk.    [Her'uli.] 

1.  *  Thirty- two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  emperor  Septlm'  ius  Severus,  returning  firom  his  Asiatic  cxpe 
ditioU)  halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  birth- 
day of  his"  younger  son  Geta  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantio  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  Aa  the  pride  of 
*  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  tLa  iiappy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  ex- 
tdting  after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor^s  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  horaa 
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and  followed  him  on  foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thracian,"  said  Sev6rus,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  raee  ?"  "  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  pi  ize  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diat^.ly  appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.'  * 

2  •  Max'  imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thracian,  was  de 
fltten  led  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — ^his  father  being  a  Goth,' 
■nd  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  AUnL*  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Seveius  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the-rank  of  centurion ; 
bat  he  declined  to  serve  undei^  Macrinus  and  Elagabdlus  On  the  ao- 
ccssion  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
.iames  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declaring  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  Oothsy  a  powerftil  BorUiern  nation,  who  aeted  an  important  part  In  the  overthrow  of 
the  nomcn  empire,  were  probably  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  came  originally  from  Asia,  whence 
tbey  passed  north  into  Scandinavia.  When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  a  large  division  of 
their  n^ion  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Eoxine.  About  the  middle  of  the  tbird 
century  of  our  era  they  crossed  the  Dnies'  ter,  and  devastated  D&cia  and  Thrace.  The  emperor 
IMcius  lost  his  life  in  opposing  them ;  after  which  his  successor  Gal'  Itis  Induced  them  by 
money,  to  withdraw  to  their  old  seats  on  the  Dnies'  ter*  (See  p.  315.)  Soon  aner  this  period 
the  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions ;— the  Os'tn^oths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
Euxine  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bythin'  ia ;— and  the  Vis'  igoths,  or  Western  Gottia, 
d^radually  pressing  npon  the  Roman  provinces  alo^  U^  Danube.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  coming  fVom  ttie  East,  fell  upqn  the  Os'  trogoths,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Vis'  igoths, 
frlio  were  then  living  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast,  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
the  emporor  Vftlens  to  settle  in  Mob'  sia,  and  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace ;  but  being  so<mi  aOet 
Joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  carried  their  ravages  to  the  reiy 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  killed  Vaiens  in  battle.  (See  p.  298.)  It  was  A  I'  aric,  king  of  tlx 
Via'  igotks,  who  plundered  Rome  in  the  beglmtlng  of  the  llfth  oeutury.  (See  p.  231.)  The  Vie  i 
foths  afU»^ards  passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reigned  nearly  thioe 
centuries,  and  was  flnally  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  "TM.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogotbi 
kod  been  following  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  year  493  their  great  king  Tbeod'  dh' 
defeated  Odo&oer,  an  J  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (See  p.  239.)  The  Gothic  kiugd(m< 
lasted  only  till  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar'  ses.  the  general  of  Justin'  ian 
(See  p.  241.)  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Al&ni^  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  l>etween  tbi 
Volga  tuKl  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  eventually,  by  tlie  Huns,  most  ot  the  AlKn«  nn^Ded 
with  their  ouiaqu«rors,  and  pnioeeded  with  them  ts  invade  the  Umitf  of  tbi.  Gothic  easptni  etf 
italv. 

a.  Gibbon,  i.  96w 
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Max'ijiin  was  uDanimously  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  powei,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  oommenoed  hit 
roign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  np 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gror'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  gov^nor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  digaity,  Pu- 
m.  PUPiE-    P^^^'^s^  (sometimes  called  Ma:^'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  were 
Nus  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
BALBi  NUS.    jyjg^j/  imin,  while  on  his  march  from  Pannonia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
IV.  SECOND  *J*y8  later  both  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
gor'  dian.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down 
fall.  On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribea 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassan'  idas,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destmctivt 

ars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  drivmg  the 
UUer  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  G^r'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire.  Sapor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  ( f  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  peison  to 
protaet  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful     but  whiU 
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the  youthful  conijueror  was  pursuing  his  advantages,  he  was  8uppi%cted 
in  the  affections  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philip 
prefec  j  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  caused        thk 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     ^'^^'a"- 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  wer^  frequent  during  his  reign.  At  length  a  robellion 
baying  broken  out  in  Panndnia,  Beoius  was  sent  to  sap- 

prr^is  it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
tlie  fickle  troops,  and  oompelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  dea^  te 
iubmit  to  their  dictation.     Philip  immediately  miurched  against  Oh* 
eius,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  YenSna.*     (A.  B.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Si^ius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  B.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  during  his  reign  firat  crossed  the  Banube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Q%V  Ins,  a    to.  gal 
general  of  Becius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  oondnded        ^^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Becius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barba^'^ns  crossed  the  Banube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defenee  of  vm.  jkxili 
the  monarchy,  when  iBmilianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      a'nus. 
and  Mob'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victoicy)  p^o- 
^laimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  Gariua 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months     jx.  valA- 
a  similar  fate  befel  ^milianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       *'-^^- 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  cf 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  'n  times  more  peaceful, 
md  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  apprtsciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Ban- 

...  Ferdna^  a  large  and  flourlshlni^  Roman  city  of  Ctaalpino  Gaul,  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  Is  altuatod  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-four  miles  west  fh>m  Venice.  The  great  gior^ 
of  Verdna  is  its  amphitheatrei,  one  of  the  noblest  cxicting  monuments  of  the  ancient  Rnmana, 
wd,  exeeptli^  the  ODtosstain  at  Rome,  the  largest  extant  edilictt  of  its  eh»M.  h  Is  supposed 
tb  taav«  been  cftpaUa  of  aocommodatlng  twenty  thousand  spectators.     Maj  No.  XVfl.i 
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ube  ftnd  the  Dorthern  coasts  of  the  BUck  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roman  do 
minions  on  their  horders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
or  Achaia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  the  Franks,'  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  begim  to  be  formidable :  the  Aleman'  ni*  broke  through  theii 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom'bardy*:  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  empire,  and 
overned  by  independent  ohiefs;  while  in  the  East,  the  PersiaTis, 
under  their  monarch  Sapor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Gappadoeia,  and  almost  effitced  the  Roman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  witb 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — ^using  him  as  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

X.  OALUK-   ^^  ^^®  living  emperor— <iyed  in  scarlet  in  mockery  of 
NU8.        his  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Gallienus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  his  father's  captivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  259.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  Sapor,  Odenitus,  prmce  of  Palmyra/  who  was  attached 

L  The  Franks,  or  ^  FreemeD,**  were  a  confederation  of  the  rudest  of  the  l^ermanic  tribet, 
and  were  first  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  numeroas  islets  formed  hy  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Gaul,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  rt.e  fifth  century, 
under  their  leader  Clovis,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy.    (See  tdso  p.  9S5.) 

3.  The  Pieman'  ni,  or  **  all  men,^*  that  is,  men  of  all  tribes,  were  also  a  German  coDfoderat^, 
ritoated  on  the  northern  bofdera  of  Switsertand.  They  were  finally  overthiown  by  Clovis,  aftei 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  northeni  Italy. 

3.  Lorn'  hardy  embraced  most  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  tlie  IV>  and  it* 
tributartesb 

4.  Palmyra,  **The  ancient  **Tadroor  In  the  wilderness"  built  by  king  Rolomon,  C^  Chron. 
tUL  4,)  was  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  milca 
•orth^flst  from  Damascus.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  It  in  Roman  history  is  at  the  com 
nancement  of  the  wars  with  the  Farthiana,  when  it  was  permitted  to  maintain  a  state  of  inde* 
peudence  and  neutrality  between  the  contenUmg  parties.  Being  on  the  caravan  roate  tNwi  the 
coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopot&mis,  Persia,  and  Indis,  it  was  long  the  principal  em- 
porium of  commerce  between  the  EtaUwn  and  Westuu  worids--acity  of  raerehanta  ami  ttii> 
tors,  whose  wealth  is  still  attestetl  by  lb&  number  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  After  Uu 
Tictories  of  Trs^an  had  established  the  unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Roman  anus,  II 
became  allied  to  the  empire  as  a  free  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  the  Ant» 
*#me8,  during  whose  reigns  it  attained  its  greatest  spleiyior.  Oden&tus  maiiliained  its  gloiT 
•ad  for  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  senate  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Augustna, 
■aa  associated  him  with  Gai^^nus  in  the  empire;  but  hto  queen  and  auooessoc,  the 
lUBOus  Zeuubia,  ^roke  the  alliance  with  the  imbecile  Gallienus,  annexed  Egypt  t#lifer<li>> 
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to  the  Eoniau  interest,  desiroas  at  least  to  seoiire  the  fork^rauce  of 
the  conqueror,  sent  Sapor  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mor 
chandise,  accompanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  servile,  epistle ;  hot 
the  haught]^  monarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphri- 
tos,  and  returned  tor  an  answer  that  if  Odendtus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must?  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sipor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.     The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry,  message  of  Sapor,  resolred  to  meet  th 
Persian*  in  arms.     Hafitilj  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villagef . 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  Muted  the 
Persian  host,  'seized  the  camp)  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  Si- 
por, and  in  a  short  time  ref^rcd  to  the  Eomans  most  of  the  prav 
inces  of  which  they  had  b^n  despoiled. 
.  12..  The  indolencp  and  uM^nstaney  of  Galliums  soon  raiaed  u^  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
although  the.  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  oiaeteen. 
Among  these  was  Odenatua  the  Palmyresa,  to  whotn  the  Eoman 
senate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastefn  pvoTinces,  aftei 
associating  him.  with  GaUienua.     Of  all  these  competiU»s,  s^yeral 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  onfy  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
nut  one  enjoyed  a  life  cif:  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.     As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rivid,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provimoes  were  involved  in  their  fall     During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  GaUienua,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin^ 

13.  Gallienos,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  whUe  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  Mediolanum;*  {Milan, 
A.  D.  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aur61iua  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  hiaai 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  ana  j 
and  the  people. 

Minloat.  and  awumed  Ihe  title  of  "Augusta,  Queen  of  the  East."  Tbe  emperor  Aui^jiaa 
Barched  against  tbe  iH-OUed  PalmTiii  with  an  irresistible  force ;  the  walls  of  the  city  wen 
■ased  to  the  ground ;  and  tbe  seat  of  oommeroe,  of  arts,  and  of  Zen6bia,  gradually  sunk  into 
in  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at  length,  a  miseri^le  Arab  village. 

L  MediolAnumj  now  Milan,  wa«  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
fiom  Venice^  situated  in  a  bcauti.*ul  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Olona  and  Laabnu 
which  unite  at  San  Angelo  and  form  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  Mediot^num  was  «» 
Mxed  to  tbe  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica,  191  B.  C  A  good  spedmia  of  aMcient  E» 
■an  aichiteeture  may  jitiU  be  seen  at  Milan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beaotifUi  OorintkiM 
fdoron^  with  their  architrave,  before  the  church  at  San  Lorenao.    (JMi^  No.  VIIU 
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14  A  MQoessimi  of  better  princes  now  restored  for  awhfle  the  de 
jajring  energies  of  the  empire.  Clauditts  meiited  the  confidence 
nkieh  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue;  and  bif 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Roman  world.  After 
having  overthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  to  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van'  dak,  who  had  invaded  the  cm 
pire  by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  cut  off  by  a  pesti 
enoe  at  Sir'  mium,-^  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zendbia^  ihe  "Queoi  of  tiie  Bast,'^  and  the  widow  and 
successor  of  Odenatus. 

\6.  Qointir  ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proelaimed  emperor 

xa.  QuiN-    ^J  ^^  aodamations  of  the  troops;  but  when  he  learned 

til'  ids.     that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aurelian 

with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 

after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
xnt  AVRB-  rnonUis,  was  filled  with  memoriible  achievements.  After 
"^^'  a  bloody  confliet,  he  put  an  end,  by. treaty,  to  the  Gothic 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman'  ni,  wbo  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po  ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and  passing  intd 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zendbia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  unfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Home.  Being  pres^ted  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,*  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aurelian  possessed 
many  private  idrtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern 
ness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  his 
oftoers  near  Byzan'  tium,"  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  5J75.) 

1.  Sir'  tnium  was  an  important  city  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fannonia,  on  the  norther* 
ide  of  the  river  Save.    Its  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Mitrovitt,  in  Austrian  Slavoaini 

t.  Tihur,  now  7Yvo/t,  (te6-vo-Ie)  was  situateu  at  the  cascades  of  the  A'  nlo,  now  the  Tever 
one,  eighteen  miles  nortli.eaBt  from  Rome.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  the  THburHnt, 
The  deellvities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur  were  anciently  interspersed  with  spltodid  villas,  thi 
Ikvorite  residences  of  the  refined  and  luxurious  dtlzens  of  Rome,  amoi^  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Sallust,  Maecenas,  Tibul'  Ius,  Virus,  At'  ticua,  Cassius,  Brutus,  &c.  Here  VirgU 
md  Iforaee  elaborated  their  immortal  worics.  Although  the  temples  and  theatres  of  ancieni 
niNDr  have  crumbled  into  dost,  Its  orchards,  its  gardeivs,  and  its  cool  recesses,  still  bloom  and 
flouridi  1b  imfading  beauty.    {Map  No.  X.) 

a  Bftan'  tiuMj  now  Ck>n8tanttnopIe;  a  celebrated  city  of  Thraoe  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Tbnelan  Bos'  poinis-  is  supposed  to  havr*  been  founded  by  a  Dcrian  colony  fh»m  Meg*  aiv,  led 
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17.  On  the  death  of  Aor^lkii)  a  generous  and  unlocked  for  dis 
kiterestedDesfl  was  exhibited  by  the  army,  which  modestly  referred 
tho  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  senate.  For  six  months  tha 
senate  persisted  in  declining  an  hon<Mr  it  had  so  long  been  unacous* 
tomed  to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition  At 
length  tho  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 
ogions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcos 
Claudius  Taoitos,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seTonty-fifth  year.  Taintus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  aneient  pciyileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos'porus^  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  tho 
eaxea  of  govemment,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  roign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  B.  Sept,  275.) 

1&  F16rian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-    xv.  flc/- 
sulting  the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       ^^^^ 
to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Probus,  emptor.     The  latter  proved  to  be  an    ^^^  ^^ 
excellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars       wb* 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarmitians,'  Ootha, 
and  Van'  dais,*  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
tfesBora*     In  the  several  battles  whieh  he  fought,  four  hundred  thoo* 
sand  of  tho  barbarians  fell :  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 


bgr  Biizas  a  Thradan  prinoe,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  aerenth  centtuy  before  the  CMstlan 
ft  was  destroyed  by  the  Penians  in  the  reign  of  Darius :  it  resisted  successfully  the  arms  ol 
Iftilip  of  Moo'  <m1oii  :  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  ft  placed  itself  under  Roman  sray :  it  waa 
4«9troyed,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  Septim'  ioa  Sevenis;  and  in  the  year  338  A.  D ,  Cini'  slan* 
tine  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  bf 
U;3  liarbartans,  A.  U.  47Q,  It  oonlinneif  to  he  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  l\  was  takw 
^  the  crusaders  ii.  the  year  13<)4 ;  and  in  1453  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turiis»  whea  the 
ast  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    {Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Th9  Boi'ponu,  (corrupted  by  modem  orthography  to  Bos'phorus,)  Is  the  rtnit  whieh 
eoonects  tfao  Suxlno  or  Bhiek  See,  with  the  Propon'  tis  or  Sea  of  Marra6ra.  The  length  of  tlUs 
remarkable  channii  Is  about  seventeeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  fh>m  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.   (Jl/ap  No.  VII.) 

S.  Anctent  SarmMA  extended  fhnn  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Vis'  tula  to  the  Caspian  Sea  aod  Urn 
Volga.  European  S.orro&tia  embraced  Poland,  Lithufthia,  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  RussUl 
Asiatic  i^mAtia  comprised  the  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  l>on. 

3.  The  Fan'  iiU$  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  cHgla 
They  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ;— viSn  Va.H!ala,  Aa  Sm 
■ad  Slavonians  proper.  The  $<tavoniau  language  Is  the  stem  from  whish  have  lasoea  tka 
Vasriw  Polish.  Bohemk  1,^4; 
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him.  Afiei  he  bad  secured  a  general  peace  by  his  Ticioricp,  he  em 
ployed  his  armks  in  useful  public  works ;  but  the  soldiers  disdained 
such  employment,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir  luum,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  broke  out  into  a 
furious  mutiny,  and  in  their  sudden  rage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  D. 
282.) 

19.  The  legions  next  raised   Carus,  prefect  of  the  Praetorian 
xvih       guardii,  to  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambitum 

oa'  rvs.     i^q^  ^]^q  <}esire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 
a  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.     He  signalized  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 
Iliyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  ho  slew  in  battle.     He  then 
marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  was 
NuifERiAir    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)     Nume- 
^^°        rian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Carus,  who  had  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Garinus  his  eldei 
brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  were  immediately  ac- 
knowledged emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Carus,  the  eastern  army,  snperstitiously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  revised  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  viotorioos 
army. — While  Carinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  Numeriao 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  ohose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec,  285.) 

21.  Carinus,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Moo'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

xa.  DiooLB-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
TiAN.       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  Carinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  it 
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the  bcgir.uing  of  the  division  of  the  Boman  world  into  the  EasUnv 
and  Western  empire.  The  accession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "  era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognized  in  the  Christian  church,  and  ii 
rtill  used  by  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians.* 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  t4> 
become  separated  from  the  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  over  so  many  provinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  the  imperial 
authority,  and  governing  the  empire  from  two  centres,  although  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  therefore  first  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  3Iaxim'  ian ;  but  still  the  weight  of  the 
publio  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
eaeh  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whoso  name  the  title  of  Gaasar  wm 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim' ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  his 
eonrt  at  Nicomedia,*  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim'  ian  ruled  ^x^  maxik'- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  **»• 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  the  government  of  Oaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision, nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  except  Pann6- 
nia  and  Moe'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
Gal6rius.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Dioel6tian  wer< 
the  insurrection  of  Caransius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 

hroughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
continued  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Carat^- 
tius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain^ 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  nama 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
BOon  after,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Oonstan'  tins ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  aeoom- 

L  Hie  Copta  are  ChrUtians— descendants  of  the  ancient  Ei^pttans,  as  distingnlshed  from  tiM 
Jlrabiami  and  other  Inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt.  The  Jiby»»inianM  Inhabitants  of  AbTislniai 
IB  fasten  AlHca,  profess  Christianity,  but  It  has  little  influence  orer  their  eondnct. 

9.  XicmmUia  was  In  Blthyn'  la,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Propeo'  tlSi  or  See  of  ller 
The  miidem  It-Mid  occnpies  Ihe  site  of  the  andent  d^. 
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plished  bj  DioolStian  himself  who  took  a  terrillc  vengeuiee  upon 
Alexaniria^  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  cities  of  Buslris  aud 
Cop'  tos.*  In  the  meantime  a  oonfederacy  of  five  Moorish*  nationfl 
attacked  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  anus  of 
Maxim'  ian. 

27. .  Neict  ^commenced  the  war  with  Persia,  which  was  canied  on 
by  Gal^rius,  although  Diocletian,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioeh,*  pro 
pared  and  'directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaign 
the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  atid  death  of  Crassus.  In  a  seoood 
campaign  Galerius  gained  a  complete  victory  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Romaa 
world  was  eztetided  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Carduchia,  the  modern  Kurdistan'/ 

28.  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sallied  by  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is-  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigartion  of  Galerius,  aided  by  the  artifices 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  &mous  edict  of  Diocletian 
figainst  the  Christians  excluded  them  from  all  offices,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  mtissaore  of  all  such  as  professed 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


I.  Four  eities  of  Egfypt  bora  tbe  name  <>t  BtuM$.  The  one  destroyed  by  Uocl^tlM  wm  in 
tlie  Tkiebfcia,  or  southem  Eij{ypt,~geiierally  called  Upper  Egypt.  Cop'  tos  was  likewise,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  east  of  the  Nile.  Its  Tavorable  situation  for  cooimerce  caused  it  again  to  arise 
after  its  destruction  by  Diocletian. 

S.  Tbe  Mo«r»^  whose  name  Is  derived  from^  Greek  word  (Mauris)  signifying  *'dark,"  ^'ob 
■cure,"  wne  natives  of  the  northern  coast  of  AAica,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Roman  Mauri' 
Unim,  The  Moors  were  originally  firom  Asia,  and  are  a  people  distinct  fhum  tbe  native  Arabti 
Berbers,  dee.  The  modem  Moors  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  MauritAniaiw,  intmrmixed 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van' dais  who  once  ruled  over  tbt 
country. 

3.  ^H'tiotk,  onee  «BiiiB«it  for  ite  beauty  and  graatneas,  waa  altaated  la  nertho*  fSfrtM,m 
ttie  left  bank  of  the  Oron'  tes,  (now  the  Aaszy,)  twenty  miles  firom  Its  entrance  into  the  Medl 
«rranean^  An'  tioeh  was  the  'capital  of  tbe  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  about  th« 
year  65  B.  G.  the  conquests  of  Pompey  brought  it,  with  tbe  whole  of  Syria,  under  tbe  eautrol 
of  the  Romans.  It  wm  long  the  centru  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  gor* 
emor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  tlie  Roman  emperors,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  oele> 
hratod  city  of  the  empire  for  tbe  amusements  of  the  circus  mid  the  theatre.  FaiA  arid  Baqiabai 
planted  there  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  "-  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
An'  tioch.**— Act4,  xi.  U6.   (JUt^f  No.  ViX.) 

4.  JCurdi*tan\  comj  rised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  tbe  Tigris,  iselaimed  partly  by  Tiirkiy 
md  partly  by  Persia.  It  is  the  country  of  tiie  Kurdu^  m  whose  character  tbe  lova  of  theft  awl 
irigandage  is  a  marked  feature;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  when  visited  by  travellers  they  cxeivlai 
be  ini:«t  generous  hospital!  ty  and  often  force  Ijmdsome  presents  on  their  departing  goeitiu 
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29.  Duri jg  ten  years  t^ie  )>erseca^on  oontinoed  with  searcely  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
^  last  the  imperial  mnjHierers  boasted  that  they  had  extinguished 
uie  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purify  ,and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
effor':a  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  iu  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatcy. 

3Q.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  yeans,  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  of 
ft  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  al 
Nicom6dia  to  witness  the^pectacie,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life  \  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim'  ian,  accord 
ing  to  previous  agreement,  p^rfomed  a  similar  oeremony  ^  ^     ,. 
at  Milan.     (May  1st,  305<)    GaUrius  and  Coustan'  tins    Eiirn  akd 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  soverei^ms ;  and  two  sub-    oovstah'- 
ordinates,  or  Caesars,  were  appointed  k  complete  the 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diodetian  had  established. 
But  this  balanoo-of-pow^r  system  needed  the  furm  asd  dextenma 
hand  of  its  founder  to  suiltain  it ;  and  the  alnticatuMi  of  DiooUtian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  yfiars  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  vindication  of  the  sovereigns,  Constan'tivi 
died  at  York,  in  Britain^  ^en  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  Oon' 
stautine  emperor. .  In  a-iri)Qrt  time  the  empire  was  divid-  xaa  emf- 
ed  between  six  sovereignii;   but  Con' stautine  lived  to    ttAKntm.. 
see  them  destroyed  in  n^arious  ways;  and,  eighteen  years  alter  bis 
aeoession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  Ina  nsa^ 
he  was  thus  left  sole  maat^  of  the  Roman  world,  wheee  domrinions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Bed 
8ea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.     Gal^rius  had  already  died  of  a 
lo(Lth80ffie  disease,  which  was  oonsidered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaved  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christiani^ 

32.  Con'  Btantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  enq^arer* 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  P.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  sees  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  ^'  By  this  conquery  Certaui 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showod  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favw,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard .  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Roman  worli  was  deemed  complete. 
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83.  The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con' stantine,  afiei 
he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmdtians  and  Goths,  whom  he  severely  chastised ,  his  domestie 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Ghri&tian ; 
and  the  estahlishment,  at  Byzan'tium^  of  the  new  capital  of  the*  Ro- 
man empire;  afterwards  called  Constantinople^  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on-  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  hy  nature  to  be  the  metropolis  of  • 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  hiid  received  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  the 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  fiastem  greatness :  all  mag- 
istrates were  accurately  divided  into  newelasses,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  th^  monareh.  Finally  Oon'- 
stantine,  ao  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to*  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  eiopire  among  his  ihree  sons 
Con' sta^tine,  Constan' tins,  and  Con'stims,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalm^tius  and  Haunibalidnus.  After  ai' reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicom^ki,  at  the  age  of  axty-three 
yean.     (A.  D.  S37.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  nower  -umong  so  many  rulers  in 
volved  the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until 

mil.  ocm-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan' 
otan'tius  il  iji^g^  Qp  Constan'  tins  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  fxAe  pos 
session  of  the  empire!  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  ha 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,*  Aleman'  ni, 
•nd  Sarmitians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Saxons  were  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  on  tba 
iie<tk  of  the  Cimbite  peninsula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  the  Elbe  aHA  the  Baltic,  and  erabra> 
Ing  the  presmit  Sleswiclt  and  Holstein.  (Map  No.  X  VII^)  .Tbe  eariy  Saxons  were  a  nation  of 
isbennen  and  pirates ;  and  it  appears  that  after  they  hadr  extended  their  -depredations  to  the 
eoasts  of  Britain  and  eastern  and  southern  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliaries  from  the  shores  of  tlw 
Blkltlc  Joined  them,  and,  gradually  coalescing  with  them  into  a  national  body,  accepted  the  nauM 
tad  the  laws  of  the  Saxont.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century^  the  Saxons  were  conversed 
.o  Gluiftlanity  by  the  Roman  missionaries'  and  half  a  century  later  they  had  obtained  a  iter 
eatablishiiient  in  Britain. 
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pit>Tmoc8  While  Constan'  tins  was  sustaining  a  doubtful  war  Id 
the  Esgfc,  bis  cousin  Julian,  whom  be  bad  appointed  to  tbe  command 
of  tbe  Western  provinces,  with  tbe  title  of  Caesar,  Was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  bier  victorious  legions  in  Gaul.  Preparations  for  civil 
Wilr  were  made  on  botb  sides ;  but  tbe  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
tte  oalamitieEf  of  tbe  struggle  by  tbe  sudden  deatb  of  Constan'  tius. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Jtlian,  commonly  called  tbe  Apostate,  on  account  of  bis  relaps 
Big  from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^^^ 
ftble  and  shkimg  qualities,  and  bis  application  t6  business  stf  lian  ihk 
waa  intense.     He  refeiteed  numerous  abuses  of  bis  prede-    '^'^^^''^ 
O0B8Or,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  bis  ambition,  ^e  restoration  of 
aneient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, be  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  tbe  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Athens,  JtiliiO!!  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing tbe  weapons  of  Argument  and  ridicule  against  tbe  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  thii^  effort  be  was  partially  successful;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  "apostate  emperor"  were  ably  refuted  1^ 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
fbvorable  to  tbe  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
JMian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Ohristi 
anity,  by  ordering  tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revels' 
tion.  But  although  tbe  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fkihers,  and'every  effort  was  made  to  secure  tbe  success  of  tbe  under 
taking,  both  by  the  emperor  and  tbe  Jews  themselves,  tbe  work  did 
irot  I  rosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  dedare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  graveiy  and  abun 
dantly  attested,  w^e  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jem 
lalem.     Tbe  most  powerful  monarch  o^  the  earth,  stimulated  jj 

)5 
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pride,  passion,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  sealoos  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  ciues,  bat  found  all  hm  e&rtn 
vain,  because  "  tbe  finger  of  God  was  there."  » 

40.  During  the  same  j6ar  in  which  Julian  attempted  llie  re- 
building of  the  temple,  h^  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  ike  eua- 
quest  of  Persia.  The  P^stan  monarch  made  overtoren  of  petee 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Ji\lian  dismissed  them  with  the  deola- 
ration  that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  Hi 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overocHii- 
mg  all  obstacles,  but  being  led  ashtray  in  the  desert  by  treacheroui 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Julian  htmsdf, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  moridy 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  nighty  spendbg 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  m  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Jtilian,  the  race  lof  the  great  Gon'  stantine  was 
e^^tinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

xxY.  lieir.  In  this  situation  of  affiiirs,  J6vian,  who  had  held 
jo'viAN.  some  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
daimf  d  emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  Jovian  was  to  conclude  a  diehenor- 
able  peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persiuis.  On  his  arrival  at  An'  tidch,  Jdvian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Obristians.  Suao 
after  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  th 
fomcs  of  burning  charcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  comnaander 

of  the  body  guard  at  the  time  of  Jovian's'  death,  was 

«mN'  IAN    elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  kssociated  wit! 

f»^       himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  Us  brother  YalenB 

upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  £astem 

■•  The  prcrtiable  explaimtioii  «f  the  remarkable  incfdento  attending  the  attempt  or  JuUan  te 
•^rtmlii  the  temple,  is,  that  the  numerous  subterranean  exoavatioos,  resenroirs,  &c.,  beneath 
■imI  aroirsd  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  neglected  during  a  period  of  three  hundred 
|Mfn,  had  become  filled  with  inflammable  atr,  which,  taking  ftre  ftam  Ihe  UmAMt  of  the  woi^ 
men.  repelled,  by  terriflc  explosions,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  ruins.  From  a  aimi 
kr  oause  terrible  accidents  sometimes  occur  iu  deeply-excavated  mines.— !?««  Jliimum^g  If«t*» 
Ml  ^^hban  .   Orhhon^  vol.  U*  p.  447.    *  • 
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ptmnoes,  from  the  hwar  Danube  to  the  oocJheii  of  Perjui ;  wlnb 
lie  reserved  for  himaelf  the  ^ztenaiye  territory  reeehing  fiom  the 
eztremitj  of  Greece  to  tb^waU  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  lo 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Homan 
world  into  the  Eastern,  and  Western.  Bmpire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  ftnd  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
The  eity  of  Borne  had  long  been  falling  into  nc|;leot  and  insignifi 


43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  avrhed.  the 
innmds  of  the  barbarian  (toibes  upon  the  northern  and      ^^^^^ 
eastern  frontiers  of  the. empire  became  more  vexaiiotts   sAaaAsus 
and  formidable  than  ev«r..    The  Piets  and  Scots'  rataged     "»o^.^ 
Britain ;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Nerthem  seas ;  the 
German  toibes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gaul ;  and  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Danube  into  Thrace ;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin'  ian's  r^n,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  i^tie  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeMe  counsels  of  his  brother  Yilens. 

44.  About  the  time  of.  the  death,  of  Valentin' iaa,  (A.  D.  87d) 
Vilens  was  inf(n*med  th»fc:ithe  power  of  the  Gk>ths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Bome,  had  been  subinditted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  till  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East^  and  crossing 
the  Don  and  the  sea  of  Asof,  had  driven  before  them  the  European 
nations  thai  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Vis'  igothsihrst  solicited 
from  the  Boman  government  protection  agiainst  their  rutUesa  iA- 
Taders ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbeis 
amounted  to  near  a  mfllien  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  alt  ages, 
wore  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thraca    . 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  en- 
rdenting  Huns,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube^  and  solicited 
&e  same  indulgence  thatlhad  been  shown  to  their  countrymen  ;  and 
when  their  request  was  denied  they  orofisad  the  sti^eam  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  establLriied  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  di'\i8ion8  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  their 
foroes  under  their  abkC  general  Frit'  ig<>rn,  and  raising  the  standard 

1.  TiM  put*  wora  aOitodtolaii  nco^  Ikmed  for  their  nurMMUiig  expeditions  Uito  tb«  vwOtj 

■onlli  ef  tlMm.   The  Sntt  weie  abo  •.OaleddjiUu  race,  who  am  believed  to  have  oome»  oriflft' 

tlly,  tnm  Spain  late  Ireland^  whence  they  paused  over  into  Seottaud.    The  genttine  <momi 

'iHto  of  Um  aiielenil  Seotch  are  believed  to  be  the  GabIi^  or  Uiffhlanderii  wito  tfpaak  tto  em 

\r  6«lie  laiiguA«e|  whicb  diffen  but  little  from  the  Irich. 
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•f  war  deTftstated  Thrace,  Mao'odotf,  and  Thes'saiy,  and  esmed 
tbeir  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinepla  In  a  deeiBire  battifl 
fbnghl;  near  Adrianople'  the  Romans  wert^defSeated,  and  Yilens  him- 
■elf  was  slain.     (A.  D.  376.) 

46.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Yalentin' iaa^  and  his  smeeessor  in  tbe 
Western  empire,  was  already  <^  his  march  to  the  aid  of 

oftA'TiAH     V^^ui,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defimt  and 


A2^        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Too  weak  to 

his  fate,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alcne 
Ibe  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  *Theed6 
fins,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  ^  government  of 
the  East)  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.  -  Theodosins,-  b} 
his  prudence,  ral^r  than-  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  Irom  tht 
^oourge  of  barbarian  warfare.  The  Gh>thsry  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igem,  were  distracted  by  %  mnltiplioity  of  counsels ; 
and  while  some  of  them;  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
eonqneste  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  tviiere,  in  the  bosom  ci  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom  jtnanners,  and  langna^,  and 
lent  to  the  Roman  arms  assistance  at  onee  ipreoarious  and  dangerous. 
47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Chritian  perished 
zztt.  TAir  hi  an  attempt  to  quell  a  rei^olt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 
smtdKian  u.  of  "Britain,  who  had  be«i  joined  by  the  legions  of  Oaul, 
Valoitin'  ian  II.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,.  was  driven  frcmi  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theod6sius ; 
but  the  latter,  mar<^ing  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max'imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D  386.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Gaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  ha 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodosius 
in  the  afihirs  of  the  West  His  arms  soon  triamphed  over  all  oppo- 
■ition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  the 
»^  „^„^»   hands  of  one  individuaL     (A.D.  394.)     Theod^simdM 
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EIU8  ANB    four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previoi^ly  bestowed 
ABOA  wxm.  ^p^  }|2g  youngest  son,  Hon6riu»,  ikB  throne  of  Milan^  and 
upon  ibe  oldest,  Arcddius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  ^drianipief  one  of  the  moat  important  cities  of  Thrace,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riTei 
flffbra,  now  the  Marittu^  In  one  of  the  licbeit  and  finest  plains  of  the  worid,  one  hnndrad  and 
fldlty-ftMir  miles  north-west  fh>m  Oonstantinople.  It  waa  foonded  by  and  named  after  tne  «m« 
fflN»r  Adrian,  although  In  early  times  a  small  Thradan  TiUage  existed  '^ere^  caUed  Uskaduu, 
•It  Is  now  the  tecooA  o'ty  in  the  Turkish  empirei  eontaininf  a  populates  o  not  less  than 
hundred  thousand  souhk    (JIfap  No.  Vt I.)  • ' 
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48.  The  civil  wars   diat  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  emp^ 
ror  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  erentis  of  new  bar* 
barian  inrasions.     S^sareely  had  Theodosius  expired,  when  the  Oothio 
nation,  guided  bj  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of  Al'aric,  ^^  ^^,^, 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  school  of    kio  the 
Frit'  igcrn,  Was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Greece       ®^* 
liad  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  Stir  ioho,  the  able  general  of 
Hoa6rluB,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  AV  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
iaio  Epirus,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps,'  advanced 
lowArd  Milan.     (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Hon6riuft  fled  firom  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
speed  of  the  Oothic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,*  where  he  was  isodn  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  siiddenly  falling  upon  the  Ooths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'- 
tia,' routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  manythousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta ;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'  aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
undaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Hon6rius  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  un warlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Raven'  na,^  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Aiq^nAtas  divided  the  Alpine  chain,  which  extends  ttom  the  Gatf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriat'- 
IC)  In  a  crescent  form,  into  seven  portions ;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  terminating  in  Illyi' 
iBimi,  Is  the  most  eastern. 

S.  4«'  ta  (now  Jisti)  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tan&rus,  (now  Taw4r»)  in  LigiirUi 
twenty-eight  miles  south-east  fW>m  Turin. 

3.  **The  vestiges' of  Pollen'  tia  are  twenty-flve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin.**  {Oibbon^  VL 
W.)  <^The  modem  village  of  PoUmta  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.**— Oamer'a 
Ao/y,  .28. 

4.  Raven' na  was  situated  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  a  short  distance  below  the  montht 
af  the  To.  ^Tdioogh  originally  founded  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  in  the  days 
•f  Stnibo  th«  marshes  had  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud 
brous^t  dow  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  it  was  the  great 
Hival  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Adriat'  ic.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harl>or  three  miles 
from  the  eld  town,  Imt  In  no  very  long  time  this  was  filled  up  also,  and,  **  as  eartv  as  the  fifth  or 
rixth  century  of  the  Cliristian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  Into  pleasant  gBrA«ns; 
md  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  gronnd  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchra*.** 
iO&hony  ti.  S94.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  though  It  lessened  the  naval  importance,  Idf 
(  Maod  the  s^ngtb  of  the  place,  and  the  ritallowness  of  the  water  was  a  barrier  against  large 
ddps  «ir  the  memy.    The  only  means  of  access  inUnd  was  by  a  lodg  and  narrow  causeway 
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Iho  eighth  oeolnry .  ^vis  considered  as  the  seat  of  goyemment  and  the 
ei^ital  of  Italy*  The  fears  of  Hon6riH8  were  not  without  IbuBda- 
tioa ;  for  scarcely  had  Al'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals,^  Su^tI,'  Burgun' dfans^*  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousAnd  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sadagaisus,  poured  down  upon  Italy.  ' 
5L  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  proFineesfar 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  eounslis 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
anoc,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  si^e  to  Florence,^  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Koman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Badagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  bent  that  had  accompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 


WfWBl  miles  in  extoit,  ovee  an  ollierwhe  iropauaUe  moniflB :  and  tbta  avmiie  mlgM  h%  eatf  Ij 
g^uarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hoMile  army.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western  empire  was  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  saooessiTely  th9  residence  of  Hon6riws  Valentin'  ian,  OdoAcer,  Theod*  ofte, 
and  the  succeeding  Gothic  monarchs.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thousand  inbabitantSi 
and  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  its  numerous  architectural  remains.    (Map  Nu  VIII.) 

1.  P«it' 4a/«,  see  p.  319. 

2.  The  SmMfi  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  Anally  settted  In  and  gave  their  brim 
to  the  modem  Smabia, 

3.  The  Burgun' dumg—dwfXitn  in  Hirgt  or  towns— «  name  given  to  (hem  by  the  more 
nomade  tribes  of  Germany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  Uw  Gothic  or  Van'  dU 
race,  w1k>  can  be  traced  bacic  tp  the  banks  of  the  EIl)e.  Driven  southward  by  tlie  Gep'  idss, 
Qksy  pressed  upon  tlie  Aleman'  ni,  with  whom  ttiey  were  in  almost  continual  war.  Th^  were 
granted  by  Hon6rius,  the  Bonun  emperor,  toe  temiory  exiending  firom  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  him  the  heod  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switzerland  and  a  large  portion  of  eastern  France  belonged  Id 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  eariy  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  Geneva.  Conlinuallj 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  war  with  the 

-;  Franks,  by  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis  himsrtf  had  taken  Lyons.    Ilieir  name  was  for  a 
).  long  time  retained  by  the  powerful  dukedom,  afterwards  ptoviuGe  of  Burgundiy,  now  divii'td 
Is/.o  jeveral  departmenu, 

4.  Florettctf  (anciently  Floren/tia,)  Is  a  city  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  AnK»,  (ancienUy  Amus,) 
one  nundied  and  eighty-seven  miles  north-west  ttom  Rome.  U  owes  its  first  distlnetioalo  Sylla, 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principel  cities  ol 
Italy.  In  541  it  was  alm3st  wholly  destroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  but  was  restored  b> 
Charlemagne,  after  which  it  was,  for  a  long  Ume,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Italian  republics.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  grand-Kluchy  of  Tutcan^f  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  ancient  Etriiria.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  bears  tl^ 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domostics— a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces 
It  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Ita\y,  or  perhaps  of  Europe, 
tmong  whom  may  be  spucified  Dan'te,  Petrarch,  Bocc&cio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Gallic 
^lioluBl  An'  fiMkX  MacchiaveUU^the  Pones  Leo  X  and  XL,  aad  demeot  VII.,  VIII.,  and  Xli 
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52.  Two  years  after  the  great  victory  of  Stir  icho,  tfiat  minifirter 
waoac  geuitts  might  have  delayed  the  fall  of  the  empire,  was  troaoh 
•voiisly  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jeal<^us  and  unworthy  Houd- 
nuA  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  oounsds  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massaere  ol 
the  fitiUies  of  the  batbarians  t^ou^out  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
Choi^c.soUiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted^  and  invited 
Al'  ario  t(](  avenge  the  daughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  Al'aric  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
bopelesB  si^e  of  Baven'  na  marched  direct  to  Borne,  which,  during 
A  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  bad  not  been  violated  by 
4he  presence  of  a  fore^  enemy.  After  the  si^  had  been  protracted 
antii  ikA  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
«f  sustenance,  the  Romans  sought  to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  aric  were,  at  first,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  all  the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  aU  the  slavos  jf  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate,  asked,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  ^'  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?''    ^'  Youb.  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conquoror. 

54.  The  stern  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re 
laxed,  and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  psy 
ing  an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandiee. 
' Al'  aric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,*  but  as  Hon6rius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
6y  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  ofi 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409,)  Ho 
then  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego 
tiations  with  Honorius.  The  latter  refused,  to  treat,  wh^i  the  king 
•f  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
venge, appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome ;  treason 
open  ^d  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 


1.  TSueany,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  ftucoessively  belonged  to  the  GoUib' 
a^ombards.  Charlomagne  added  it  to  his  domiDions,  but  under  his  successors  It  becitine  lii' 
iependent.  In  the  twelAl.  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  divided  among  the  famous  mpob' 
lies  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  in  1531  these  were  reunited  into  a  duchy  which,  in  173f 
IMI  into  the  bands  of  the  house  of  Austria^  In  1801  Napoleon  erected  it  faito  the  kingdom  of 
BtrurU^^  la  laoB  H^irsatiMocpomted  with  the  FmboIi  entpiMi  and  in  1814  ilMvertad  to  Austria 
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55^  The  piety  of  the  Ooths  ?pared  th«  churches  and  religioafl 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  his  eountrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Borne  'vras  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  aad 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  ^  Still  Al'  aric  was  niv 
willing  that  Rome  should  be  totally  ruined  ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
days  ho  abandoned  the  eity,  and  took  the  road  <to  southern  Italy.  Ai 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  cmbjO' 
gating  Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  deatk 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56  After  the  death  of  Al'aric,  the  Gol^s  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  oalled 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  $3i  €rauL 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  fbr  assistance  to  the  Angles'  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picis  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 

Qothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 

with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,* 

passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  Idieir  chief  Gen'- 

j^^jj^      seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

valkntim'-  capture  of  Cartilage,  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

^  *"•  incea  of  northern  Africa.  (A.  D.  439.)  Honorius  was 
already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

XXXIII.      ^^^y  ^^  y^ftJ*  o^  ftgo-     Iji  *^e  meantime  At'  tila,  justly 

oohquests    called  the   ''  scourge  of  God ''  for  the  chastisement  of 

OF  AT  TILA.  ^jj^  human  race,  had  become  the  leader  of,  the  Hunniafa* 

uordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribte  of 

Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  TheodemoSy 

L  Angles.    From  them  the  English  have  derired  their  name. 

S.  JtndeUiuia,  so  ealled  ttom  the  Van'  da/tf,«omprf8ed  Che  foor  Moorish  khigdoms  of  flffrUi^ 
Cor*  don^  J4en,  and  Gran&da.  It  la  the  most  soathem  division  of  Spain.  Tn^an  and  tiM 
Sennoas  ware  natives  of  this  province.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  Huns,  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  westan 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  Huns  fell  with  At'  tila,  and  the  nation  was  sooo 
fiver  di^>ersed.  The  present  Hungarians  are  descended  trom  the  Huns,  intermingled  wi(k 
ruridsh,  Slavonic,  and  Genuan  races. 

m.  1%»  B^enttwrntt  a  small  stream  that  washes  the  walls  of  OooieiUta,  bow 
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Uio  emperor  of  the  Eftst,  in  three  bloody  battles,  and  after  ravaging 
Thrace,  Macedooia,  and  Greece,  pnrsned  his  desolating  march  west 
ward  into  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  m  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.'  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  over  aU  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  the 
Yeaetian  republic,'  whieh  was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at 
yie^torrcHT  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnic  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  might  have  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  escap 
ing  from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.     But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of-  barbarians  in  tiieir  midst  as  confederates  and  allies ; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.     The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  t^rcme  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  sediticms ;  and 
two  years  ater  the  deatii  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  xxxiv.  trk 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,    ▼^w'  daia 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Roman  princess^  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

1.  ChAlons  (shah-Iong)  is  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Mame,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety* 
^▼e  miles  east  from  Paris,  and  tweoty-sevMi  miles  south-east  A-om.  Bheims.  It  is  titoated'tn 
the  middle  of  extmsive  meadows,  which  were  formerly  Itoown  as  the  Caialaunian  flekta, 
(Gibboit,  iiU  340.)  In  the  battle  of  Chalons  the  natious  IVom  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
fought  together;  and  the  numl)er  of  the  barbarians  slain  has  been  Tariotisly  estimated  at  from 
9o»  hun  ^ned  a^d  sixty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  thouaaod.    (Map  No.  XIJI.) 

2.  The  drigio  of  Venice  dates  fk-om  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  453.  The  ciiy  ii 
built  on  a  cluster  of  numerous  small  islands  in  a  shallow  but  extensive  htgoon,  In  the  nortb- 
fpcatem  part  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adigc^  about  four  miles  from  the  main 
larMl.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
In  the  city,  the  celebrated  Rialto.  Venice  is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  stfeef-9.  sek* 
dom  moiie  ttem  five  or  An  feet  in  width  I  but  the  grand  ttiofou^faMe  are  the  eansk ;  tad 
fondolaa,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venice  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  independent  oommereial  city,  malntainliif 
Its  freedom  Against  Ctutflemagne  and  his  Mtoeeaiorst  and  jrieldlng  a  merely  nominal  alieg'snoe 
k>  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  flft/jenth  century  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  several  populous  prorinoea  in  Lchu'  hardy,— of  Oele  and  Cyprus — of 
ttie  gi^ter  partof  asuihern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  isles  of  the  ^Ggean  sea ;  aud  tt  continued 
to  eogroes  the  principal  trade  In  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Gape  of  Good-Hope  turaed  this  traffic  into  a  new  ctuumel.  Prom  this  period  Venice  rapUUy 
declined.  Stripped  of  independence  and  wealth,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  exlatenee, 
■nd  ia  slowly  sinliis^  iitto  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (Jlfa^  No.  VUI.) 

a.  EndoJc'ia,  the  widow  ?f  Valentin' ian  ITT.,  had  l«en  compelled  to  marry  MaxMmns,  Vb^ 
■suiderer,  and  successor  in  the  empire,  of  her  late  huaband,  and  it  was  she  who  i.«vited  tin 
Van'  dal  Chi  df  to  avenge  her  wrooiEB. 
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59.  After  the  withdrawal,  of  thie  Van' dais,  which  oocnrred  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  I  EL,  Av'  itus,  a  Gaul,  was  installed 

jQQ^^  .  Emperor  by  the  inflaence  of  the  gentle  and  hnmauo 
Av'nvB.  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Yis'  igoths ;  but  he  was  soon  de- 
KAJo  RiAN.  p^gg^  jjy  ^[q'  imer,  the  Gothic  commaader  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Najorian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Bjc'imer;  bjat  his 
virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  hi^  imbjeots ;  and  a  sedition  of -tho 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years     (A.  D.  431.) 

60.  Bie'  imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev^rus,  to 
xncfL      the  nominal  sovoreignty;  but  he  retained  all  the  pow«n 

flEFtexuL  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Yan'  dais  from 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  which 
spread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  al 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car> 
thage.  But  the  aged  Qen'.  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  m 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,*^  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  pov^er  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insistedi 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

L  or  att  tbe  btfliarians  who  threw  thenuelyes  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  1ft  Is  mot  ^ 
diQcult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Her'  mlu  llieir  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  langoage 
■re  Gothic ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandin&vla.  They  were^  a  fleroe 
peoplei,  who  disdained  Uie  use  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  showed 
BO  pity  for  age,  nor  reject  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  th<e  same 
larodty :  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  put  to  death  at  their  own  reqnest,  during  a  solenim  feetl- 
vai ;  and  the  widow  hung  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  hnsband*s  tom^b.  The 
Her'  ttllf  though  brave  and  formidable,  were  few  in  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  cif  rojral 
tfood ;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound  by 
u  oath  to  live  an  i  die  together  with  their  arms  m  their  bands.    ( ^ibbon^  ill.  8 ;  and  Note,  iOiSMS.) 

a.  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  Western  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  its  sub^enloa 
nmn  Anthemius,  Olyb'  rius,  Glycol  us,  NApos,  and  Augua'  tidua. 
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sistance  tbat  was  jffered  them ;  and  the  conqueror  abolishing  the  im* 
p>3rial  titles  of  Cassar  and  Aucnistus,  proclaimed  him- 

XXXVTI.   SUB" 

Bclf  king  of  Italy.     (A,   D.  476.)     The  Western  em-  version  or 
pire  of  the  Romans  was  subverted :  Roman  glory  had    ^hk  wkot- 
passed  away:  RomanlFb^rty -eiisted  only  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  pofi 
§69sed  tlie  city  oi  BomuluB ;  and  a  barbftriBD  oocupied  the  palaov  of 

dm  DSBBUS 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HTSTOEY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGF3; 

rTlllDIN<]   FEOM  THK  OVERTHROW   OF  THK  'WESTERN    EMPnil  07  THS  EfJMA99 
A.  D.   476,  TO   THK   DISCOVERT   OF   AKERICA.  A.  D.  1492  =  1016    TBAIUL 


SECTION    I, 

SXNERAL   HT8T0RT,    FROM   THE   OVERTHROW   OF  THK   WESTERN   BMPIEB  OF 
ROMANS,  TO  THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE  TENTH   CENTURT :  =  424  TEARS. 

/NAIjYSIS.  1.  iNTRosvcTORT.  The  period  embraced  in  the  Middle  Agei.'-4.  Umft- 
ifrnctlve  character  of  its  early  bistoiy.  At  what  period  Its  uaefUI  history  begrim*— 3*  Extenl 
of  the  bar bari&n  irruptions.  The  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Remainder  of  the  Roman  irorkLr— 
4.  The  possessions  of  the  conquerors  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  change! 
Wfought  by  them.    Plan  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  The  Monarchy  or  the  Her'  vli.  Its  overthrow. — 6.  Monarchy  or  the  Os'  'i  f  Doomr* 
Theod'  oric  Treatment  of  his  Romaij  and  barbarian  subjects.— 7.  General  prosperity  of  his  reign. 
Extent  of  bis  empire.  The  Os'  trogoth  and  Vis'  igoth  nations  again  divided.— 8.  The  sucoeason 
of  Theod'  orIc  The  emperor  of  the  East.— 9.  The  era  or  JrsxiN'  ian.  State  of  the  kingdom. 
Persian  war.— 10.  Justin' ian^s  armies.  Absence  of  military  spirit  among  the  people. — 11.  AU 
rican  war.  First  expedition  of  BelisMus,  and  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  ttie  Van'  dalsb 
Fate  of  Gel'  imer.  His  Van'  dal  subjects.— 12.  Sicily  subdued.  Belis&rius  advances  into  Italy. 
Besieged  in  Rome.— 13.  The  Gothic  king  Vit'iges  surrenders.  Final  reduction  of  Italy  by 
Nar'  see. — 14.  Second  war  with  Persia.  Barbarian  invasion  repelled  by  Belisftrias.  Moumftil 
AUe  of  BelisArius.  Death  and  character  of  Justin'  ian. — 15.  His  reign,  why  mem(Htd>le.  Iti 
brightest  ornament.  Remark  of  Gibbon.  History  of  the  **  Pandects  and  Code.** — 16.  Snbs^ 
quent  history  of  the  Elastem  empire.  Inva«on  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards. — 17.  The  Lohbarb 
MONARCHY.  Its  extent  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Events  ih  the  East.— 19.  The  darkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  tbi« 
period.    Remark  of  Sismondi.    The  dawning  light  from  Arabia. 

SO.  The  Saracen  Empire.  History  oCthe  Arabians.— 31.  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Re» 
Agious  toleration  in  Arabia.  [Judaism.  The  Magian  idolatry.]- 22.  Mahomet  b^ins  to  preach  a 
new  religion. — 23.  The  declare<l  medium  of  divine  communication  with  him.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  faith.  Punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Effectsofthepredestinarian  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  part 
of  the  new  religion.  Miracles  attributed  to  Mahomet.  [Mecca.] — 25.  Beginning  of  Mabom^^ 
preacliing.  TheHogira.— 26.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  Progress ofthe new  religion  thronsh 
«ui  all  Arabia.  [Mussulman.] — 27.  The  apostasy  that  followed  Mahomet^s  death.  Restoration  of 
religious  unity.— 28.  Saracen  conquests  in  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Bozrah.]— 29.  Con- 
quest of  all  Syria.  [Emes'  sa.  Baalbec  Yermouk.  Aleppo.]— 30.  Ck>nqnest  of  Persia,  and 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  id».  [Cad^siah.  Review  of  Persian  History.] — ^31. 
Conquest  of  Egypt  Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library. — 32.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.—  33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  Cnhman's  suo 
feasors.  Conquest  of  Carthage,  and  all  northern  Africa.— 34.  Introduction  of  the  Saracens  int« 
6|iain.-~SS.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [Guadalt'te.  Guadalquiver.  Marl* 
ia.]— y  tsarMer»«ier>>artamentBlnGaaL  Inroadof  Abdelrabman.  [TbePl^niMea.^— 37.  Over 
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throw  of  the  SankcoD  hoete  by  Charles  Martel.  Importance  of  this  Tictor^.  [Tours.  PoictiemJ 
—38.  The  Eastern  Saiacens  at  this  period.  [Hindostan.]  Termination  of  the  civil  power  of 
the  central  caliphate.— 99.  The  power  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  history. 

40.  MoMARCHY  or  THB  FRANKS :  Its  origio.  CTournay.  Gambray.  Terouane.  Cokgoe.]! 
Clovis.  Extent  of  his  monarcliy.  [Soissons.  Paris.] — 41.  Religious  character  of  Clovis.  Ilia 
barbarities. — 12.  The  descenlants  of  Clovis.  Royal  murders.  Regents.  Charles  Mariei. 
Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingion  dynasty.  [Papid  authority .]-~43.  The  reign,  and 
the  character,  of  Pepin.  His  division  of  the  kingdom. — 44.  Fii^t  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charts 
magne.  [The  tioire.]  The  Saxons.  Motives  that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  them, 
^ho  Elbe.]— 45.  His  firtt  irruption  into  their  territory.  [Weser.]  Uistoiy  of  Witikind.  Saxon 
relM  Ulon.  Changes  produced  by  these  Saxon  wars.— 4CL  Causes  of  the  war  with  the  I^ombardAt 
Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  [Geneva.  Pavia.] — 47.  Chorlemagne^s  expedition  into 
Spain.  [CataI6nia.  Pampeliina.  Saragos'sa.  Roneesvalles.}-^.  Additional  conquests, 
ilmrlemagikj  crowuad  emperor  at  Rome.— 40.  Importance  of  this  event.  General  character  of 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [Aix-la-Chapelle.]  His  private  life.  His  cruelties.  Concluding 
estimate. — ^50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. — 51.  Invasion  of 
the  N<nthnien.— 53.  Ravages  of  the  Uungariana.  The  Saracens  on  the  Mediterranean  coofti. 
Changes,  and  increasing  confusion,  in  European  society.    The  idand  of  Britain. 

53.  English  History.  Saxon  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy. — 54.  Introduction  and  spread 
of  Christianity.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Reign  of  Egbert,  and  ravages  of  the 
Northmen. — 56.  The  successors  of  Egt>ert.  Accession  of  Alfred.  Slate  of  the  kingdom.— 57. 
Alfred  withdraws  from  public  life— lives  as  a  peasant — visits  the  Danish  camp. — 58.  Defeata 
the  Danesi,  «)d  ov«»Qtn>wa  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kiogdon.-^SS.  Umlted  sor* 
ercdgn^r  of  Alfred.  Danish  invasion  under  Hastings.  The  Danes  withdraw*  Alfred's  pow«r 
al  the  time  of  his  death.— 60.  Institutions,  character,  and  laws^  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  "Middle  Ages,*'  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurato 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  |^  nrmo- 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  wotoht. 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  dearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history.* 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  ofiers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilization ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
clcsments  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

4.  **The  ten  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifleenth,  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  ono 
rtlMito  the  period  of  the  UidiUe  Ages.*"— iVa/^a«« 
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ftfTected  bj  tbe  tide  of  barbarian  conquest ;  but  that  the  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Home  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  sovereignty 
over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
lemaindcr  of  the  Eoman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  niin  * 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successiTe  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
converted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilence  and  famine,  following  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  poMescdon 
of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Qfml :  the  Huns,  ^m  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pann6nia ;  the  Gx)ths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  fronr 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandinavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  and  the  Gothio 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Van'  dais  from  Spain,  had  succeeded  to  th« 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  had  come  over  the 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Boman  civilization  re- 
mained ;  but  new  nations,  new  manners,  new  languages,  and  new 
names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced ;  and  new  forms  of 
government,  new  instituti<»is,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the- nations  of  the 
Roman  world  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
Bueh  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  a«  will  aid  in  the 

eareh  we  shall  subsequ^oitly  make  for  the  seeds  of  oider,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modern  Eojrepe. 

5.  After  Odoacer,  the  diief  of  fhe  tribe  of  the  Her'uli,  had  con 
quered  Italy,  he  divided  one  third  uf  the  ample  estat-es  of  the  nobiofl 

iL  THE  MON-  *™^°g  ^^8  followers ;  but  although  he  retamed  the  gov 

AsoHT  or    emment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  forms 

THE  HER  DLL  ^£  admiuistratiou  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

u  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  consulship  was  restoied ;  wliOe 
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none  of  Uiu  municipal  or  proyincial  ituthorities  were  cLanged. 
Odoaoer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agTicalture  in  the  proyineee ; 
but  still  Italy  presented  a  sad  prospe  ct  of  misery  and  desolation. 
After  a  duration  of  fourteen  years,  -the  feeble  monardiy  of  the 
Her'  uli  was  overthrown  by  the  Os'  tro  goth  king,  Thcod'  orio,  who 
disregarding  his  plighted  faith ,  caused  his  royal  captive,  OdoAoer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  concilia!  ^ry  banquet.     (A.  D.  493.) 

6.  Theod'  oric,  the  first  of  the  Os'  ti  *ogoth  kings  ef  Italy,  bad 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  coi  irt  oif  Constantinople.     At 
times  the  friend,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarchs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  resi  bored  peace  to    arcbt  of 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusi  lal  under  the  ™«  <»'  «<>• 
sway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.     Like  (  )doacer,  he  in- 
dulged his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retenl  ion  of  their  aneient  lawi 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed    them  (^iefly  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  government ;  while  to  his    rude  Gothic  Mlowers  ha 
confided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  |  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  militar  y  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  th( )  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'oric  encouraged  improvements  m  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  hi»  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  flo  eked  lr<nn  all  the  s«r- 
ronnding  barbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  aad  glory  which 
Theod'  oric  had  won.  Theod'  oric  reigned  th  irty-tfcree  years ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupie<  1  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Romun  pr«»vinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriat'  io  and  the  Danube.  If  he  hsni  had  a  sen  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominion  s,  his  Gothic  snecee- 
sors  would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  rest  oring^  the  empire  of 
Uie  West;  but  on  bis  death,  (A.  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
trogoths  and  the  Vis'  igoths  were  again  divided  ;  and  the  reign  ef 
the  Great  Theod'  oric  passed  like  a  brilliant  mete  tor,  leaving  no  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

8.  Seven  Os' trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod' eric  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  all  met. 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engage  d  in  h  war  with 
Fustin'  ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  succ&dded  in  reducinje* 
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Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  monaroh  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the. history  of  the  Eastern  ompire;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  oareer  of  Theod'  oric  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  whioh  it 
ood^ies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  survey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'  orio,  Justin'  ian  sneooeded 
IV  THE  ^^  uncle  Justin  on  ihe  throne  of  the  Eastern  empiie. 
SKA  or      His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  ^*  Era  of 

iiBTiN  IAN.  Jug' tinian.^'  On  his  accession  he  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  intc^ 
the  ooimtry ;  and  daring  the  first  five  yeiurs  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprintable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person;  and  his  troops  eon* 
Risted  chiefly  of  barbarian  ;mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Herf  uli, 
Van' dais,  and  G^ths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thraoians  :  thecitiaens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors, 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt :  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained  among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  ars 
among  tho  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  sUll  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  militarj 
ambition  of  Justin'  ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con 
ooalod  under  the  preftence  of  restoring  to  the  Yan'dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'  seric.  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of.  Belisarius,  the  greatest  gen. 
oral  of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days'  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Romans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Yan'dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisa- 
rius as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'  imer,  the  Van' dal  king,  who  ruled  ovor 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou 
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■and  warriors'  of  his  own  nation,  found  himself  suddenly  alone  wkk 
his  Van'  dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gel'  imer 
wad  routed  in  battle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  destroyed.  Oel'  imer 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galatia,  where  ami>ie 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  io 
peaoe>  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  &ithful  fol- 
femora.  The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus 
liu'  ian ;  said  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared 

12.  Juatin'  ian  next  projected- the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,,  and  its  dependencies ;  an^^  in  the  year  535  Belisdrius  land- 
vd  in.  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  aimy  of  seven  thousand  five  hun 
dred  mea.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
sceond  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Roman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  Africa ;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisarius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Bome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, :almo8t  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ished  by  famine. 

.  13.  Vii'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Baven'na,  and  was 
finally  fbfoed  to  surrender  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner* 
(Dec.  539.)  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
who.  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisdrius  from 
Italy,  in  a  £bw  years  the  Goths  recovered  iheir  sway ;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
652,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Nar'  ses^  wh 
vnexpeotedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  tiie  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fee*' 
tOe.aend  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  East,  Justin'  ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  ^th. 
Ohosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  thei 

^t.  Gibbon,  iii.  63,  says  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  RonuA 
AoQire^  L  S81,  baa  the  same  number.    See  the  ervectiou  in  Milman^s  Notm  to  Gibbon.  ' 

k  16 
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SMMMuaH  dynasty.  HoHtilities  were  carried  on  during  •ixteen  y^Mtfi 
f  A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  unrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  after 
ft  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empirefl 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  faaye 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belis^ius,  not  less  age4 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad« 
vanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  ansall 
hand  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drov# 
beck  the  enemy ;  but  the  applauses  of  llie  people  agahi  excited  (he 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrat^ul  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  oonfisoated;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  se^i  blind, 
and  ].'d  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand- to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin'  ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  yeara  (Nov.  565.).  The  character 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  aiid  l^ad  qualities  f  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked^  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  ai  great  measure  ruled 
during  t^e  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theodora,,  aa  unprin* 
cipled  woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  an^ 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the.  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  But  his  exten 
fflve  conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
hk  reign,  which  has  inunortolized  his  memory,  is  his  fiunoos  compi 
lation  of  the  Boman  laws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian.".  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  yayf 
Gibbon,  '^are  crumbled  into  dust:  but  the  name  of  the  legislatoi 
s  inscribed  on  a  faAr  and. everlasting  monument."  To  a  oommiasioa 
ef  ten  emiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Tribonian,  Jus 
tin' ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform. and  consistent 
oode,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and  afler  this 
liad  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  wa&  Tribonian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispru 
fkucCi — of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  use&d  la 
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the  books  >f  former  jurisconsults,  and  of  extracting  the  true  sp  irii 
of  the  la^s  from  questions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Koman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
sereral  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  light 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  tc 
t^G  revival  of  civilization ;  and  the  digest  which  Qibbon  has  mad^ 

f  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  thf 

iniversities  of  Europe.* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
caituries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin' 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germaaio 
tnbes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons, descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^^ 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experieneing  the  most  dread-     lombaed 
ful  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;   but  the   ^^^^^^^^* 
Lombard  dominion   never   embraced   the   whole  peninsula.      The 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Haven'  na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  thas 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them  ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital 
ians  far  hardefr  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 

be  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  infiuence  favorable 
to  their  civilization ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba« 
rous  people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

18.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  paitial  repose  that 
had  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 

t.  Notes  to  Gibbon,  Hi.  151. 
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the  rule  of  the  Lombard  kings :  the  Ooths  were  coDBolidating  tlieit 
power  in  Spain  :  a  stable  monarchy  was  gradually  rising Jn  Fnmee, 
from  the  union  of  the  Gallic  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es 
tablished  themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  The  only 'events  in 
•the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  ara 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Peraa,  to  th 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted ;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  ihe  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliabU 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures."*  This  obscurity  lasts  imtil  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  iftition  of  shepherds  anc 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowea 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the  darkness  which  durouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parehed, 

VI  THE  sandy,  and,'  in  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
8ARACEN.  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
EMPIRE.  ^£  ^^  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with,  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  fieedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — the  "  wild  man  of  the  desert" — ^have  always  been  free,  and 
■ttch  they  will  ever  remain  ;  an  effect  at  once,  of  their  local  position 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

21.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaism,  or  star- worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  adora 
tkm  of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  some 

a.  sismondi.  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i.  S58. 
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mjsterioui  afl&nity  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Aralw  hail 
temples  deducted  to  the  seyea  planets :  some  tribes  ezclusiyclj  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism<^  was  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,^  and  the  Magian  idolatry*  of  Persia 
oy  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer* 
DOS  refugee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  empt 
rors,  found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mahom'et  oi 
Hoham'  med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  SabaMin 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabsean  idola- 
try,  began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — ^the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  mler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  he  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faitii,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah. 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval ;  and  as  the  nymph  Egeria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gabriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

1. 11:3  Magian  idolatry  oonsistad  of  tbe  religioiu  belief  and  wordilp  presided  orer  by  Um 
Hftgia^  priesthood,  who  comprised,  originally,  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of 
tlM  Medes  was  divided.  The  MAgi,  or  *^  wise  men,*'  had  not  only  religion,  bat  t>  e  higher 
braacbes  of  all  learning  also,  in  their  charge ;  and  they  practised  dliferent  sorts  of  dlviji»MO% 
■etiology,  and  encliaiitment,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  future,  influencing  the  present, 
■nd  calling  the  past  to  their  aid.  So  famous  were  they  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
orders  of  magicians  and  enohaaters.  Zoroas'  ter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  Ibt 
p'^cnth  century  before  Christ,  reformed  the  Magian  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priesthood  ; 
and  by  some  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

Tbe  Mligian  prieaU  tanght  that  the  gods,  are  the  siiiritnal  essences  of  Ore,  eartb,  and  wolerv 
that  It  sre  are  two  antagonistic  powers  in  nature,  the  one  accomplishing  good  designs,  the  other 
«vil ;— that  each  of  these  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  years,  biA 
that,  at  last,  through  the  Intervention  of  the  still  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  prinelpto 
■ban  perish,  and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  ft)od,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

Tbe  great  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Nebuehad 
ItafBar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  classes  of  their  order—magicians,  astrologers,  soreeren, 
dialdeans,  and  soothsayets.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  the  M&gian  system  was  not  extinct, 
•8  we  have  evidence  of  ^i  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magus,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
•some  great  one.**    f  Acts,  vlii.  »— xiii.  6  «ce.) 

a.  By  the  term  Tadaiam  \-  meant  the  religious  rites  and  doctrlnea  of  the  Jews,  u  f«tolM« 
iBltelaworM 
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fenn  occasional  revelations^  as  oircumstances  required,  are  said  to 
Dave  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  bis  followers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  fitithfiu,  or  committed  to  writing  bj 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founds  of  their  religion 
oould  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  the  Koran^  or  MohAm'- 
medan  Bible. 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  th« 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  traditional 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  twa  great 
points  of  Moslem  faidi  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — '^  There  ia 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophet.^'  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tion, — ^the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — the  resurreetion  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  aU  the  dis 
espies  of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  Uieir  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  arc 
io  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  net  tc 
exceed  sev«n  thousand  y^j.rs ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  plaoe  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  ail  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  fSslioi 
ty ; — ^groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  tlioae 
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of  hlfl  followei  s  who  fell  in  battle  an  immediate  admisaon  to  the  Joji 
of  pajradice.  The  praotical  part  of  the  new  religion  eonstated  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablations  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.*  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom^  dt  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  tradiiicmiata, 
into  a  cireumstanliial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  §ew9m 
beavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conyersed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moaes 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself 

25.  It  was  in  the  yeiir  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  Mj  that  he  began  to  preach  hb  new  doc1a*ine  at  Mecca.  His 
i^st  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  &mily ;  but  by  the  people  hia 
pretensions  were  -loi^  treated  with  ridiouk ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  oUiged  to  fl^  from  Mecca  to  save  hialifa  (A.  B. 
622.)  This  odebrated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  &e  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Repairing  to  Yatreby  the  nameiof  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,'  (or  Medinet  el  Nebbi,  the  eity  of  the  Prophet^)  he  was  there  le- 
eeived  by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  ( 
and  soon  the  whole  city  aaknowledged  him  as  its  leader  aiid  prophet 
Mahomet  now  dcfclared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  ea- 
tebUshed  by  the  aword :  every  day,  added  to  the  number  of  his  prosie- 
l^s,  who,  fotmed  into  warlike  and  predatoryf  bands, .  sooured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahora'  et,  in  the'  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  6f  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submfssion  of  the  rest 
af  Arabia  eoon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'  et's  last  pil- 
grimage to'  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
bis  deaths  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen*  marchod 
imder  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632 ) 

1.  Mttem,  the  birtb-plaoe  €i  Mahom' cA|  and  the  greet  centre  of  cUraetkA  to  all  ptlgrUne  of 
Ihe  1k&;ham'  medan  laith,  Is  in  ^rafltern  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  east  flrom  the  Bed  dee. 
fomiMiy  the  oofiooiine  of  pilgrims  to  the  **  holy  city"  was  immenae;  biit  the  taste  for  pi|» 
grimagBa  la  now  npktty  deotining  thiougboet  the  Moham'  medan  worii^ 

Sl  JUeditM  is  siUiated  in  westwn  Arabia^  one  hundred  miles  north-east  firom  its  port  of  Yembe 
en  th9  Bed  Sea,  and  two  hmidred  and  sixty  miles  north  (torn  Mecca.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wal 
ibfvnt  forty  Cset  higfe^  flanked  by  thirty  towers.  It  is  now  ehieay  important  ae  l>eing  in  poaata* 
rfoa  of  ihe  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  tlie  pi^phet.. 

The  word  MuMsvlmanj  waieh  is  used  to  designate  a  follower  of  Maheaa^  <migiHM|  la 
^brfcish  Umguagei  **  a  true  oeHever.** 
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27. '  Mdhom'  et  died  without  lia%  ing  formed  any  organized  govern 
ment  for  the  empire  whieh  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al 
though  religions  enthusiasm  supplied;  to  his  immediate  ^Uowers,  the 
pkce  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  aneient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefti  of  the 
Prophet  alone  sayed  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
•ohition.  Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  M ahom'  et's  mission,  was 
deidared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  the  victories  of' his  general 
Khaled,  sumamed  "  the  sword  of  God,  over  ^he  apostate  tnbe?,  in  % 
few  months  restored  religions  unity  to  Arabia. 

s28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens'  needed  employment;  and  pre^ 
parations  were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Penman  empires, 
both  of  which,  ffom  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  thein,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advaziced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  wh<» 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rsh'  turned  botli  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  tlie 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Ernes' sa,'  and  Baalbec*  or  Heltop'olis,  soon  fol- 

1.  Tbt  ironl  5^me«is  from  sura,  ^  a  deaeit,''  mrans  an  Amblan.. 

S.  B9%rak^  was  fifty  miles  south  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  (h>m  Jerusalem. 
Though  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  its  environs  are  covered  with  plUurs  and 
jMhflr  mlnB  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  Is  frequently  meatloaed  in  Serlptuaa.  In  Jeiemiaiik 
sHx.  13,  we  read,  ^  For  I  have  sworn  by  my^lf,  sailh  the  Lordly  that  Bozrah  shall  become  a 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse.^'    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  JSirm'  «a,  now  Hvihs^  a  dty  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  OsoA'  tea,  new  Cbi 
AMcy,  eighty-^0  miles  north-east  fiom  Damascus.  It  was  the  biilh-plaoe  of  t||t  Soman  em 
peror^aagablilus.    {Map  No.  VJ.) 

4.  BatUbecy  or  Holiop'  oils,— the  fbrmer  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  wordMliotti  met  ^n( 
Uie  **ci<y  of  the  sun,'^  was  a  large  and  splendid  ctty  of  Syria,  forty  miles  nortb^ett  fr<m|  0» 
nascua,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  archite^ 
ural  grandeur  in  Baalbec  are  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted 
It  it  believed  that  Baal-Ath,  buiU  by  Solomon  in  Lebanon,  (8.  Ghton.  viiL  8,)  was  MentiGal  irt tb 
Baal-Bee.  While  undet  the  Roman  power  it  was  Ihmed  for  its  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  the 
tem»  of  its  sunender  to  the  8arao«is  suffldently  attest  its  great  resouroea  at  that  period  v-« 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  silken  veeta,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pi» 
mnre  it  from  plunder.  Althougb  repeatedly  sacked  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  have 
tafcan  place  in  the  channels  of  commerce  are  the  principal  eansas  ot  its  decay ;  and,  fudging 
from  its  decline  during  the  last  century,'~from  five  thousand  inhabitants  to  less  than  tvro  \a» 
4iwl,-^pi6bably  the  day  Is  not  fur  dtstant  when,  like  many  other  Eaalem  uties,  it  vt  *  xaae  U 
«e  Inhabited.    ( Jfaji  No.  VI.) 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herac'  litis,  the  Byzantine  eropwor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yerraouk'  hii 
tiest  generals  were  defeated  by  Khaled  with  a  loss  of  seveu);y  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalemi 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  tho 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo*  and  An 
tioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  coa> 
lues*  of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

3C  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  b~  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  the  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  <m  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah'  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
^ye  himdred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are.  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  tha 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longw  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  65],  and  with  him  ox« 
pired  the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  ides.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cadesiah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu 


1.  The  Temouk,  the  Hteromax  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  river  that  empties  into  the  Jordan  troH 
tte  east,  seTenty-five  miles  south-west  (h>m  Pamaacns.    (Map  Now  VI.) 

SX  Jileppo,  in  northern  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  north-east  from  Damascus, 
and  fifty-five  miles  east  fh>m  Antioch.  It  Is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  communicating  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  <^  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Damascus ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  Its  greatness, 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

3.  Ckidisiak  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  flrom  Babylon. 

i.  The  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  brlei 
rarlew  <^  Persian  history. 

b  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great| 
Asia  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  SeleCcus, 
ftbcut  the  year  307  before  our  era,  established  himself  securely  in  possession  of  the  couLtriea 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ox  us,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  $ele1uidm% 
nus  empire  -^ntinued  tuidisturbed  until  the  year  3o0  B.  C.«  when  the  Parthians,  under  ArgActa^ 
f0«x>Ued,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Jirsae'  ida.  The  Parthian  en  Iplre  at 
tstaied  \\ii  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  its  sixth  monarch,  Mlthrid&tes  I,^  who  carried  hfs 
arms  e«  en  forther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Ars&ces  ruled  until  A.  D.  2^ 
a  period  tt  4180  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  \>i 
Ar'deshir  Bab'  igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
fbunder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sa$8an'  ida.  The  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  between  the 
dcnth  cf  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  AT  deshir,  is  neariy  »  blank  in  Eastern  history ; 
and  wbat  Itttle  Is  known  of  H  Is  obtained  frona  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  eonneeled 
■vflientie  aeeoont  of  this  period  can  be  given.  Tbe  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  Idn  continued  iiatH 
llw  overthrow  of  the  Feniaai  hosts  on  the  plains  ef  Oad^siah,  whan  the  religion  of  Zoroasbsr 
gave  place  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussulnuu^  feith. 

«  • 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'  sium,'  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks;  MemphiBi 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be- 
•iegvs  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omarwhal 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  &mous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  '^  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  aot  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  tihould  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blmd  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as 
sassin  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate^ 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  suppoi^ting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people  :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  Le  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,'  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,'  were  the  principal 

1.  Pelcusium,  an  fmportant  city  of  Egypt,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peleuslac,  or  most  ea«t 
«m  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes ;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  dvrl^ed 
torn  a  Greek  word  signifying  mud.  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dilapidated  castle  named  TYneA, 
the  Arabic  torm  for  mire. 

3.  Rhodes^  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  Is  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  fh>m  Cape  Volpe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Its  greatest 
length  is  forty-five  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  baiJt 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  tlie  ancient  world,  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Iha 
Wand.  The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes,— a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundroa 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions, — has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
<me  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  fbot  on  each  sidt 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs,  U 
•II  absurd  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
atojy  originated  with  one  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  in  the  16tb  century.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3l  Tripoli,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  is  west  of  the  ancient  Barca  and  Qyrm&loa, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  from  Sicily. 

a.  msmondl,  It.  p.  18,  dislnusts  the  eommon  aeooimt  of  the  loss  of  the  AkocaBdrian  Abntfy. 
Gibbon,  vol.  tli.  p.  439,  says,  ^  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  tvA 
and  the  Mnsequeiiocs.**  Bu .  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Moham  medaa  avtboritiea  hum 
been  adduced  to  s  ipport  the  common  version  of  the  story.  Ree  Note  to  Qlbboii»  lit.  4MS ; 
*^ebton  •  Arabia,  i.  ^55, 
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military  events  that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman ;  but  (1m 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  sue- 
ocssors,  Ali  and  Moawiyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  westerti 
eonquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.*  Qradually^  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Afirio*; 
ftnd  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantie 
eoaot ;  but  Oarthage,  repeatedly  succored  firom  Constantinople,  held 
uut  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  bom  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difElculty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Yis'igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Roderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  strait 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modem  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
if  ^e  Saracen  hero. 

35  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them'  into  the  sea.  But  kis  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
eoUected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghiadalete,'  his  whole  army,  of  a  hush 
dred  thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  fceen  previcuslj 

'  The  Ouadalite  \n  a  stream  that  enters  the  harbor  of  Cadis,  about  sixty  milei  norllMrail 
tnm  Gibraltar.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought  on  the  ptatDS-of  th»  modem  Xerai  dt 
la  Frontera,  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Cadiz.    (Jlf«p  No.  XIII.) 

«» lfalM]n'.et  had  piomlMd  forsiveiMM  of  sins  to  the  first  arQiy  whleh  should  besiege  the 
Byzantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  hit 
throiMir  tbao  he  songht  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  iolldels ; 
JKiidiiiing'  ever:  sommer/or  seven  years  (66S''-675)  a  Mussulman  army  in  vain  attacked  the 
vaHe  <tf  OoDstaatinople,  and  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned  aside  to  seek  another  ehanne)  fix 
tta  mtranoe  into'Giirope. 
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Mraa^d,  deserted  to  the  Saraeetus.  *  The  Oetha  were  finally  roated 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Boderio  avoided  a  soldier^s  death  ^vly 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiyer  */  but  the 
victory  of  the  Saraoens  was  pmr chased  at  the  expense  of  sixteen 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spaaaish  towns  now  submitted  without 
Opposition ;  Mer '  ida,*  the  capital)  after  a  desperate^.  rei3isl4UiGe>  oa- 
pitulated  with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  yebr  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  exeept  a  solitary  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin 
ffula,  was  conquered.  The  Qame  country,  in.  a  more  savage  state,  hH 
Teeisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Bomaus;  and  it  re 
quired  nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  Um 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36k  After  the  conquest  cf  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:*  the  disunited  Gallic;  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhoae,^  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrabman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  i^e  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasicm  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  hii»  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit 
anUL 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  The  river  Ouadatguiver  (in  linglish  gau-dl-quiv'-er  ^n  Spanish  gwad-al4ce-veer'),  oa 
vidob  stands  the  cities  Seville  and  Ck)r'  dova,  enters  the  Atlaatie  about  fifteen  miles  north  flroa 
Cadiz.  Its  ancient  name  wae  Bvttis :  its  present  apptilaticn,  fVady-al-kebir,  vcmUying  *^^^ 
|fMt  river,'  IS  Arabic,    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3l  Mer'  uij,  the  Amgustm  Enter'  ita  of  the  Bomana,  whence  its  modem  name,  wteliMiwMI 
ftf  Aiifl^as  Ctesar  35  B.  C.  It  is  in  the  Boath-wcstem  part  of  Spain,  on  the  north  bwilc  of  thi 
Giiadiana,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  but  the  airbiteo 
tural  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  its  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  gnal 
laterast  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  fh»n  713  to  VSSBi,  when  it  opened  its«ales  to 
Alphw^so  IX.,  itfler  bis  signal  victory  over  the  Moors ;  and  ih>m  this  penod  downward,  iikm 
keen  attached  to  the  Idngdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  XJ^V  Wo.  XUI.) 

3ii  The  Pyrenees  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  trom.  France,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
IIm  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  pc^tnty  mUes,  wUhan  ave*ego  bnadth 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  embraced  under  the  Saracen  swuy,  see  Map  No.  XIII.  TbeGaiOMM^ 
riling  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westerly  course.  From  its  onkm  with  the  lk» 
(iogno,  f<Mrty4lve  miles  flfom  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  4t  is  oalleil  the  Qirmkit'-'ttvm 
which  the  noted  "department  of  the  Cimnde"  takes  its  name. 
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pitehed  bis  camp  ]>etween  Tours^  and  Poietlers.'  Hill  progrMs  bad 
not  been  iinwatched  by  the  confederaey  of  the  Franks,  whiefa.  torn 
asonder  by  intrigaes,  and  the  revolts  of  diBconttoted  obie&,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  ^he 
head  of  the  confederaey  was  Charles  Martel,  itho,  coUeotitig  his 
forces,  met  Abddrabman  6n  the  plains  6t  Poictiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmii^hig,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that- fearful  battle  ibait 
vas  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  li^t  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advaaitage ;  but  in  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grai^* 
ing  iJieir  ponderous  swords  with  '^  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"  stood 
to  the  shock  like  wallis  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkis(h  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  thousand »  of  his  fdlowers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Oaul,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  tJie  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
ibis  day  owes  its  oivil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer^  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital; 
but  farther  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their' religion  into  Hindostan',*  and  tiie  frozen  regions 

1.  7\mr$  Is  situated  between  the  rivers  Cher  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  conflueneet 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  fh)m  Paris.  Tours  was  anciently  the  capital 
•f  the  Tmr»»$3j  conquered  by  Cassar  55  B.  C.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  fte  hondi 
oC  the  Plantagraets,  and  formed  part  of  the  English  dMninions  till  1904,  when  it  was  annexed 
*o  Uie  fyench  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  P&ieUert,  or  Puttieny  (andently  called  Limtnwm^  and  afterward  Pietavij)  ii«ty  mllet 
ontb-west  flmn  Tours,  Is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vlemie.  It  Is  one  of  Ibe  mofll 
sneient  towns  of  Gaiil ;  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduet,  and  an  amphltb* 
aire,  are  still  visibla  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  732,  Poictiers  Is  mefi» 
amble  tar  the  signal  violory  obtained  in  its  viefaiHy  Sept.  liMi,  lasft,  by  an  Bnglidi  anaf 
cmnmanded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior  Freneh  fioroe  commanded  !i| 
king  John.    (See  p.  300.    JIfajr  No.  XIII.) 

3.  IKndcftan\  a  vast  triangular  countiy  beyond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  the  Himalays 
Bomitains-  the  country  of  the  Hindeos— has  no  authentic  enriy  history,  alUiougfa  there  Is  evi* 
denee  to  show  that  it  was  <me  of  the  early  seats  of  Baslem  civilizati<m.  The  Incursion  of  Al 
•ocander  (335  B.  C.)  first  made  Hlndostan'  known  to  the  European  world.  In  the  earty  part  of 
the  11th  eeatury  II  was  repeatedly  Invaded  by  the  Hoham'  medana  of  Aflfehanlstan,  whci^  in 

■•  llila  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  force,  not  the  number  slain.  Ses 
:Mehton*s  Arabia,  1. 400,  Note. 

b.  GhmieB  wielded  a  huge  mace;  and  the  epithet  of  ^*le  martel,** «« **tbe  Hammer"  is  «f 
pressive  of  tkr  resistless  fbrce  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartary.  ]>iit  iLe  aiiitnosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broiliS) 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  tb« 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire  ^ 
and  before  the  dlose  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fi^gments,  although  the  spiritm) 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancj 
in  all  i^e  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

89.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  er 
tablishment  of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
&oir  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtt'udes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ* 
endom,  us  the  one  bfaat  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distraeted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 
back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 

MONARCHY  of  the  Saraccus  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  the 
or  THB  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
nren,  occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Gaul,  viz. : — Tournai,*  Cambray,*  Terouane,*  and  Cologne,* 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovaeus,  a  half  febulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

'Ida,  made  Delhi  their  capital.  In  1285  the  country  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  fifth  in  de* 
ioent  fh>m  ^^Tlmcrar  the  Tartar  ;**  and  with  him  began  a  nee  of  Mogul  princes.  Arangaeba, 
who  died  fai  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  (he  Mogul  sovereigns.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  («» 
India,  by  way  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  fomi'dable 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutoh,  and  the  French,  obtained  poaaeaslmi  i  f  poi^ 
tIrvBs  of  the  Indian  territory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  whj  liava 
•itabli^ed  beyond  the  Indus  a  great  Asiatie  empire. 

1.  7\mt^ay,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  (skeit)  forty-five  milea  snutb-weet  flron 
Brussels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Paris,  is  the  Cke'  itu  JWri4r»m  taiiea 
1^  Julius  Cffisar.  It  has  since  belonged  to  an  almost  infinite  nambei  of  masters.  <AfajiMo.XV.> 

2.  Cambray  on  the  Scheldt,  (slcelt)  is  thirty-three  miles  south  from  Toumay.  It  was  a  dtj 
of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  importai4 
events  in  modem  history.  It  was  long  famous  for  its  manufiioture  of  fine  linens  and  lawna; 
whence  all  similar  febries  are  called,  in  English,  ea'mbriM,    {Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Terowmi  {U  r-oo-an')  appears  to  have  been  west  from  Brussels,  near  Dunkirk. 

4.  Cologne  is  in  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  lea  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelvt 
miles  ««ist  from  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  Oologne  by  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
German'  i<  us,  who  was  bom  there.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^grippinn.  Colfma  : 
waris  it  w  *a  ctJled  CoU'mia^  or  **the  colony,"  whence  the  ttvm  Cktlogne.    {Map  Ne.  XVD.> 
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ftlio  ambiUous  Clovis,^  who  ruled  over  the  Iribe  at  Toimai  was  th< 
most  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Oambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Qaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest^  and  establi^ed  his  capital  at  Soissons/ 
(A.  I>.  484.)  At  a  later  period  be  transferr<ed  thd  seat  of  sovereignty 
tc  Paris;*  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511^  nearly 
Iho  half  of  modem  FrancOy  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder .^ 

41.  CloviS)  like  many  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  of  that  period,  was 
a  nominal  convert  to  ChristiaDity ;  and  bemg  the  first  of  his  nation 
who .  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Christian  king,  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
ftrohs  or  chieft9.in8  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari-. 
ty,  he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discoTor  if  any  survired,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  thorn  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Glovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  froA 
tibeir  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen 
turies  and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba 
rous  period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Glovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  age ; 

1.  Soistonu^  (sooahi-song)  now  a  rortiflod  town  on  the  r!?er  Alsne,  sfxtj-eight  miles  nortb- 
nst  flrom  Parift, — anciently  JiTooiodunum^ — was  a  city  of  the  SttMsAne*^  in  Belgic  Gaul,  whicli 
nbniitted  to  Julius  Ciesar.  Here  Ulovis  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  Western  emptrs 
b/  his  victory  oyer  the  Roman  general  Syftgrius.  Hie  town  then  became  the  capital  of  th«i 
fWw!c8,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  name,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuriecs. 
{Map  No.  XIIL) 

S.  Parrj,  the  metropolis  of  France,  Is  situated  on  the  river  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundre<{  and 
ten  miles  fkY>m  its  mouth,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  fh>m  London.  When 
Ganl  was  invaded  by  Julius  Ctesar,  Paris,  then  called  LnUtia^  was  the  chief  town  of  tbt 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Parit' ii, — whence  the  city  derives  Its  modem  name.  It  was  at  Lut6ti« 
liat  Julian  the  Apostate  was  saluted  emi^eror  by  his  soldiers.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

n.  The  Bonuui  4x>miption  of  Chlodwig.  <hv  in  modera  German,  Lodwig :  li.  modem  Fmneik 
Lmi»^^Si»mntdij  i,  17S,  Note. 
!».  See  MeuH^-ia,.  Note,  p.  273. 
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and  oventaally  the  eustom  was  established  of  electing  regenl^  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  by  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself  At  the  time  of  the  Saraeen  invasion  of  France,  Charled 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  hxvo^ 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,^the  imbecile  Childorie 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  h<Hiois  of 
Of  pity;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
dcciee  of  pope  Zaehary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero* 
vingian  kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  erowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Garlovingian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.' 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex« 
cept  that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference-  for  the  priestiiood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  Tithi  the  former  Grerman  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  waa  no 
portion  of  Gtiul  thai  was  not  Subject  to  the  French  nionarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The fineqwentaltaoions mad^ ip  hifltoiy  to  papal  aulh<Hriiy aad  papal  aapremaflj, rewier 
necessary  some  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

TI>o  word  pope  comes  from  the  Greek  word  papa,  and  signifies  father.  Ih  the  early  times  of 
C-^Hstiaiilty  this  appeUotion  was  given  to  aU  Ghristian  priests ;  but  during  many  centuries  past 
It  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  looli:  upon  as  tbt 
common  father  of  all  Christians. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  thd  chief  pastor  to  wfttelk 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  he  is  to  have  successors  to  the  end  of  time— and  that 
the  bic>hops  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  cardinals  or  chief  of  the  Romish  cleivy*  are  hU  legitimatt 
«ficceft<3ors,  popes,  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  jurisdiction  over  all  durisuan^ 
In  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  worship* 

During  a  long  period  after  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Room 
•rore  merely  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  customary 
however,  to  consult  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  found  no  difficiiKf 
In  obtaining  a  papal  decision  in  favor  of  dethroning  the  imbecile  Childeric,  and  inducing  (In 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coiunation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  invested  tbt 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven'  na ;  and  it  is  at  this  point — the  union  of  temporal  fixA 
spiritual  Jurisdiction— that  the  proper  history  of  the'^  papacy  begins.  Charlemagne  and  suo* 
oeeding  princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government :  but  a  long  strufi^le  ^or  an- 
p/emaey  followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  under  the  pontiflcata 
of  Gretfory  VIL,  towards  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontUEi 
to  supremacy  over  ail  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  as  th«  t»an«  ef  the  po 
4tica1  system  of  the  papaey. 
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ioB  brother's  widow  and  children  ot  their  inheritanoe,  whioh  he  addeti 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conqueBt ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  bejond  the  Loire,' 
he  eompalled  the  Aqnitanians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  baft 
had  sinoe  revolted,  to  subrait  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemioi 
wero  th»  Saxons,  who  bounded-  his  dominions  on  4he  narth^evst,  and 
whoee  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe' 
\o  the  Rhina  While  all  the  otber  Gkrman  tribes  had  adopted 
Okristionity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  goda  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressiooa, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  ftnm  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fiwoe  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  sucoessfiil ,  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  WeBer*  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  beii^  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  oocasicMUil  inter 
mption,  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,.  Charlemagne 
hims^f  acting  as  i^onsor;  and.  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankiah 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous' con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprioa^ 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

1  Tbe  Amre,  (looar)  (andenUy  L/^er\  is  the  |N4iidpal  river  of  Fnmoe,  ttiiwagli  the  eentnl 
pu*  €it  whieti  it  flows,  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  Atlautic  Its  basin  oompriees  neariy  oaHbtirtti 
part  of  tiM  kingdom.  Tbe  Loire  was  the  n<MrthOTn  boundary  of  the  comitt  /  of  tte  ^^miUatimns* 
The  early  seat  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  therefore  4iorth  #f  tbe  Loire.  {Mof 
No.  XIII.) 

8l  The  PUhe^  (anciently  M'H$^  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  flows  noitb-weai 
Ibraugb  eenlrai  Earope,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  NoKh  sea,  at  the  sontiieni  extremity 
of  Demnarfc.  This  stream  was  the  eaateramost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expedltlena  of  tte  Bo^ 
MM.    (Jfo^NcXVIL) 

3.  Tbe  WftTy  (anciently  Vismr' gts^)  a  river  of  Germany,  enters  the  nonli  sea  between  tbt 
nbe  on  the  eaai  and  tbe  Ems  on  the  west.    (JWb;»  Nnw  XVII.) 
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Ike  religux  ^hteh  tkej  planted  was  superficial  and  oermpt,  they  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  -vfiber  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle^ 
magne  found  another,  but  less  fdtmidable  .^lemj,  in  the  Lombai^ 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  Tvvdow  ci 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had'  requii^ 
pope  Adiian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  Hpon 
Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territofj 
9f  a  few  square  miles  around  Rome.  The  pope  demanded  aid  &om 
Oharlemagne.  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Genevii,'  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  De^^rius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pdvia,*  which,  after  a  sitege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desid^rins  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed  king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lorn 
bards,  Chorlenngne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  wiiith«r 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catal6nia,*  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-^.)  Pampeh^na^  and  Saragos'  ite*  wove 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  fiimous  pass  of  Roncesvalles.*  and 

■  1.  O^anm,  dBtcilted  bf  Omw  as  belns  **  ttie  fh>ntier  town  of  the  Ailobrtglaiia^^  l«taliM  Wt 
tncient  name.  It  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  80uth«we«teni  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geaevii 
(anciently  Leman'  nus),  and  is  the  moat  populous  city  of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  43I&  it  was 
lakieii  bf  the  Burgeon* dlans^  and  became  their  capital.  It  aflerwHrds  belonged,  euoeesslvelj,  to 
the  Oa'  trc^ths  and  FVanlus  and  alao  to  4he  second  icingdom  of  Bur'  gundy.  On  the  fUl  of  tht 
latter  it  was  governed  by  its  own  bishops ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bishopi 
were  eKpcRtod,  and  GeneTa  became  a  republic    (Mapg  No.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

8.  FAoto,  (anciently  TYeimtw,)  is  situated  on  the  TIciao  (anciently  Tieiwis,)  n^rth  of  the  Pti 
tnd  twenty  miles  south  Oom  Milan.  P&via  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  di» 
lingolshed  for  the  great  batUe  fought  in  its  vicinity  Feb.  34th,  1525.    See  p.  337.    (^Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  GsleMnia  was  tte  north-wealem  provhiee  of  Spain.    It  was  succMifvely  snljcet  to  Um 
Bomtna,  Goths,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  a^Joiuli^ 
Vrtach  piovinoe  of  Rous'  sillon,  it  became  an  independent  State,  subject  to  the  counts  or  eait 
ofBaneloM.    (Jlfep  No.  XUL) 

4.  Paia/M/Ama,  a  forlifled  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  buUt  by  Pompey  after  the  <to 
ftet  of  SertAriua,  (see  p.  176,)  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  f<Hly  miles  (h>ni 
Oie  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  province,  of  Navarre.    (Mapflo,X\tL) 

5.  Sara^o^'MO,  (anciently  t'kBsar  Auguatay  situated  in  a  dne  plain  on  the  Flwo,  (anciently 
Ibinu,)  la  eigh}y«eeven  mil  as  southeast  from  Pampeluua.    It  Is  a  very  ancitmt  dty,  and  is 
Mid  to  have  beai  founded  by  the  Phosnicians  or  CJarthaginians.    Julius  Cesar  greatly  eotarged 
%  and  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of  Caasar  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a  firee  lojobj 
(JK«rNObXUI.) 

•  tUiteesvaUu  {Ron'^a-val)  is  about  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Fampeluaa.  (JUap  No.  XOL\ 
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entirely  oat  to  pi6o<>«.     Poesy  and  fiible  have  combined  to  r«u4er 
memorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  Fmnoe^ 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conqnests  easily  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  p»wer 
or  solieited  his  protectioB.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  fhr  as  tht 
fronUers  of  ?he  G-reek  empira  A  conspiracy  in  Rome  having  forced 
the  pope  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  vimted  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  w»3  there  attending  services  in  St  Peter's  Ohurefa,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  ^rown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  and  Augustus.  This  actwas  oomideredas  mdicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  ikma  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  CsBsarSi  Nor  was  the  eireumstanee  of  his  re 
•eiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilisation,  and  not 
of  the  barbarian  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlanagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
ccnuneroe  ;  and  his  capital  of  Ais-la-Chapelle'  he  so  adorned  with 
jnimptuoQS  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  !awi9,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  aivd  gave  protection  to  all  pai^  of 
his  iempire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  liif 
ambitioa  led  him  he  was  imsparing  of  Uood.  He  caused  fbur  tloU' 
sand  ^ve  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  da^,  as 
a  terrible  exaimple  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retributiofi 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de< 
nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
who  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  his  Inug  reigu  is  a  brilliant 

1.  ^t^^Oktpeilt  (ori^itkappei')  tbe  fovorite  residence  of  dnrlemiigiiey  to  mn  old  end 
ir^l-biiilt  city  of  Prussian  Germany,  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  sevepty-eight  mi  |bs  eac t  (Iron 
(JUaji  t  No.  Xin.  md  X VU Jk 
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pcariod  in  tlie  history  of  the  middle  ages  ;-^the  moie  interesting,  from 
tbe  preceding  chaos  of  disorder,  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
£(>lk>wed  it ; — ^resembling  the  course  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  nnequal  to  the  ta»k  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  he  had'  formed,  and  it  speedily  feU 
asmnder  by  its  own  weight  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  difforeni 
races,*^tlie  Grerman  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — and  the  nation  of  minglai 
Oalllc,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwardi 
assumed  the  nitme  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  country  th« 
appellation  France, — was*  idded  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  ananshy  and  civil  war,  th« 
empire  was  divided  among- his  descendants,  «nd  out  of  it  were  eon- 
siituted  the  separate  kingdoms,^~France,  Ckrmany,  and  Italy 
(A.  D.  843.)a 

51.  The  motiva  that  led  the  Carlo vingian  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  ooa^s  of  France  and  G-ermany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilised  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  far  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  oontinued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  in  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  ^e  Hun- 
garians, a  wariike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  iu 
suited  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Rome.  Amid  the  tumult  uki 
eonfusi(m  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  undergoing  % 
ehange,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de^ 
pendenco  upon  th  reigning  princea  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
Ihi  annals  of  an  Intriguing,  ^tious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  thao 

a.  By  th9  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  ilthi  S43. 
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with  those  of  monarchs  and  the  people.  From  the  eonfuflioo  inoi 
dent  to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  ot 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
barian conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  mosl 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  m^ 
lory,  the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
scIycb  masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        y,jj 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  BfouBB 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  *"w*^- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Anglos  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerousr  kings,  the  dates  of' 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  littio  insight  into  individual  or  national  character.  > 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  intvo 
duced  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con 
version  of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
Ic  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
lihem  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  tiie  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religiour< 
seal  of  tlie  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
eontinent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
led  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  ciown  to  devote  themselyes  to  a^ 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
wn  with  his  illustrious  cotemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  i|i 
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haUtantd  of  Biiiain  ;  but  scarcely  had  a  regular  goTornment  been  e^ 
t&blished  when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  iK  France  nndei 
the  name  of  Normiuusi,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  in 
the  southern  pari  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg* 
bert  at  Churmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  pcMrtable  wealth  of  the  district.  (A.  D.  833.) 
This  waF  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmon  in  England; 
and  ih^j  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

5G.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfroi 
Iho  Great  in  871,  the  throne  of  EId gland  was  occupied  by  four  Saxoa 
princes;^  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Dancs.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fbu^i 
betwe^a  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Etbelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  foui^d  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes*; 
and  within  six  yCflOrs  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in* 
vaders  struck  such  terror  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war 
riors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  burn, 
\be  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  neglect  Afterwards,  retiring 
»vith  a  few  faithful  fidllowers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsufi^ected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  Ethelwol^  Ethelbald,  Gthelbort,  and  Etbelred. 

b.  As  tbe  ierm  Jformans  was  at  a  later  p^od  excluslYely  appropriated  to  that  branch  of  tb* 
BcaodinaviaaB  which  settled  ia  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  and  apply  the 
term  Danes  to  those  barbarians  of  the  same  family  who  so  long  ravaged  the  English  coasta 

t  riioold  not  be  foigottec  by  the  reader  that  Cbe  Sai^ons  alee  were  of  Scandinavian  origin 
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disguise  of  a  harper  he  visited  ttieir  camp,  where  his  musical  dkill 
ohttdned  far  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  thtt 
tent  of  the  Danish  prinee,  Guthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  tlie 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  fbrestw^ 

58.  The  Saxcms,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  belored  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  thtt 
uudospecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces  (A.  D.  878.) 
flnthrum,  tnd  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
w^e  offeted  them.  Gaithrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Banes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  oi^aniaing  the  fatnre  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  vi^ted  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  ta 
the  Ihmish  unarmed  vessels,  l^at  w^e  fitted  only  for  transport. 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  ocou 
pied  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north 
ward  of  the  city  of  London,— ^nd  fifl^n  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  te 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re 
«ained.  After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  iQ  acknowledge  the  authoi  ity  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  nor^ero 

B.  At  Briaa4m,  oa  tbt  borden  of  Um  fiMmt,  In  WUtahira.    VVilUhire  is  mai  of  SonMnak 
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ptrt  of  the  kingd  )m  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  ai* 
tained  the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  ihe  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in 
stiiutions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  pi^osperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seedf 
of  the  maritime  power  of  En^and :  with  him  arose  the  grandeui 
tn  1  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  naiioail 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen :  he  made  a 
collectiou  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  oth^s  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires ;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  whioh  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — ^the  trial  by  jury.  The 
oulti*ration  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  In  the  kingdom :  he  founded  sohooLi 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  re  venues  for  the  pay 
meut  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vicOi  or  even  a  &ult,  to  stain  o* 
Bu)1y  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 
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Oonatantliiople.  His  proposals  spumed  by  the  crusaders.— 1&  Number  of  the  cruiadara  ool- 
lected  in  Asia  Minor.  First  encounter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Bithyn'ia.  BAum.]  rbe 
mareh  to  Syria.  [IXvihe'  um.]— 19.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antioch.  The  Persian  awl 
TurKiah  hosta  defeated ) «rore  the  town.— 90.  Civil  wars  among  the  Turka.  The  caliph  of  Eg> p( 
takM  JerusaleoL  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  Kjjccted.— SI.  Inarch  of  tka 
crutMiders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mt.  Lib' anus.  Trip'olL  Tyre.  Acre.  CsBsaria.]  Tranaporta  ef 
the  Christiana  on  the  flrst  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  rapulse/^fiS.  Qaptara  of  J«niaaieB<t 
Acta  of  ▼eneratlon  and  worship.  Reception  given  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  His  ultimate  (hie.  - 
23.  The  new  goYemment  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  States.  Defeneeleaa  state  of  Jeruaap 
tom  under  Godftey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  estabUahed  at  JemaaleiB 
Ibe  noted  ralor  of  the  knighta, 

S4.  Continued  yearly  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  principal  em- 
ladea.  Their  general  character.— S5.  The  Srcond  Crusadk.  The  leading  army  under  Conrad' 
The  army  of  French  and  Germans.— S8.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladln.  The  Tbird  CRuaaos 
F!ate  of  the  German  emiieror.  Successes  of  the  French  and  English.  Return  of  Phillpk 
Eichard  concludes  a  truce  with  Saladin.  [Ascalon.]— 37.  The  Fourth  Crusadk,  led  by  Boul* 
iwa.  Hie  cruiaders  take  Zara,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  Nobenefltto  Paleaiine.  [MonV 
MmU  Zara.]— 3)1  The  Fifth  Crusadk.  Partial  8ucce.«es,  and  final  ruin,  of  the  expedlUoa. 
[Damietta.]  Expedition  of  the  German  emperor,  Frederic  IL  Treaty  with  the  snitan,  b| 
which  Jerusalem  is  >ielded  to  the  Christians.  Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re 
■lored 

89.  Ootemporary  events  in  northern  Asia.  Tartar  Conqubsts  In  Asia  and  in  Eii»opei 
[China.  Russia.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Alarm  of  the  Christian  natlona  of  Europe.  Recall  of  the 
eonquering  hoidcs.— 30.  The  C^rasmins.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jerusalem,  but  an 
faally  expelled  by  the  united  Turks  and  Christians.— 31.  The  Sixth  Crusadk,  led  by  Look 
IX.,  who  attacks  Egypt.  The  second  crusade  of  Louis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Result  of  tlM 
•^Mdltion.- %  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christiana  In  Syria,  takes  by  the  Turfed  1991 
ortheOmsadea. 
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111.  ENGLISH  HrSTORY. 

L  Our  last  nbateooc  to  the  history  of  England.  The  present  contiunatiot  »3.  Oondltion  <M 
En«land  afticik  thb  OKArH  or  Alfrid.  England  duriiig  Uie  reign  of  Etbelred  il.  Maasacn 
of  the  Danes.  Effects  of  this  impoliiic  measure.  Canute.  Recall  of  Ethelred.  Edmund 
ilOBside.  Canuie  sole  monarch. — 3.  His  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions,  ^liaractot 
of  his  administration  of  the  government. — 4.  Harold  and  Hardlcanute.  The  reign  c*'  Edward 
khe  C!onfessor.  Events  that  disturbed  his  reign.  Accession  of  Harold.  The  Normam 
OoNQDRST.  [Sussex.  Hastiog9.]~r5.  Gradual  conquest  of  ah  England.  WiUiam*s  trvatmeal 
of  his  conquered  subjects. — 6.  The  feudal  system  in  England.  The  Doomsday  Book,  .^oxom 
sad  Normans.— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.— 8.  Usurpation  and  relgo  of  Slephea 
BeTiry  II.  [Plantagenet.] — 9.  Henry's  extensive  possessions.  Rkduction  or  Irkland.  [Hit 
•ciy  of  Ireland.]  The  troubles  of  Henry's  reign.  -10.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hf^arted.— 11. 
Aeigu  of  John,  surnamed  Lackland.  Loss  of  his  continental  possessions.  Quarrels  with  th« 
pope: — with  the  barons.  Magna  Charta.  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John.— 12.  The  long  reifa 
of  Henry  III.  His  difflculties  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  13w 
The  reign  of  Edward  L  Subjuoation  or  Walks.  [History  of  Wales.]— M.  Relations  be> 
twe^i  England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret— 15.  Baliol  and- Bruce.  Beginning  of 
Ihei^coTiisH  WARS.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dunbar.] — 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Sjofc> 
land,  but  is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [Stirling.  Falkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  llruee 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockbum.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christiana 
In  the  Sf  ani&h  peninsula.    Final  overthrow  of  ihe  Saracen  power  Ia  the  peninsula. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society. — 1.  The  ten tk 
oentorj  brings  us  to  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  preFonts 

L  CONFUSION  *  grca^^r  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
OF  HisTOBro  than  at  any  preceding  epoch;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
MATERIALS,  jjgj^jjgj,  ^  grcat  cmpiro,  like  the  Grecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movementj  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  the  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
BoVt  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  We  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence , 
snd,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  And 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Uussulman  dominion^  was  broken  ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 

jects  of  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
SAAAOKN  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,^  the  cer*ral  seat 
WORLD.      ^£  ^|j^  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  bave  any 

1.  Bofdaij  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,— long  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  In  Ath^ 
capital  of  the  Eastern  ciliphate,  and  of  the  scientific  worid  during  the  ^Ilark  Ag«a|"  li 
iwitfif  t>B  ihe  river  Tiipls,  slxtvV-eighl  miles  nurth  of  the  mlm  of  Babylon. 
RflfAlad  mas  foimdetl  by  the  c«i;ph  Al-Mansour,  A.  D.  763,  and  is  said  to  hsve 
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inflncnco  on  tLe  rest  of  tho  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  eightk 
century )  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  thcii 
£astern  brethren,  and  made  Gor'dova^  the  seat  of  their  dominion, 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civH  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  pari 
of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  cf  Spain, 
ia  uidependent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper:  thii 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
Khorassan Y  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
find  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes, -with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  %onditidn  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.  The  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
%Ld  currupirion.     "  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian,"  says  Gibbon,  ^'  it 

palljr  formed  out  of  the  rafau  of  Gtes'  iphon.  Ik  wiae  greatly  enlaiged  aed  adorned  br  the 
grandson  of  its  founder,  the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  It  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  the  art^  till  1358,  when  Hoolaku,  grandson  of  Gengis  Khan. 
reduced  the  city  aAer  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  and  maesacre.  It  ia 
■aid  that  the  number  of  the  slain  in  the  city  alone  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Sincr 
that  event'  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  other  sieges  and  revolutions,  ft  was  burnt  and 
plnodered  by  the  ferodous  Tfmour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  Iti 
luins.  In  1637  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Amui^th  IV.,  the  Turlcish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
massacred  a  lai^  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  period  the  once  illustrious  city  iiow 
Dumbering  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Turk 
toh  pasbalic  The-rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabian  lales  ha»e  aU 
disappeared ;  hut  it  retains  the  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  most  beloved  of  the  wivei 
Of  Haroun-al-Baschid,  and  can  still  boast  of  its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  bazaars. 

1.  Cor'  iovn,  a  city  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  Is  situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  one  hundred  and 
ighty-Ave  miles  south-west  flrom  Madrid.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 

nuuia,  under  whom  it  attainetf  to  gn^eat  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  57S  it  was  takec  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  after* 
Vftrds  became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  ** Caliphate  of  the  West;**  but  with  the  extinctiop 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  1>.  KK)!,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Cor' do va  passed  away. 
iXx*  dova  continued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  ye:ir  A.  D.  IISIG,  when  wai 
taken  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdinand  IIJ.  of  Castile.  It  hai 
iiev<«r  since  recovered  its  previous  prosperity ;  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  lltb 
•entury,  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  forty  thousand.    (Map  No.  XI II.) 

2.  Kkara8»an\  (the  **  region  of  the  sun,**)  is  a  province  of  Modem  Persi  i,  at  the  south-easten 
4Klremity  of  the  Gaq>ian  Sea,  inhabited  by  Persians  proper.  Turkmans  and  Kuida.    Tbo  ft 

Hloa  is  aill  Mohara'  roedan 
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was  Mnking  bolow  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 

THE     ^^^^  aijcive  than  ihose  of  improveiuont  j  and  the  calam- 

BYZAHTivK   Itles  of  War  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 

EMPIRE,     g^jjg  q£  ^jyjj  ^^^  ecclesiastical  tyranny.''*    Jt  was  dally 

bdcoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re* 
lationS;  both  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Sara  sens,  who 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  weri 
fornlng  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  o£ 
rigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Niceph'orud,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II. 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (102% 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  oi 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  6ea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  His  sue 
eessor,  Alp  Arslan,  the  *^  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia^  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Bomanus 
Jiog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos' 
porus  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  tliree 
^eat  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul, — we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV  cDNDi-    armies,  were  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

TioN  OF     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpctu- 

iTiLv.       ^^^^  |,j^gjj,  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  beoomo 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  th 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  con 

1.  Oeorgia  is  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  laving  Circassia  on  the  north  and  A^ 
■iin\a  on  the  so  nth.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pompey,  in  the  yeu 
$i  B.  C  During  the  ttth  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  f  m- 
plM  and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  family  of  tlie  Biignit'  ides  es 
ydMi^hed  there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  interruptions,  continued  in  his  Mm  down  to  thi 
lor^nmiccment  of  the  lUth  century.  In  ISUl.the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  hiuuelf,  al 
J  J    <^UMt  of  tho  Geoi^ian  prince,  soTereign  of  Geoi^a. 

a.  Gibbon,  \y.  4. 
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spiled  agaiD.H  their  sovereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  inclinatior  to 
rescue  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger 
duke  of  Friuli,*  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.^  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence  ;•  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animoeiticfl 
and  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
fcingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prmco  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lom'- 
bardy,  and  at  Rome  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recognized  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  bat 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  redaeed 
to  a  mere  shadow  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrela  that 
arose  between  the  Giielfs  and  Ghibellines,* — the  former  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  waa  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukeei 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

].  FrHUi  is  an  lUUiui  provinoo  ai  the  bead  of  ttie  Adrial'  ic,  and  at  the  north-eattem  ex 
iramity  of  Italy. 

3.  SwUttrloMd^  anciently  called  Hely^Ua,  is  an  Inland  and  mouBtalnoat  ooanUry  of  Lorope 
baving  the  tierman  Stales  on  the  north  and  east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  lie  vest 
Julius  CcDsur  reduced  the  Helvetians  to  submission  15  years  B.  C;  after  which  the  Romaw 
founded  tn  it  several  floorlshiiig  cities^  whicb  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  k 
the  beginnii^  of  the  5th  century  the  Ourgun'  dians  overran  the  western  part  of  Switzwland 
«id  fixed  their  seats  around  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  bHnks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  8aone 
fifty  years  later  the  Alenian'  ni  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  oyerwhelmimr  the  monuments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christianity 
which  Rome  had  planted.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Aleman'  ni  were  overthrow* 
by  Clovis;— the  first  Bursun'dian  empbv  fell  A.  O.  •'•35 ;  and  for  a  long  period  afterwnrc  jlel- 
Ntla  formed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  CbarlemagvM 
•trew  Switzerland  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1307  the  three  fonsl 
^uitons,  Uri,  Sehwytz,  and  UnterwaMeii,  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Atntrian  house  of  Hapii»iirg,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  flroK 
Udm  to  time  Joined  the  league,  or  were  conq  lered  from  Austria;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  all  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  into  the  confederacy.  (JlfofM 
K9.  XIV.  am;  XVII.) 

3.  Prooenee^  see  p.  S7I. 

4.  These  party  names,  d  Mcure  tn  origin,  were  imported  flrom  Germany.  In  the  wan  of 
fVadATic  BarbarossB,  (the  Bedbeard,)  *J<«  Onelft  were  the  champions  of  liberty:  In  the 
srusades  which  the  poiies  4  Ireeted  agm.isl  that  princess  unfortunate  descendants  t*iey  were 
meinely  the  partisans  of  'ihe  Jhurch.  The  name  soon  ceasea  to  signify  pnner(:les«  awi  merelf 
s^r^ed  tbe  same  purpcee  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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had  strongly- fortified  against  the  depredatirg  inroads  of  the  Normans^ 
Saraocns,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authority  oi 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Soeh 
was  the  eonfused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middte 
Ago& 

6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  nils 
df  a.  ninor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingtan  family,  was  har 
'   CON-      ^wwed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;    while 
DrrioN  OP    the  six  dukedoms  into  whidi  the  country  was  dividod, 
****'^^^-    viz. :  Saxony,'  Thurin'  gia,»  Franeooia,'  Bevaria,*  Suabia, 
and  Lorraine,*  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nstions,  ready  to.  de- 
clare war  against  each  otlier.     The  dukos,  originally  regarded  ai 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arri^ted  to  them- 
selves fmoh  an  inorease  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  families.     They  next 
seized  the  roysbl  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

A.  Cazonjf^  the  most  powerftU  of  the  ancient  duchies  of  Germany,  embraced,  at  the  period 
of  itf  -jireatesl  development,  the  whole  extent  of  nortlicni  Gennuny  between  the  ihouths  of  tlM 
Rhb«>  and  the  Oder.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  T%urin'  gia  wa?  in  the  central  part  of  Germany,  west  of  PmaHhifi  Saxony.  In  the  13Ui 
century  it  was  subdivided  among  many  |)ctty  princes,  and  incorporated  with  other  Slates,  after 
which  the  name  fell  KradnAlly  into  dfsiise.  U  is  still  preserved.  In  a  UnUtad  sense,  la  Uw 
Tkurin'  frian  forest^  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  Interior  of  Germany,  eu  the  viorlhem  v>ii> 
fines  of  Bavaria     (Jfrt;»  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Francinia  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  Uie  rtver  Maln«,  and  Is  now  la  luded  nMMUly 
within  the  limits  of  Bnvarla.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

4.  fan  dri'a— comprising  most  of  the  Vindelicia  and  Nor'Ictim  of  the  Ronaans,  is  a  oounlqr 
tn  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It  was  aticiently  a  duchy^afterwutls  an  eleetorate>— <umI  Ihm 
now  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  HuAbia^  of  which  Ulm  was  the  capital,  was  In  the  sonth-westeni  port  of  Gemany,  wmI 
of  Bavaria^  nnd  north  of  Switzerland.  It  is  now  inclnded  in  Baden,  Wartemburlp,  and  Bavuria. 
{Map  No.  XVI  r.) 

8.  /.orraine^  (German  l^thnring'ia^)  so  called  from  Lothatre  If.,  to  whom  this  part  of  tk 
tountrj  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Louis  IL  and  Charleai 
In  the  year  854,  eleven  years  after  the  treaty  of  Verdmi,  (sea  p.  9M,)  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  fh>m  the  conflnes  of  Switaerlaad,  westward  of  the  Rhme 
to  its  months,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  (Skelt.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  Lorraiiw  was  af 
terwards  embraced  in  the  French  province  of  Lorraine,  (see  Map  No.  XUL,)  and  is  bow  ooBi* 
prised  in  the  departments  of  the  Meuae,  the  Vosges,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meurtbew  LormiiM 
was  for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  l>etWeen  FVance  and  Germany. 

The  relative  position  of  th^  six  German  dukedoms  was  therolbre  as  follows ^-'Saxoay  ftetn- 
p-ed  the  northern  ftrtions  of  Germany ;  Thurin' gia  atid  Pmno6nia-thA  centre;  BavariatlM 
ionth-e^Jrten ;  Su&bia  the  south-westent ;  and  l.iorrailie  the  north^weatera     (.Mb^  No  ZRl 

«IKlXVlI.) 
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And  their  Uuds.  On  th«  death  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  911,)  they  sot 
aside 'the  legitimate  daimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  ^ 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconla.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  incursioni 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  jother  duke* 
doms  against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  J., 
samamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throno 
which  his  family  retained  little  more  than  a  century.  (Until  1024. 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagnei 
khe  Boyereigns  of  ja  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  cbiefe  of  a  confedor 
acy  of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
oonecm,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
lioa  mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Gierniany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tentb 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  more  feeble  thau  in     ^  ^^^ 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,    imtiok  qw  . 
Charles  the  Simple^  whose  name  bespeaks  his.  character,     ''^anoe. 
was  the  nominal  soveri&igpi ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul^  be&sdes 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — ^^those  pf  Lorraine,  Tranajurane- 
Burgundy,*  Province,'  an/d  Brittany;* — while^  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  pow^rjEiil  dukfis  and  counts  governed  tl^ir  dominions  wi^h 
absolute  iud^end^eet     At  length,  in  ,the  jear  920,  an  asiseml^ly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  find  the  nobility  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  bis  existence. 

I  TVtuujurtuwBwr'  gund^,  is  that  portion  of  Bur*  g«ndy  that  was  embraced  in  Switzerland*  • 
^yond  tb9  /am,  or  western  Alps. 

2.  Provence  was  hi  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  Uu 
MM  by  Italy,  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  west  by  Langedoc  Greek  colonies  were  founded  her* 
Mi.  an  fiiur[g  peri4K^.<aea  MaraeiUe^  p.  157,)  and  the  Romans,  bnving  conquered  the  oounfrry 
(B.  C.  134,)  gave  it  ttie  name  of  Provincioy  (the  province,)  whence  its  later  name  was  derireA. 
Alter  the  tbree^ld  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debounaira,  tlie  son  and  succeMCH-  «( 
Caiarlomague,  by  tfie  irw^  of  Verdun  in  843,  (see  p-  !^0  Provence  fell  to  lootbaire  \  but  ft 
tlkrwards  became  9.  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries, .  In  1346  '.t 
Mssed  to  tlie  liouse  of  Ai\jou  by  marriage  ;  and  in  1481  Louis  XI.  united  it  to  the  dominioii 
or  the  French,  cipwn,    (JIfopNcuXJiL)  .   -< 

3  Briuamjh  or  3retagne^  was  one  of  the  lai^pest  provinces  of  France,  occupying  t^e  penin^ 
wla  at  the  nortbrwestecii  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joined  on  ttie  east  by  Puitou,  Aqjoo, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms  the  Ave  departments,  Finisteire,  Cotes •  du  Nerd,  (coal- 
4oo-UQr)  Mprbifaan,  llle  and  Viliune,  and  Lower.Loira.  Bril^any  i»  jsapposed.  to  ^ye  derived 
Us  nameQrora  the  Bri  tons,  who,  exptilled  Arom  £ugland  bj  tbt  Aqglo  Snxons» .  tools  rafngs 
teee  in  the  flith  centuiy.  .  K  formed  one  of  the  ducbias  of  F^uivn  till  U  wa^  nnitsd  le  iM 
ipova  by  Fnmcis  L  in  1533.    ( lUif  No.  XiU.> 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  Prencb  bistory  dining  the 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  j»art 
of  Ncustria,*  which  receired  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.' 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  Rollo,  who  had  made  himsdf  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascende'.! 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  ttio 
^purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
4ede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  Prance,  in  which  he  might  establish 
kimself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdoih,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Prance 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christv 
•nity.  The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  Prance.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  md  to  tba 
war  of  Noiman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  centuiy,  had  de 
populated  western  Germany,  Q-aul,  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  Prance,  after  the  death  oi 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  (iount?  of  Paris,  whO; 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  length,  in  thie  y*0ar  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  Y.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Ilugb 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,"  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  Prance  took  no  part  in  this  election, 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hi^h 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo 

i.  .Yeugtria.  On  the  death  of  dovla  A.  D.  51 1,  (see  p.  &5S,)  Ms  Ibur  sons  d!f  Med  the  ftfer» 
vl'ogian  kingdom,  embracing  northern  Ganl  and  Germany,  into  two  parts,  ealling  the  easteri 
imstrasia,  and  the  western  ^'eustria, — ^the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  negadve  partieM 

e  'Hiol,*'  a;^  Jtnstria  : — ^lutriuieij  meaningthe  Eastern;  and  M'nutria  the  Western  monarchj 
yeustria  embraced  that  portion  of  modem  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  ot  the  Mens* 
yMap  N9.  XIII.) 

3.  JiTormandf  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  adjotnli^f  Brtttany  on  the  north-easu 
(Bee  Map  Ko.  XIII.)  It  became  amtexed  to  England  through  the  aecesrioa  cf  \i  HI  lam,  dnkf 
of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne,  A.  D.  1088.  (See  p.  290.)  Philip  Augustas  wrested  it  from 
lohh,  and  united  tt  to  France,  in  1303. 

3.  AAniM,  a  ctty  of  France  ninety-five  mites  north-east  fhnn  Paris,  was  a  phioe  of  eonsldei 
ibie  Imponaaee  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  IhitocvrUruum,  It  become  a  bt^cprlf 
kefora  the  mviitloo  of  the  Fmnka,  and  reeelved  many  prlvileitea  ft  »m  the  Merovinirlai  kbaa 
4f«yNo,XllI.) 
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Used  all  ibo  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  and  the  power  of  the  n  iblei 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  bun- 
dred  and  forty  years, — from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet'to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — ^is  described  by  Sismondi  as  *^  a  long  in* 
(erregnum,  during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
the  name  continued  to  exist." 

IL  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Cbusiades.— 1.  A 
g^anoe  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power^ 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
thingb  aad  arisen  ^  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  sepasatc 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regularly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  aUeglance 
merely  nombaJ.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation ;  but  with  the  dedine  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  G^many,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  orgMiiaed  under  the 
name  of  the  Feudal  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  ,  .^^^ 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  during  the  feuvai 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  s^***^*^ 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
Krew  out  of  it. 

2  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  4 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
posseBe<M's ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
iras  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty ;  nor  can  the 
exadt  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
ehiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionment  of  lands  among 
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tiieir  fuDowers,  the  condition  that  every  freeman  who  reoeived  a  shtK 
should  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
community ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  cdn- 
dition  of  the  allotment.     The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from,  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warricis  who 
served  under  him  ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themsclvei 
i>y  k  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  i^overal 
gradations,  from  the  monarehs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  m 
authority.     Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme 
diatc  grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  •  a  band  of  - 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the"  extent  of  the  terri 
tory  which  he  had  received. 

.3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  ailodial ;  that  is,  .they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation j  others- were  reserved,  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter^  frequently  extending  to  en 
tire  counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  undorgrants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  ^ilure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors;  and  as  the  Vford feud  signified  '^an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feuded 
System, 

4.  In 41  very  imperfect  state  this  83rstem  existed  in  France*  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarchy  jealous  of  the  asoendacoy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedom*, 
counties,  <&c.,  to  expire  without  renewal,-^by  removing  the  adminis 
Ivation  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  ihe  handr*  jf 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — ^by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — ^and  by  the  creation  of 
ft  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  >f  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  ftom  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  but 
when  in  the  ninth  end  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire 
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ly  prostrated,  when  the  provinces  were  subject  to  freqoent  inroadB 
of  .the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  fecuritj  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
ki  ightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  par 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
itrength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im 
portance  in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  .king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbariaas, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  pf  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  pf  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  pf  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redresp  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
DO  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression^  .and  \f ere  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pr,p- 
tection,  to  the  feudal  lords  pf  the  country.  J)uring  the  tenth  an4 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allpdial  lands  in  France 
Germany,  and  Italy,  werp  /surrendered  by  their  pwners,jtnd  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re 
fcained  their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  ^-ttached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  pf  the  fre^ 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  whcp 
the  feuda!  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
eenturies.  Among  the  legal  ineidents  and  resujlts  thajt  grew^  out  of 
ihd  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  aLi  protection  on  the 
other,  ^ere  those  of  reliefs^  or  money  p^id  tp  the  lord  by  each  va$«al 
on  taking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  Jitics^  on  a  ehai^ 
of  t^inancy;  c«^Aea^5,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  th^  lord  on.af- 
eouut  of  the  vassals  delinquency,  oi^  for  want, of  heirs;  aids^  or  guiQS 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  .such  a«,,tbe 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  ipar4Mpt  or  the 
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privilcgo  of  guardianship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  durmg  the  mi 
nority  of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  inar* 
fidgey  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wardi 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
{.rossion,  which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equally 
between  man  and  man :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 
wore  united,  for  defence  against  the  assatdts  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  lival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  '*  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thing combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  thr 
Dark  Ages.  Still  th^  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  d^ity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  bettor 

•ge. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  and  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme^ 
'  the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  b^barism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  preciiG^  time 
mt  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out 
ward  forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the 
irst  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
the  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towards 
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the  dose  of  the  tontli  century.  It  >rai3  then  that  some  yohle  baronSi 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  aroui^d  them,  com- 
bine 1  together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  tha 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow 
orfu),  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  Spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
t*3achcry  and  hypocrisy  became  detestable;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
mmity,  courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  publio  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  "  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  p^^asant  his  hut;  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  m&de  the  pool 
fierf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hin 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  hit 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization.^'^ 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  wad 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generoub 
impulses  of  human  nature.  "  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,''  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  uid,  causing  her  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
"  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  » 
ftingle  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
nure  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters.'*'' 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex 
pand  like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  genei*osity, 
aod  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."      A  aescription  of  th« 

a.  IntrodoetUMi  to  Fkotatf.'s  Chronicles.  h,  Hallam^  Middto  AgM,  p.  SI* 

9.  Jaiting*!  ChiiTftliy  and  tho  Oniaadea,  p.  31. 
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rarious  fas  torn  s  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as  they  grew  up  by  do 
grces  into  a  regular  institution,  would  be  requisite  to  a  full  develop 
luent  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  em  pin 
had  been  reduce!  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  bajr 
barian  lords. 

11.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arins 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
H  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man^s  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him .  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edpe.  It  oannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions of  the  right  cause  against  t^o  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
te<tTi:ed  honorable  in  propprtion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit. 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
oations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
txhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times :  about  ihii 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  promptei  them,  as 
they  ware  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under 
M.ke  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  tCM 
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feudal  systom  spiead  over  Europe,  chivalry  followed  in  its  path  Ili 
spirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades  ,  aad 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestioe,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased 

to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that     op  tos 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    ^^^usadbs. 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.^     The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  afber  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  eity^  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  sUU  continuod  to  flow  towards  the  £ast ;  for  fanati 
cism  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be 
^easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  ef  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
f^  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extwtion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  reluming 
Christians  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  whicih  they  related,  of  the  injoriae' 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidel. ' .  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,'  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  inhere  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferrtog 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowiqg 
hnguage,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelliug  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Savicur. 

15.  The  pope.  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  th« 
ago^  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

1.  Amiens  is  a  fortifled  city  of  Fran»  in  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy,  se^ontytwo  mii«t 
•Olth  ftom  Paris.    {,Map  No.  Xlil.) 


a.  tlie  archives  of  Enropean  countries  contain  a  great  number  of  charters  of  the  l4 
teotnry,  beginning  with  these  words:  Jlppropinqnante  fine  mitfr^^— ^^  As  the  end  of  the  srortd 
Ift  qpi  fioacliing."—- Siamondi^s  Roman  Empire,  II.  350. 
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hjold  at  Fifteen'  tia/  and  Glermont,'  and  attended  by  a  namMr*  dM 
train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laitj,  the 
multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 
the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 
all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throughoul 
Christian  Eirope,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 
NoYemb^r  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 
THE  ^^  ^^^  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 
f  IR6T       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

auBADi     children— of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 
distinct  languages,— were  ip  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marohing 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople ; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  thei^A  hostS) 
minghng  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  qf  exter 
tninating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.^  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  chiy« 
airy  of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade— 
under  six  as  distinguished  chie&  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,'  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
iige.     In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  Plaeen'  tto,  now  Ptazenzo,  was  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Tre!it« 
rith  tbit  Po,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  flrom  Milan.    When  colonized  by  the  Romans,  3li 

.  C^tt  was  a  strong  and  iTuportant  city ;  and  it  ajfonied  them  a  secure  retreat  after  the  uofor 
viate  hattles  of  Ticinus  and  Treb'  bia.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  Ciermont,  a  city  of  France)  in  the  ancient  province  of  Auvergne,  is  eigbty4wo  miles  wmC 
from  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  from  Paris.    {Map  No.  Xffll.) 

3.  Bouillon  was  a  small,  woody,  and  mountainous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  eighteiMi 
long,  now  included  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium  fbt 
town  of  Bouill<>n  is  fifly-roiles  north-west  fh>m  the  city  of  Luxembourg.  Bouillon,  fumn  \m 
tlM  possession  of  Godfrey,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  Auids  for  hit 
ttpedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  duke  of  Lowei  I«i<»ini|  CnoM^ 
p.  STQ,)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  the  bishop.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a   Gibbon,  iv.    16-195. 
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by  way  of  Italj  and  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  others  by  way  of  the  Dmnibe 
but  their  conduct,  unlike  that  of  the  first  crusaders,  was  in  gcnermi 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

1 7.  Alex'  ius,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
craved,  in  abject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  bat 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
tccd  his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  yast 
iwarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  by  treaoh 
3ry  and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminiah 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spurned  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in 
dependent  position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  ipto  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.'  At  Nice,*  in  Bithyn'ia,*  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  Kuum,*  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilse'  um,^  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  tny 
ersed  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  witk  jqI 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties  and  Ilia 


^  AIM,  allad  bj  Ui«  Romam  JWc#  •,  ^"^  the  capital  of  Bitbyn'  la.  The  Tnikf^b  (cwn^ 
§tn:k  oceap'ca  the  site  of  the  Bithyn'  ian  eity.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

%  Bithyn'  ia  was  a  oountiy  of  .\sia  Minor,  having  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and  the  Frofxn* 
111  and  Blysia  on  the  wesL    (Map  No.  IV.) 

a.  Mvm  (meaning  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans\  wa<.  the  name  given  by  Solimaa  sultan  «• 
lbeTarin,to  the  pveaent  A*afAf ia,  (the  wcstom  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  in\adeu  ami 
benme  master  of  it  in  the  11th  century. 

4.  DorOm'  wm  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  oooflnes  of  Bithyn'  ia.  The  plain  of  Donlas'  oa 
jiciften  mentioned  in  hisu>ry  as  tlie  place  where  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  assembled 
ta  their  wars  againct  tlw  Tmrka.    (  Map  No.  1  V»> 

a.  Jamea*k  Fistory  of  the  C  msades,  p.  Ill 
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lo83efl  on  botli  sides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  tbe  onward-  march  of 
the  .crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopelcsSi 
tho  town  was  betrayed  intii  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegado,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ; .  yet 
the  Christians  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  oa 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  1  )wn,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt^  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  l;ook  Jerusa 
lem.  The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chie&  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  "  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same.'' 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus*  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,'  Sidon,  Tyre,'  Acre,*  and  Caasarea/ 

1.  To  the  four  chains  of  monntalnfl  running  parallel  to  the  sea-eoast  through  northern  Sjrla 
or  Paleetln*,  the  name  JUi'  unut  has  been  applied.  To  «  chain  fiirther  eist  tbe  Giwka  gave 
the  narae  Jinti-Lib'  anus.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

S.  TVip'  oli^  at  this  day  une  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  !s  a  seaport,  gevi>nty-flvie  milta 
aicrtb'^iMMt  IkiQin  Damasoua.  It  was  one  of  the  mosl;  flourishing  seats  of  ancienl  llt«hitar«,  and 
contained  an  extensive  library,  numbering,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  whJek 
W«B  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  i  106.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  \ti* 
lame  (hnatfcai  zeal  nf  whfch  the  Saracens  have  l)een  acciisied,  though  some  thinir  iii\fastly^  i^ 
iba  case  of  the  Alexandrian  hbrary.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apanraent  to  the  KbM^to 
wnich  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  bui  impious  woriii  ef 
Mahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames.    {Map  No.  VL) 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon^  see  p.  61,  and  .Wop  No.  VI. 

4.  Jtere  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
tbe  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  terminates  on  the  south-westom  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  1i 
rendered  famous  lu  modem  history  by  its  determined  and  successfkti  resistance  to  the  anna  of 
Vapoleon  in  1799.    8ee  p.  471.    {Map  No.  Vf.) 

5b  Cmsaria  was  an  ancient  Rsmaa  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Bdeatine,  thirty  milea  awrthwun 
Acre.    It  was  a  flourishing  citj  till  A.  D.  633.  when  it  fl^U  Into  the  hands  of  tbe 
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whiofi  promised  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  tb< 
example  of  the  capital.  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom  ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  soma 
diouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
fiM)me  cast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicing  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seemg  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  lage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town  ;  but  a  vigoroufl 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat 
ing  the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  person^ 
and  casting  off  :their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
l<md  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary*  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  u^  their 
prayers  tor  the  mild  Teacher  of  th^^t  beautiful  religion  whoso  princi- 
ples are  '^  peace  and  good  will  to  men.''  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christiana  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  fj?cm 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  mastersi-  The  reception  which  he 
now  inet  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  whp  in  the  fervor  of 
•Uieir  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  hie 
feet,  invoked  the.  blessings  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  thfau 
%  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor 
dinary  bdividual  is  unknown. 

* 

fo  U(H  tt  iEfii  into  tile  bandfl  of  the  eniiaderay  when  it  sunk  to  rlie  no  more.   G«Q8ar6a  was  dM 
place  when  Peter  converted  Coroelius  and  his  house,  (Acts,  x.  1,)  and  where  Paul  made  hif 
IMmombie  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.    (Acta,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxTi.> 
l.<  HUi  9f  OHv»%   flee  descrlptioii  of  Je-osalem  p.  KM, and  Map  No  V(L> 
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23w  Jerusalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  iofideln 
tiie  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  int;o  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first,  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  is 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
one  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  bf* 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  tho 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pales- 
tine. The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkablo 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood^-the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Bed-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  the  Hospitallers  e\er 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  tho 
ory  *^  to  arms,''  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  tho 
anemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  arc  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  tho  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
f(^  the  defiance  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  prmcipal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ao- 
count  of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
¥e  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 

of  the  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 

V.  THB  *  •*• 

•RcoND      second  crusade,  which  was  undertidten  by  Conrad  III., 

ORDBADR.     emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France 

(A.  P.  1147.)     The  Pope  Eugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  com 
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missioned  the  eloquent  St.  Beniard  to  preach  tie  eioss  thrnugb 
France  and  (rcnnany.  A  vast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expo  lition ;  but  not  a  tenth  part  evor  reached  the  Syrian  boun< 
daries.  The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  tho 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joiuftd 
tho  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  b 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.     (A.  D.  1187.)     Tlie 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  consternation ;  and  nen 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.     France,      ^^  ^^ 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the      tbikd 
armies  of  each  oountry  were  headed  by  their  respective     **''"^"* 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Kichard  I., 
surnamed  the  lion-hearted.     Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;^  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.     The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  D.  1191);  but  as  Richard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  latter^s  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the .  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust  * 
and  Richard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon, 
and  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  throe  years 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  his  own  dominions.     (A.  D 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade  ^  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  «f  th« 
thirteenth  century,  (A.  D.  1202,)  at  the  instigation  of     ^^  ^^^ 
pope  Innocent  III.     No  great  sovereign  joined  in  the      foubto 
eiiLcrprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  France     ^""^^^"^ 

1.  ^teahtty  a  Tory  ancieat  efty  of  the  PhilltUnea,  was  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Meditciraneau 
.ort>  -Axt  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem.  Its  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  cf  Syrian,  Greok. 
J^othic,  and  Roman  remains.  There  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  are 
ptill  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  **  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,**  and  that  of 
Uiekiel,  **lt  shall  be  a  desolation,**  are  now  actually  fulfllled.    (Map  No.  VU 

a.  Some  authorities  say  the  Cydnus.    See  James*B  Chiralry  and  the  Cnisades,  p.  239. 

b.  SeveM.  important  expeditions  that  were  made  to  the  Iloiy  i^and  a  short  time  previous  ic 
this,  aiiid  that  wore  promoted  by  Uie  exhortations  of  pope  Celestfue  111.,  are  represented  b| 
■onse  writers  as  the  fourth  crusade.  In  this  way  some  writers  enumerate  nii>  i  distinct  cruaadei 
•uoM  more,  whi'e  oUien  de»  .ribe  'Miiv  six 
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took  tte  cross,  and  gave  the  command  to  iJoniface,  marquis  of 
Montserrat.*  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,'  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  ai.d  the 
csult  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  thB 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Koman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
lautine.  (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years,  wben  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
viii.  THE     ^^^  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

Firrit       monarch  of  Hungary.     The  Christian  army,  after  spend 
0EU8ADE.     j^g  g^^^  ^jj^g  jjj  ^jjg  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 

but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,' 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  11. ,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards- Jerusalem 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christiana 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro 
ceeded  to  Pdestinc :  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy 
nasty  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.     lu 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  KhaU| 

!»NQUKsm   *^®  ®^"  ^^  ^  petty  Mongol  prince,  had  raised  himself  te 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 

vast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China,*  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Montserrat  was  an  Italian  marquisate  in  western  Lombardy,  now  included  in  Pieamont 
The  marquises  of  Montserrat,  rising  from  small  beginnings  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century 
tod  graduully  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cenLiiries 
»ne  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  alloled  to  any  reigning  house  in  Europe. 

SS.  Zaroj  still  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Adrint'  ic,  uw 
hnndred  and  filly  miles  south-east  from  Venice. 

t,  Damietia  is  on  the  Damietta,  or  prineipal  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  six  miles  ftom  its  mowa 

i.  OiNOt  0  vast  countrr  of  eastern  A.tia,  may  be  t  Imost  said  to  have  no  histoid  of  aiiy  ta 
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Dortbem  provinces  to  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  seven  hnndied  thou- 
sand warriors  »  he  in-aded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  gei^orai  Baton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantinft  em- 
pire, loft  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia'  waa 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev'  and  Moscow,*  the  ancient  and  modern 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,*  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Grermany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  D. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 

tanest  to  tho  general  nader.  It  has  so  few  rerolutions  or  political  changes  to  record.  TIm 
autbentJe  liislory  of  the  Chinese  b^ns  with  the  compilations  of  ConfUcius,  who  was  boni 
B.  C.  550.  JFYom  that  period  the  annals  of  the  empire  have  been  carefuliy  noted  and  preserved 
in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  present  day— forming  a  series  of  more  than  five  hundred  volumes 
of  uninteresting  chronological  details. 

1.  Russia^  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  rootleni 
times^  extends  from  Behriiig^s  straits  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
wdst,-^  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  milea,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  iiui> 
dred  mile<&.  In  this  immense  empire  about /ort^  distinct  languages  are  in  use^  having  attached 
Id  them  a  great  numl>er  of  difi'ereni  dialects.  In  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  «*o- 
nftinions  was  estimated  at  thirty-seven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  yeai  1650  b 
Dad  Increased  to  ten  times  that  amount.    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  309.) 

3.  Kiev^  or  Kiow^  the  capital  of  the  modem  Russian  province  of  the  same  name,  Is  on  the 
Dnii  per,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Seat 
KIcT  was  the  formur  reindence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian 
fdigion  In  Russia— and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Moscow^  still  one  of  the  capitals  ol  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrepAt  of  its  ti» 
tem^  conmeroe,  is  situated  on  the  nangable  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o '  the  Volga,  four  hun 
ireil  miles  souih^tiast  fiom  St.  Petersburg.    It  was  founded  in  the  year  I  47.    (Ma»  No.  XK.) 

4.  Poland^  see  p.  311. 

a.  Gibbon,  W  251.  .. 
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oriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  them.  Jora- 
salem  was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  in  it  was  put  to  the  sword; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it. 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
X.  THB  ^^^  sixth  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.     He  began  by  aa 

CRUSADE,  attack  on  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
flated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
parchasc  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  era- 
Bade — the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  ofl"  Louis  and  the  greater 
''ortion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong 
hold  of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
i^as  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
bad  been  accomplished ; — ^a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.  The  efiects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.^ 

Ill    English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  A 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  iht 

AFTER  THE   ^eign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  the  En^- 

DEATH  OF    lish  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

In  review  before  ijs. 

"i^.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 

a.  dee  P»»n  1 1'  "^  \x.  of  Umj  Univeraliy  Editioo 
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uid  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confusion  and  barbarism  j  and 
ander  a  suocession  of  eight  sovereigns,^  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modern  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark/  acquired 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  theit  rav 
Ages  by  large  bribes,  wffich  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of 
fered  the  crown  to  Sweyn;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefs, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  .to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway'  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ,  but  he  gradually  emergei 
firom  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter 
•ture^  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  hin 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi 
oanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  whidi,  in  1041, 


«.  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  ITorway ; — see  p.  306- 
JL  Sweden,  aatl  J^orway,   See  Denmark^  p.  306. 

a.  Edward  1.  the  Elder,  901.    Athelstan,  9!2S.    Edmund  L,  Ml.    Edfad,  946w    BdWT,  N^ 
Mgar,  ft».    EdM  wd  n^  the  Martyr,  975.    Ethelwd  lU  978 
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rhe  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  Haxon  ibmilj,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confeasor,  a  younger  son  of  Bthelred.  Th6  mild  char* 
acter  of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  hia 
reigr  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dii^ 
turb.d  by  the  rebellion  of  the  carl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili 
ties  with  the  T\'^clsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death.  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  lli« 
throne  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  li»» 
puted  the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother; 
but  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,*  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 


't.   NORMAN 


with  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings  *  which  ter 

CONQUESTS.  ,  -^  .     . 

minated  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  leas  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  We^t,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  fiijld 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followera 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
uobility  owe  their  origin.*  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
f«5i8tancef  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
^  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — ^laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

T  is  a  southern  county  of  Ihigland,  on  the  Ehiglish  channel,  west  of  Kent. 
A.    tJutinga^  now  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fifty-four  miles  south-east  flnriii  Ij^to 
fmi.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  toward  the  sea  b>  hiili 
•nd  cllib.    On  a  hill  east  of  the  town  are  still  u>  be  seen  bunks  and  trenches,  suppof  ed  to  hftv''< 

Men  the.work  of  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.    (Jlfap  No.  XVI.> 
m.  See  Notes,  Warwick^  Richmond^  Jcc.,  p.  aO& 
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6.  The  foundaticns  of  the  feudal  system  ha  I  existed  in  England 
before  tlie  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  landft 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity ol  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  ita 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  landi 
in  the  kingdom,-the  particulars  of  which  w(*re  inserted  in  what  is 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
Ixiing.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came vajsals  of  thdir  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  barba 
*ous ;  while  the  Norman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  actf 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William^  in  the  year  1087,  bis  second  son, 
William  Rufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother  Kobert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance  ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  ^^  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God ;"  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  "justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion. '' 

S.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown ;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
irhich  adopted  Henry  Plantagcuet,*  Matilda^s  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  II.,  the  first  cf 
Uio  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1151) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
•he  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest   provinces   of  northwestarn 

'l.  Pl%Htagenet  Is  the  surname  of  the  kings  of  England  flrom  Henry  11.  to  Richard  Ilf 
biehuive.  Antfquariant  are  much  at  a  tos»  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  naino ;  and  th* 
bert  rteriration  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fulic,  the  first  earl  of  Anjon  of  tliat  nainef  being 
itnng  with  remorse  for  some  wiclced  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerusal«m  as  a  work  of 
ilouenieut ;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  pUutifully  on  tlM 
qMl,  he  ewer  ailw  took  the  surname  of  Plantoffciul,  fift  kroomsta/k,  i/hidi  was  reCaiiied  by  hii 
M>to  posterity.    (EncydopediJL) 
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France ;  and  these,  ip  connection  with  his  English  dominions,  ron 
iiL  BEDuc-    ^^^^^  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  chria 
t:os  ok     tendom.     He  also  reduced  Ireland'  to  a  state  of  subjec 
IRELAND,     ^j^^^  ^^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  cnrwn,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
iiearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  ho 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
Ihe  3lose  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
inai^igated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty -five  years.     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  sumamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  lib 
erty  by  an  immense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjects.     The 

I.  irdand  l8  a  large  island  west  of  England,  firom  whicb  It  Is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea  ami 
fit  Geoiige^s  Cnannd.  Its  divisions,  best  known  in  history,  are  the  four  great  provinoe^  Ultfer 
<n  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east,  Ck)nnaught  in  the  west,  and  Munster  in  the  south. 

Irish  historians  speak  of  Greek,  Phcenioian,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Gaulic  colonies  in  Ireland^ 
before  the  Christian  em ;  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  The  fAdoA 
authentic  Irish  records  were  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  back,  with  some  consistency,  as  far  as  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  oeutury  Christl 
anity  was  introduced  amoiig  them  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  in  his  youth 
hud  been  curried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  faith  did  not  flourish  until  a  century  oi 
two  later ;  and  it  appears  that,  even  then,  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  did  not  extend  be- 
yond  the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes  made  them* 
■elres  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  islaml,  while  the  interior,  divided  am(  iig 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chlef^  was  agitated  by  internal  wars,  which  no  sense  d 
eommott  daagors  could  interrupt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Boru,  king 
^  Munster,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danes ; 
but  soon  aAer  his  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  war 
eontioued  to  rage  between  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  Ir.  tht 
fear  1109.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  had  obtained 
fpom  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permission  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  rf^ 
flbrmmg  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 
penny  annually  from  every  house  Ui  Ireland, — this  being  the  price  for  which  the  iiidi^pendence 
ef  the  Irish  iioopie  was  ooolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquerea  C4ily  the  foui 
eonntles  Dublin,  Meatb,  I^outh,  and  Kildore,  being  a  part  of  I^eiiister,  on  the  eastom  coast 
In  1315  Edward  Bruce  *)rother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  being  Invited  over  by  the  Irish,  lauded 
A  Ireland,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  but  not  1>eing  well  supported,  he  was 
Inelly  defeated  and  killed  in  the  baUle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  1318|  after  «hi«h  the  Sootcli 
fiwoet  were  witliiawn.  It  was  nol  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  English  supreoiacy  was 
CkiUf  <«tab:iibcd  n  everv  part  of  the  island.    (Jfa;>  No.  XVL.) 
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reigc  of  Ibis  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Pal 
estine,  and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sup 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1 199.)  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  Fiance,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions: 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  ard 
agreed  i  >  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barond, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  a{ 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  his  vassal, — took  possession  of  London, — ^and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Ckarta,  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
(he  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*^  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  laioi^^,  ne  collected  ao 
arn^y  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  ** Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  barons  profiered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  Franoe. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign  ;  and  during  hia 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
mtemal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king^s  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direol 
Opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  do 
p^sed.  (A.  D.  1258.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
all  the  horrors  of  «ivil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England  ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  wa?  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over* 
thrown,  yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 

a.  The  Grrai  G!hartor  was  glided  en  tb«  )9tb  of  June,  1315,  at  Runnyraede,  on  ih%  Tbnimt^ 
btiween  Stalnna  and  WIndf  )r 
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13.  [leiirj  was  svoceeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.^  who,  at  the  tim< 
&f  Ills  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holj 
Land.  (A.  D.  1272.)  The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  )  ift  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mand iTf  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Qreat  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  o( 

IV  8UBJ0-    Wales,'  refused  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  tht 

OATioN  OF    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 

wALjfg.      ^^^  i^g  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave  resiBtauoo 

(1277—1283.) 

1 4.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  tc 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  €U  his  grand  daughter  the  priueess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  afiianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoma 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  od 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A.  D.  1292.) 

L  fFtticMj  anciently  called  Cawftrto,  a  prindpiJlty  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  having  on 
ths  north  am'.  we«<  Uie  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  Bristol  Channel,  is  at>outon« 
hitctlred  and  fifty  miles  in  i<)ugth  ftom  north  to  south,  and  fh>nk  fifty  to  eighty  in  hreadth.  Iht 
Welsh  ai6  descendants  of  the  ancieni  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England  by  tU;  ilnglo 
BaxDus,  toulc  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  cnnlineui  cf  Cuiopa^ 
where  they  gave  thefar  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  century  Wales  was  divide  1  Into  thret 
■overcignties,  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  called  Powia^-tha 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  soine  loose  ties  ot  confeiieracy.  In  the  y«)ar 
9X\  the  English  Icing  Aihelstan  compelled  the  Welsli  principalities  to  become  his  tributaries; 
an  I  upon  the  treat j  then  concluded  with  them,  founde<i  on  the  feuflal  relation  of  lord  and  fwi». 
Hf,  the  Normans  based  titeir  cluim  of  lordstiip  paramount  over  ail  Wales.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twel  \h  centuries,  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  tk» 
WeJah  and  Normans.  When  Edward  I.  claimed  feudal  homage  of  Llewellyn,  the  duty  oT 
faalty  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter;  but  he  was  unwilling.  Ly  gr*i4  to  L*>ndoa,  to  plbuse 
>imself  in  tne  ]H>WAr  of  a  monarch  who  had  roc(;niIy  violated  >*  ••'>^n9«  ^"eaty  with  klm ;  and 
bauoa  arose  a  wai  whicn  resulted  in  tiie  deulit  oi  Liewellyi.  wi  ih*  •ulijaguion  of  hit 
«»iuitl7.    A.  D  12R^J-5.    (Map  No.  XVl.) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  oould  not  brook  the  humiliating  aoti 
of  vassalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  oou- 
eluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Donbar/  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^'  ^TT" 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crowB  and  socptra, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  plaee4 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil 
liam  Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,* 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost 
^gain  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  th% 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk  *  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The . adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lastbg  dishonor,  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  orowned 
king  at  Scone^  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  liid- 


1.  Dunbar  Is  t  sM^XNrt  of  Scotland,  twenty-Mven  miles  north-eaat  flrom  Edinburgh.  TIm 
•Bdeat  cattle  of  Dunbar,  the  scene  of  many  warlike  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  iMse 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1296 ;— four  times  it  receltad 
within  ita  walls  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary ;— and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar  (Lat  Grooi- 
vel  defeated  the  Scots  under  General  Leslie,  in  1650.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

8.  btirling  is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Fortli,  thirty  miles  liorfh-west  flrom 
ISdiuburgh.  Its  fine  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  fc^el 
from  the  river's  edge.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  FkUkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  fVom  Edinburgh,  and 
three  mMes  »)uth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  valley,  a  little  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch^ 
under  Walkice,  were  defeated  on  the  3-3d  of  July,  l'2»e.  In  this  battle  fell  Sir  John  Stewart, 
the  commander  of  the  Scottish  archern  uid  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  the  bosom  friend  of  Wal- 
^ace.  Tlie  tumb  of  Graliame,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  thrice  renewed,  i« 
to  b»  s(«n  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  soutb-wesl  flom  the  t«*Wb, 
CXuries  Stuart,  the  Pnttender,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  anny  in  1746.    (Map  No.  XVI. .  r.j 

•i  <8<Mtie,  now  a  small  viilage  of  Scotland,  is  a  little  above  Perth,  on  tlie  river  Tay,  eigtateca 
■lies  w  Mt  fhwn  Dundee,  and  tliirty-flve  ii>rth-west  from  Edinburgh.    It  was  formwly  the  ratf 
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murd,  asaembliug  a  mighty  anny,  to  render  resistance  hopelem,  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  &ther.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
yean  Edwi^rd  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  himdred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  the 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  • 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn,'  which  established  the  in 
d<^pendence  of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  civiliaatioQ 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  Our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king* 
doms  in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe^ 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fiettal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  imited, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fjill  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  fiiith  and  power  was  acknowledged  through 
out  the  peninsula.^ 

loiMo  of  tbe  Soottiflh  kings— the  place  of  theit  corona(ion->aiid  has  been  the  loene  otmvf 
istorical  events.    Tbe  remains  of  its  ancient  palace  are  incoiponued  with  the  inanaloD  'd  tka 
Mrt  of  Mansfield.    {Map  No.  XVL) 

].  BoMnoekbur*^  the  name  of  which  is  inseparabl)'  connected  with  one  of  tbe  most  nusB' 

onble  events  in  British  history,  is  three  miles  soath-west  ftom  Stirling.    About  one  mile  weal 

from  tbe  village  James  IIL  was  defleated  in  1488,  by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  bis  son  Janes 

IV.,  and,  after  being  w>unded  in  tbe  engagement,  was  assassinated  at  ii  mill  in  tlte  viemitif 

JirepNo.XVI.) 

e.  Am  imkI  8eetk»%  pp.  317-18.  and  Notai. 


SECTION    III 

CiSmRAT    BIflOaT    DURI.tO  THE  POURTEKNTH   AND   FIFTBENTH   CKMTUEIBk 

1.  EXGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 

FUTEENTU  CENTURIES. 

AM  ALYSI8.    1.  QmtinuaUon  of  the  histories  of  Pranoe  and  Enartend.—S.  DMbftt  cl  Edwiu«l 

II.  in  tho  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Edward  offends  the  barons.  [Gaacony.]  The  Great  Cbaitef 
•t>ttf  iTied,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained.-~3.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed 
HsrJ.    Reign  of  Edward  UL    (nvasionof  Scotliuid.    [IJalidon  Hill.] 

Frbkch  and  English  wars.— 4.  fckiward  disputes  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Fralioe 
"nTftsici  of  Prance,  and  battle  of  Cressy.  [Cressy.]  Defeat  of  the  Scots,  and  capture  of  Calaia 
Durham.  Calais.]— ^S.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  and  victory  of  Poictiers.  (1396.) 
Anarchy  in  Franco.  Treaty  of  Brntigny.  The  conqiiered  territory.  [Bretigny.  Aquitaine. 
Bordeaux.]— C.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France  In  1368.  Relative  condition  of  the  two  powers. 
Ibe  French  recover  their  province^.   [Bayonne.    Brest,  and  Cherbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 

III.  <tf  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  The  distractions  that  followed  in  both  kingdoiiu. 
^Or^ns.  Lancaster.  Gloucester.]  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  [Blackheath.]— 8.  Character 
'>r  Riebard  II.  He  is  deposed,  and  snoceeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1399.)  The  legal  claimant. 
Origin  of  the  oontentlona  between  ttie  houses  of  York  and  Ijaacaater.>*9.  Insurrection  against 
Henry.  [Shrewsbury.]— 10.  Accession  of  Henry  V.,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  He 
Invades  France,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt — 11.  Civil  war  in  France, 
nnd  ratum  of  H«iry.  The  treaty  with  the  Burgundian  faction.  Opposition  of  the  Orleana 
party.  [The  States  General.  The  dauphin.]— 12.  The  infant  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VI., 
and  the  French  king  Cliarles  VII.  Joan  of  Arc  Her  declared  mission. — 13.  Successes  of  the 
Frendi,  and  flUe  of  Joan.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  tfaehr  oontinentai  possessions,  ex 
oept  Calais.    Tranquillity  in  France. 

15.  Unpopularity  of  the  reigning  English  family.  Popular  insurrection.  Beginning  of  the 
WARS  or  TBI  Two  Rosics.  [St.  Albans.]— 16.  Sanguinary  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
o(  the  war  doses  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  boase  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
Ving.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians. 
fhe  fate  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  lato  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.] — 18, 
The  cotemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  Fnuiee.  The  relatious  of  Edwaid  and  Louis.— I9l 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  accession  of  Richard  IIL  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  **  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses.^    (lUchmond.    Bosworth.] 

9QL  Rnon  or  Hbkat  VIL  The  impostors  Simnel  and  Waibeck.  [Dublin.]— 81.  Tiv^tiet 
w*.i&  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  marriage.- 32.  Why  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  U  «■ 
iippo  tant  epoch  In  English  history. 

J.  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY, 

1  DiFMARK,  SwKiBN  Ain  NoRWAT.  Unlott  of  Calmar.  [Calmar.] 
t.  Th  Russian  kiipirk.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  t> 
fciiigdi;m  in  the  eleventh  centur>'.— 3.  Tartar  invasions.  The  reign  of  John  til.  duke  of  Mo» 
90W.  Ritasia  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  kmpirb,  on  the 
VBlci  :f  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Tuiiklsh  empire  at  the  close  t>f  the  four' 
toenth  «ntury.  The  sultan  B.-\jazet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane.— 5.  The  Tartar  BMnas  or 
Tam KKi^AifK.  Defeat  of  the  T'lrks.  Turks  and  Christians  unite  against  the  Tartars.  DeatL* 
at  Tame/lane.  [Samnrcand.  Angora.]— 6.  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
•Ktlnction  of  tho  Eastern  empire. 

7.  PoLANn.  Commencement  and  eaiiy  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  kS&gdom  «t'tht 
doee  of  the  filleeath  century.  [Poland.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  kni^ta. '  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
Gbbiiam  empirb  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Elective  monarchs.— 0.  Causes  that 
aenler  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  complicated.  The  three  powerAil  States  of  Ger 
■lanv  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.   [Luxemburg.   Bohemia.    Moravia    Silesia. 
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Lusatla  Fraadenbarg.  Holland.  Tyrol.  Aastria.]— 10.  Au*^rlhn  priiues  of  0«rniaTiy.  I» 
portant  ciiangw  made  daring  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  [Worms.] — 1!.  Switsbrland  revolti 
fh>m  Austria.  Long-continued  wars.  Switzerland  independent  at  the  clow  of  tite  fiflcentb 
century.  [Rutuli.  William  Tell.  Morgarlen.  Sempach.]— '3.  Italian  History  during  th« 
central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics,  ^''^^ot^]  Duchy  of  Milan. — 13. 
The  Florentines.  Contests  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  [Levant.]  (lienoa  at  th* 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuty.  [Morea.]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  powers.— 15 
Bpair.  Union  if  the  iiost  powerful  Christian  Stales^  Overthrow  of  the  Saracen  domini.iH  ia 
■poin.  [NRvam>.  Aiagon.  Castile.  Leon.  Giuiuida.]~J6i.  Histoiy  ^f  Portvoal.  fFarlhei 
cotonl  of  Portugal.] 

.  rn.  DISCOVERIES. 

.  !iavigation,  and  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Revival  of  commorce 
Jhaa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  CanAriea- 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Can&ries.  Cupe  de  Verd  and  Azore  islsuida.]—^.  Views  and  objects 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  Christopher  Co 
lumbus.  The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.] — 3.  The  trials  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Vasoo  de  Gama.  Ckwing 
remark9* 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  \nd  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — 1.  France  and  En^and  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  greai 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre 
served,  and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional libe'-tY.     The  unbounded  finvoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gascony,*  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.     (A.  D.  1313.)    The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  im 
poitant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annua]  assom 
bling  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  ^^  aggricied 
by  the  king^s  ministers  against  right" 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston :  the 
nobles  robelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
•ister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  and 

1.  Oa$u>H]f^  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  France,  situated  between  Um 
ISaronnei,  the  sea,  and  *iie  Pyrenees.  The  Gascons  are  a  people  of  much  spirit ;  but  their  exag 
leratl'^n  in  describing  heir  •xploits  has  made  tlie  term  ^A«c<maJe  proverbiaL   («Ma|»  No.  XI U.> 
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Edward  v»8  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A  ll 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  io 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority ;  after  which 
bo  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill ;  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
umphed. 

4  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  lY.  of  Fraaoe,  thit 
lost  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  ^  rRKNca 
crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  bnolub 
tween  Edward  III. ,  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  '^^'**- 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  ago,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy' — ^slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Gressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,'  and  their  king  Da^id  Bruce  taken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
•the  important  seaport  of  Calais/  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
h}  the  English  more  than  two  centuries.  - 

L  Halidon  Hill  Is  an  eminence  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  not  far  from  Berwick. 

&  Cressft  or  Cyeey,  is  a  smalt  village,  In  tlie  former  provinee  of  Pioardy,  nlnotgr-flve  nnlM 
BOffth-west  from  Paris.  It  Is  believed  that  cannon,  but  of  very  rude  construction,  were  Qnft 
■mployed  by  (he  English  in  thiw  battle.    (Map  No.  Xlli.) 

3L  Durkamj  the  capital  of  the  couiity  of  the  same  name,  Is  an  Important  dtf  In  ihe  lairUi  of 
England,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Ix>ndon.  The  field  on  which  the  bat* 
Il9  wan  fought,  some  diHanoe  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  17th,  1346^) 
iras  called  KevUWa  Cros».    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Calais  (Er.g.  Cal-is,  Ft.  Kah-la',)  a  seaport  of  Franco,  on  the  Straits  of  Do^wr,  In  the 
iRiiuer  pK>\1noe  of  PIcardy,  is  fay  miles  north  of  Cressy.    In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  aur 
prise  by  the  duke  of  Guise.    In  ;396  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the  archdnk* 
Albert,  tut  In  1398  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nervins. 

The  oVtinate  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Ed  warn  III.  In  1347,  Is  said  to  hare  so  much 
Ince  ->•*  the  conquer*  r  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
who,  to  save  tiieir  fUlow  citizens,  had  magnanimously  plui;e<l  themselves  at  his  disposiil ;  Mil 
kbat  h<  was  turned  from  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen  Pliitippt.  U 
i» believed,  however,  that  Frolssart  atone,  among  his  cotemp traries,  relates  tb\t  story; 
iC'UHta  mai  ver\'  raasoaabb  be  entertained  of  its  truth.    (Map  No.  XID.) 
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5.  After  a  truoe  of  eight  years,  during  which  oooarred  tJie  death 
if  tLe  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  hifl 
9on  John  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob 
tained  over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (Sept.  1356.)  Tho 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  m  triumph 
to  Londou,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  his 
captivity  produced  in  Franco  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfi^ 
•gainst  their  lords,  in  m.'Mt  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con< 
eluded  a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that. the  English  monarch 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  tliird  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,*  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.* 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  tho 
year  1368  war  between  ihe  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  Y.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered 

1.  Bretignjf  is  a  small  hamlet  six  miles  south-east  fh>m  Chartresi  and  fldy  miles  southfWflU 
rom  Paris,  in  the  former  proviooe  of  Orleans. 

2.  Aquitaine  (^quitania)  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Lolm 
ttnoe  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  sometimes  a  kingdom  and  sometimes  a  duchy.  B» 
i>rtt  the  revolution,  what  remained  of  this  ancient  province  passed  under  the  name  of  Goi 
tnne.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Bardaaus,  called  by  the  Romans  Burdigala^  ar  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
ftauMM^  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  flfly-flve  miles  ftom  its  mouttk,  und  three  hundred 
■■d  teven  miles  south-west  fr>m  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edwanl  the  Black  Prino^ 
pope  Clement  V.,  and  Richard  U.  of  England,  were  natives  of  this  city.    (Map  No.  XUT.) 

a.  Fell,  lam  This  revolt  was  called  La  Jacquerie^  from  Jaoquw  Ren  Homme*  tk-o  lendsi 
if  tlie  rebels. 
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most  of  ler  provinces  withoat  obtainihing  a  single  victory,  although 
the  kejA  of  the  opuntrj — Bordeaux,  Bayonne,'  Calais,  Brent,  ane 
Cherbourg* — ^were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

T.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  VI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years*  Both  kingdoms 
t  lifcred  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  : — ^in  France 
the  f '^ople  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  riegents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dukes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans  ;*  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,*  York,*  and  Oloucester.'     In  the  year  1381  the 

injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  famouft  revolt  of 

* 

1.  BmffMtnt  Ift  on  tlie  lOiiUi  side  of  the  Adour,  ftrar  miles  from  ito  montti,  near  (he  eoath 
weetMm  extremity  of  France.  Bayoone  la  strongly  fortified,  and,  although  often  besieged,  has 
nerer  been  taken.  The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  fh>m  this  city,  where 
if  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented,  and  broaght  into  use  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  during  the 
war  between  Frandi  I.  and  Charles  V.    (Map  No.  XIII*) 

3.  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Cherbourg  was  the  last  town  in  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3w  Bur'gnndf  and  OrlMru,  An  account  of  Bur'  gundy  hat  already  been  given.  OrUoA*^  a 
city  of  France,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situaUM^  on  ttie 
Loire,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  (h>m  Paris.  Orleans  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  GenA- 
bam,  the  eneporium  of  the  Coraiites,  which  was  taken  and  bnmed  by  Cnear.  (Ciesar  B. 
VII.  1^)  it  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  At'  tila 
and  Odo4cer.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  under  the  first  race  of 
French  king&  Philip  of  Valois  erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  favor  of  his  son ;  and 
Orieans  has  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duiu  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royaL  Charlet 
VI.  conferred  the  title  of  "duke  of  Orleans^  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  Valois-Orleans  line.  Louis  XIV.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  foundei 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  was  the  first  and  >nly  :iiliiig 
prince  of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  dynasty.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  LatuoMter^  which  has  given  its  name  to  4he  **  dukes  of  Lancaster,^  Is  a  seaport  town  on 
ttie  eoasi  of  the  Irish  Sea,  forty-six  miles  Arom  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  and  five  miles 
Borth-west  from  London.  Lancaster  is  sup])osed,  flrom  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities 
Ikrand  there,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Tlio  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  1966 
In  1351  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  I<ancaster :  John  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward Ili.,  married  Blanch,  the  duke^s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
ttw  title.  His  son  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  duko  of  Lancaster  on  his  father^s  death  he 
1306,  and  finally  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  !n  1399,  flrom  which  Ume  to  the  present  thi  i 
Anit'ikf  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.    {Map  No.  XVL) 

5.  Torky    See  Note,  p:  20D.    (J^a/^  No.  XVI.) 

8.  Oloueester  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  ninety-three  miles  north-we^  fW)m  London. 
U  was  foimded  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  flrequently  dug 
^>  en  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  encampment.  Richard  11.  created  his  uncles  dukes  of  Yoii 
and  Gloucester ;  and  since  that  time  the  ducal  title  has  remained  the  highest  title  of  English 
•oWUty.  The  duke  of  Lancastnr  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy  (the  count; 
of  Lancaster*  inh|eet  to  Us  government,  and  .hat  was  reunited  to  the  err  wn  In  1461.  (Mm 
»o.  XVI.> 
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the  ItYwer  ola^sea  h  jaded  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  oi  Engl  an  J 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  numbet 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blaokheath,' — obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  dea^h  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
dounsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  but 
tbe  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sul- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  E.i6hard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, surnamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Kichard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.^  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies.;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war;^  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  (July  21,  1403)  the 

1.  Blackheath  is  an  elevated  moory  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  metropoliSi  80ut)i>i««^ 
•f  the  city.    The  greater  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

9.  Shrevssbury  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  fh-in 
London.  V/illiam  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to  Roger  de  Moot- 
goiiier}^  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  but  in  1 103  the  castle  and  property  were  fo^ 
felted  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  many 
border  frays  between  the  Welsh  and  Engj]jsh.  In  the  battle  of  July  1403,  the  fall  -^f  the  famou 
Lord  Pon*A',  surnamed  Hotspur,  by  an  unlcnown  hand,  decided  the  victory  in  the  king's  fitvor 
{Maf  No.  XVI.) 

a.  Read  Shakepeare's '  *  King  Richard  IL*' 

kw  £eid  Stiak^peare^s  '*  First  Part  of  King  lieniy  IV 
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uunirgeDis  were  defeated,  although  the  insurrccticQ  was  still  ki^>t  ap 
a  nam  her  of  years,  chiefly  by  the  successful  valor  of  Owou  Glendower, 
tho  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  tho  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate- 
ly after  his  accession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  hiB 
vices, — took  into  his  confidence  the:  wise  ministers  of  his  father,-* 
and,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  tho 
people.!^  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tern 
porary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  parsed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,' — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct.  24,  1415.) 

1 1.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.     In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.     A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  whilo 
in  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.     (May 
14^20.)     The  States  General'  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  Engia<«i 
but  the  central  and  southeastern  districtb  adhered  to  the  caiise  of 

1.  Jigifu«%.n  ifl  a  small  village  of  France  in  the  former  province  of  ArtoLa,  one  hoitdred  anoi 
ien  miles  n:>rth  fh>in  Paris.    {Map  No.  XI 11.) 

3.  By  the  States  Qeneral  is  meant  the  great  council  or  general  parliament  of  the  nation, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  n  ability,  the  clergy,  and  the  muuicipalitieft  The  e»unt9§ 
dittrictt  sent  no  representatives.    (See  University  Edition,  p.  834.) 

a.  Happily  portcayed  iu  Shalupeare^s  *^  Second  Pai  of  King  Heniy  IV»*'  Ut  ▼<«  floea*  II 
and  9. 
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the  daaphin/  afterwards  Charles  YIL,  the  only  surviring  son  of  hifl 
fether,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  V.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  surviyed  him 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  YI.,  ihen  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  France,  howev^,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  riral  monarohs — ^its  native  sovereign 
Charl  )s  V II.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  the  infant 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  -priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  tho  truth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown 
ing  of  Charles  at  Rheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  ini^ired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat : 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  Yll.  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Her  mission  ended,  she 
wished  to  .retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providence  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  this 
cause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  n(>#  impulse 
which  hei  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.     Id 

he  year  1  (37  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
vears  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faction  had  previously  be* 

ome  reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  seiioui 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re 
maining  in  their  hands.     From  this  period   until   the  death   of 

1.  Dauphin  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France.  In  1349  Hambert  II.  tru» 
teired  hie  estate,  the  province  of  Dauphiny^  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  elde^ 
ion  of  the  khig  :>f  France  should,  in  future,  be  called  the  dauphin^  and  govern  this  tenitorj, 
Fhe  dauphin,  however,  retains  only  the  title,  the  estates  having  loiig  been  mited  wtth  tlia 
arcwn  lands. 
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.Charles  VII.,  il  .461,  France  enjoyed  douestic  tran4uilltty,  while 
cItII  wars  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  tho  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  idiocy ;  but  his  wife,  Marga< 
rot  of  Anjou,'  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  the 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dislionor  brought  on  the  English 
arms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificanoe  of 
fisnry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Riohmrd  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Richard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
discontent.  Five  years  later  civil  war  between  the  York-  of  thi  two 
ists  and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  difterent  parts  of  the  ^^"^ 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St.  Albans,'  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the 
two  roses." 

16.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  cotempprary 
writer,*  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
lY.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A.  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  VII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed 


L  Jnjmi  was  an  andent  proyinoe  of  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lolm,  north  ot  Poiton. 
IB  the  year  .S46  Louis  IX.  of  France  bestowed  this  proTince  en  bis  younger  brother  Charley 
with  the  title  of  count  of  Anjou ;  but  in  1388  it  fell  to  the  crown,  at  the  aoeeasiou  of  Philip  VL 
Bttbaequentlf  dlflterent  princes  of  the  blood  bore  the  tlUe  of  An)ou ;  and  Margaret,  whr»  b» 
le  queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ren6  of  AniJo  u    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

tL  St.  Mh9,n»  is  a  smtill  t^wn  twentv  miles  north-west  fhim  LonJon. 

ft.  PhQip  de  Conunes. 
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ed  ou  tlie  tkrcie  by  his  son  Louis  XI.  Tho  reign  of  E  Iward  lY 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Henrj 
reinstated,  by  tlie  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick/ 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  fell  in  battle ;  and  in  the  year  1471  the  heroic  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesburj/ 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  im 
prifoned,  but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of.  France  :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  V I.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  thu 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  tlirone. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  throughout  cotemporary  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
Atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  revived  by 
Uenry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond  ;*  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos* 

1.  The  earidom  of  ffantaick  dates  fW>m  the  Ume  of  William  the  Conqii«x>r,  whc  bwt'nred 
tLe  town  and  casUe  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newburg,  one  9f  hia  At 
fcwun.    The  town  of  Warwick,  capiial  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  ou  the  lirer  Atoi» 
•Iglly-two  miles  north-west  from  London.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

S  Tewkeab^ry  Is  on  the  river  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  t)iir(y4hreo  nLi^M 
■outh'West  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the 
•Attle  was  fought,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  still  called  the  ^  Bloody  Meadow.** 

3.  HiekMond,  which  gare  a  title  to  the  dukes  of  that  name,  Is  in  ttie  north  of  Ei^Umd,  forty* 
one  miles  north-west  Arom  York.  Its  castle  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Richmond,  wbo 
lecelired  fh>m  William  lie  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Merchi,  aiid  boUt 
Richmond  castle  to  pro  act  his  family  and  property.  The  title  and  property,  after  beii^ 
possessed' by  diflbrer.:  persons  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  were  at  length  vested  in  the  crown  by 
Mie  acceflsion  of  Uenry,  earl  of  Richmond,  tc  Uie  throi  ),  with  the  title  of  Uenry  VII.  (JVvp 
Vo.  XVU 
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worib  field/  Kiciiard  was  defeated  and  s,ain  (1485).  The  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  princess  Elizabeth 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  asd  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contestift 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  with  blood 

20.  The  eai-ly  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  b 
two  singular  enterprises, — ^the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  'hjwbt  ^u" 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
ifork,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,'  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king's  household,— 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
A  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
either  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
from  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  tlie  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result. 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Bng 
land,  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  tLo  lcs« 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  Franco." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im 
portant  era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  clos6 

1.  BottDorth  Is  a  sroall  toim  ninety-flre  miles  north-west  Trom  London.  In  the  battle-field,  in 
the  vidnlty  of  this  town,  is  an  eiiinenoe  called  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley  is  said  to  have 
placed  Richard^s  crown  on  the  ea.i  of  Richmond's  head.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  DubUfL,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  the  island,  at  t^e  month  of 
Ibe  riT«r  Lifltey,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-west  from  London.  It  wag  callea 
>y  the  Dauee  Divelin,  or  Dubhlin^  •*  the  black  pool,"  from  iU  vicinity  to  the  wu  Idy  swamps  a1 

'■he  moath  of  the  rver.  I '  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  {Maj.  No.  XVI ) 
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of  tho  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan 
caster  '  it  effected  a  change  in  descents  :  it  marks  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  coteinporary  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modern  History,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica,— with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  exteni 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power^'  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  com 
prehend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cENTaRT.— 

I.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,*  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

way,— constituting  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

SWEDEN,  AND  first  attcution.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long  be^i 

NORWAY',     agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 

the  treaty  of  Oalmar,'  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 

1.  Denmark  embraces  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Germany,  early  known  as  tlM 
Cimbrie  Chersonfi»&,  and  afterwards  as  Jutland,   Its  earliest  known  inbalHtants  were  the  Cimtkru 
(Hee  p.  171.)    The  famous  but  mysterious  Odin,  the  Mars  as  well  as  the  Mohammed  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  is  said  to  have  emigrated,  with  a  band  of  followers,  (h>m  the  banks  of  the 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  alK)Ut  ihe  middle  of  the  Arst  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  estaNished  his  authority,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedem 
Skiold,  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  Denmark ;  but  his  history,  anil  Uiat  of  his  pti*> 
terity  for  many  generations,  are  involved  in  fable.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  chieA 
who  conquered  England  in  the  llAh  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodin  in  their  dialect,)  m 
their  ancestor.    Gorm  the  Old,  son  of  Hardicanute  I^  (Horda^nuL,)  united  all  the  Danish 
States  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  863.    His  grandson  Sweyn,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  ta 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.    I J  is  son  Canute  completed  the  conquest  of  Eng^ 
hnd  in  lOlO,  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.    Canute  embraced  the  Christian  religioB, 
and  introduced  it  into  Denmark ;  upon  which  h  groat  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  tb« 
people.    At  his  death,  in  1036,  he  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  his  son^Hardli 
Canute  IL    In  1385,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prince  Waldemar  and  wife  of  HaquiA 
king  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semir'  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  aat 
Denmark.    In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1397  the  liMtr- 
<rt  Calmar  united  the  three  crowns— it  was  supposed  ftmrever.    In  1448,  the  pr:  l^es  of  ti^ 
family  of  SkV:Id  having  become  extinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  I.,  count  of  Cldenburg^ 
to  the  throne.    lie  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  family  whidi  has  ever  f  Ince  kept 
possession  of  the  throne.    In  1523  the  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  fh>m  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark.    In  their  struggle  for  independence  thef 
were  led  by  the  flimous  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  unani* 
mous  sulDrages  of  his  fellow  dt'  sens.    Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  181  i^ 
vhen  the  allied  powers  gave  it  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    (Map  N(».  XIV.) 

2.  Calmar^  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1397,  is  a  seaport  tofvn  on  the  imall  liUiid  of 
Ouarnholm,  which  is  in  the  narrowstrail  that  separates  the  island  of  OUid  firom  the  aonth 
•astf  m  coast  of  Sv  eden.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 
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the  close  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  through  tae  influoneo  of  Marga' 
ret  of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  name  illustriouis  as  the  "  Semir'amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinavian history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  brokeQi  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
ander  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Vasa,  recovered  its  anoieol 
iodependence. 

2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Tere  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.     The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-  \l^^ 
tain  cotemporary  with  Alfred  the  G-reat,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,'  north 
to  Novogorod.'  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
as  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
monarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  falling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  14dG  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 

1.  Dnieper^  Ui3  B  lyathmet  of  the  ancieiitA,  still  frequently  called  by  its  ancient  name,  is  a 
toTfo  river  of  European  Russia.  It  rises  near  Smolensico,  runs  soutti,  and  falls  into  the  Black 
Bea,  north-east  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  Danube.    {Mip  No.  XVII.) 

%  Jfovogovd^  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Velikiy  or  "  the  Great,^*  formerly  the  most  important 
dty  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Vollchof,  near  Its  exit  from  Lake  Ilmen, 
•no  hundred  miles  south-east  from  St.  Pcteraburgh,  and  three  hundred  and  five  norfh-west 
from  Moscow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  I^adoga.  So  inprcgiRble  "vas  N  vgoro* 
■noe  doemed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverl), 

Qm'a  contra  Deos  et  noignam  ^\'''*vogordiam  7 

**  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  apd  Grent  Novgorod  V 

From  Novgorod  lo  Kiev  is  a  dJitauoe  of  nearly  six  nnndreu  milea. 
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ooontrj^s  glory,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  ruinous  system  by  whicK 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  same  time  iis 
threw  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  invasiop 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerful  prince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
wera  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Russia,  although 
scarcelj'  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  ono  ol 
fhe  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Riissians,  we  look  m 
vain,  at  the  close  of  the  ffteenth  century,  for  the  olco 
"^EMPiRt^^  famed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 
the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,*  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  tlie  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peniiisula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thes'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca 
lamities  of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  liavi  yi^^lded  *j  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  but  almost  in  tho  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timo^tr,  or  Tamer 
lane,  the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  iba 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do 
m'nions  at  Samarcand,*  from  which  central  point  of  ais  pDwer  he 

4  Samareand^  anciently  called  Marakandoy  now  a  city  of  Indepen<*t;nt  Tartary,  in  PoRiian^ 
iraa  the  capiuU  cf  the  Persian  natrapy  of  Sogdiana.    (See  Map  No.  IV.)    Alexander  is  lh<!Ught 
lo  have  pilUigod  it.    It  was  talccn  fVom  the  sultan  Mahomet,  hy  Gengis  Klian,  in  1*221):  and 
niider  Tiino;  ••  or  I'amerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  tiie  wi*rkl 
tiki  the  con^.  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilization,  at  the  sanie  time  tiiul  it  rose  lo  lugh  dis 
tinctian  on  ac<  !>um  of  its  extensive  commerce  with  uU  parts  cf  Xavjl.    Sumurcaud  is  now  in  a 

-a.  Kmir^  an  Arabic  wokI,  meaning  a  1*»  ^er,  or  commander,  was  a  liile  flmt  given  ?o  the 
caliphe ;  l>ut  when  tltey  assumed  the  ti>'  ^  of  sultan,  tliat  of  em  r  Avas  applied,  to  their  children 
At  length  it  was  bestowed  upon  aV  «rho  were  thought  to  be  descendants  of  llahouiet  in  tht 
liao  of  hifl  daughter  Fatimah. 
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made  thii  ty-five  victorio  is  campaigns,— conquering  all  Persia,  Nortk 
em  Asia,  and  Ilindostan, — and  before  his  death  he  had    ,^  taeta» 
placed   the    crowns   of  twenty-seven  kingdoms   on   his   EMnaft  cr 
head.     In  the  year  1 402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  tameri.aih6, 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  6n  the  plains  of  Angora,'  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  his 
eon  (uests  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
iras  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bo» 
poruQ  and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
tli8  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.     Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  ipfiicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th "  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset:  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantino.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Tloman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina* 
f  ian  kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Kudsia,  formed,  as  it 

irere,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,'  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  conneol 

fiecayed  ^oiMiitlon :  gardena,  flelda,  and  plantations,  oo«  ipy  the  place  of  its  nameroiu  atrt  «tt 
Bud  oKMquet ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  beauty  is  so  higi.ly  etdo> 
gtaed  by  Arab  historians. 

1.  Angora^  a  town  of  Natolia  In  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  A<rjtm,  p.  *3B],)  is  the  same  as  the 
aodoit  Jineyra^  which,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
iQ  the  Galatiana. 

2.  The  Poles  were  a  Sclavonic  trilie  (a  branch  t  f  the  Sarmatians),  who,  in  the  seventh  oen 
tory,  paeised  up  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  Aboui  the  middle  of 
Ibe  tenth  centiuy  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  wen 
Irst  caUed  P«/iMi«that  is,  Sclavoniant  of  the  plain     The  numeroos  principalities  into  whleft 
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ing  link  between  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes  had  risen  to  a 
eonniderable  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
oommences  with  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Caslmir  the  Great.  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  1386  Lithuania^  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  soverei^,  Wladislas,  w&9 
presented  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defendel 
ugainst  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  Germaa 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,*  who,  since  the 
drosaaes,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
Ihe  Ck-rmanie  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia' also  became  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
Against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 

tbo  Poles  were  dirided  were  firat  united  into  one  Icingdom  in  1035,  under  king  Boleslaas  L; 
but  P(4and  was  afterwards  subdivided  among  tlie  family  of  tlie  Piasta  until  1305,  when  Wladis 
las,  king  of  Cracow,  united  with  hiss  overeignty  the  two  principal  remaining  divisions,  Great 
and  LiUle  Poland.  From  1370  to  1382  Hungary  was  united  with  Poland.  The  union  with 
Lubuania  in  1366,  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  dulce  of  Lithuania  with  the  queen 
of  Poland,  was  more  permanent.  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1569,  united  with  Great  and 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  State  in  the  North.  Although  Po> 
tend  has  ceased  to  constitute  an  independent  ana  single  State— Its  detached  fhuj^ments  hav(i\] 
become  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  provinces  -still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  frcio 
lb«ne  which  surround  it,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  The  present  Polaijd 
pntwssing  the  name  without  the  privileges  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  toritory  extendiiif 
^po  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west,  is,  substantially,  a  part  ol 
ftc  R  issian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVil.) 

1.  Tbe  greater  pari  of  Lithuania^  onbe  fonning  the  north-eastern  d  dsion  of  Poland,  ha 
teen  united  to  Russia.  It  is  comprised  in  the  present  governments  of  Mohilew,  Witeptk 
Minslc,  Wllna,  an<l  Grodno.    (Jifap  No.  XVII.) 

S.  The  Teui9i\ii  h'nigku  composed  a  religioiis  order  founded  in  1190  by  Frederic,  duke  of 
duabia,  during  a  cruuade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  intOHled  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  noDM 
rank.  The  origin  U  object  of  tbe  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  tiM 
Infidels,  and  to  take  eare  of  the  sick  in  tbe  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches ;  and  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  possesaea 
a  lai^e  extent  of  territory  extending  n*om  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  war  witli 
Ihe  P>lee  greatl.'  abridged  its  power,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napcdeon,  lu  .iiki 
war  wfth  Austria,  April  24th,  1809. 

3.  Moldavia,  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  In  reality  under«  the  protection  ot  RmiIi^ 
•oibraces  tlte  nurth<ea;}teni  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia.    (Maps  Nos.  IX.  and  XVIL) 
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tral  Europe.     The  CariovingioD  sorereigos  of  Oermanj  were  hered- 
itary monarchs;  but  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ^^tMWM^" 
another  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
tho  estates  of  earls  or  counts — ^the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakneai 
ttf  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
xnttirosts,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor,—- 
the  hisioiry  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest.  These  were  Isi, 
Jjuxenibwrg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,'  Moravia,'  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,* and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,^ 
Holland,'  and  the  Tyrol :'  and  3d,  Austria,*  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  Tbe  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  divided  in  Uie  year  ljB3!V  between  Holland  and  B0I- 
ginm.  The  town  of  Luxemburg,  one  hundred  and  eighty-flve  miles  north-east  ftom  Fartm 
eotitaoiing  one  of  the  strwisest  fortresses  in  £«rope,  betoncs^  with  a  pertfcw  of  the  surroundc 
log  country,  to  Holland.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

5.  Bokemioy  having  Silesia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arelHltiefagr  of  Austria 
on  the  south-east,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  Important  portion  of  the  Aostrlan  eptpiiWi 
(JIaf  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Mtfraoioy  an  important  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.    In  1793  a  poftton  r 
flUesia  was  incorporated  with  it.    Moravia  Is  the  country  uiriently  oeeupled  by  tbe  QiuM  ui» 
Marcimazini^  who  waged  fl^ue  wars  aguinst  the  Romans.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

4.  SiUsia  is  norlb-east  of  Boliemia  and  Moravia,  embracing  the  oouut«y  on  both  ddei  of  tli 
Oder.    fJU^NoXVU.) 

6.  LMaatia  was  a  tract  of  counUy  having  Brandenburg  on  tbe  north,  Silesia  oa  tie  east^  Bih 
hernia  and  Bavaria  on  tbe  south,  and  Meispr;n  on  the  west.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  Mmtk 
em  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  tbe  southern  part  of  Bnuidenturg,  mn/k 
IhA  nortb-westem  part  of  Silesia.  It  was  divided  into  t/pper  and  Lower  Losatla,  the  forpier 
bed  g  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

li  Brandenburg^  the  most  important  of  the  IVussian  States,  lies  between  Mecktei|l|iiig  and 
Fooad-aoia  00  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  Saacony  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  tt|B  aon'^ 
a  includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

7.  Holland  has  the  Prussian  Genran  States  on  tbe  south-oasl,  Beigiiim  «ii  tb»aoiith,«rf 
•M  tea  on  the  west    {Maps  Nos.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

5.  The  7>r«/,  (comprising  the  andent  Rbcetia  with  a  part  of  Noricnm,  see  Map  No  fX^ 
M  a  provinno  of  tbe  Austrian  empire,  east  of  Switzerlaid,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  AMlb, 
umI  Lombardy  on  the  south.  The  Tyroleset,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  elwaia 
been  eleadfast  adherenu  of  Austria.    (Map  No.  XVII.)  ^ 

v.  Hie  arcbniuchy  of  Jlustria,  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Ilea  en  both 
tfdea  of  ttie  Danube,  havtog  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  tl0  'north,  and  Styria  awl  Cenntbifr  %4e 
Ibe  somb.    In  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne,  abimt  tbe  yeur  800,  the  maigravalc  «f  Aostne  wm 
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large  number  of  hereditary  States,  possessed  mueh  of  the  Suabi&i 
territory.     (See  Suabta,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  the  German  princes  elected  an  emperor  froiL 
the  houso  of  Austria;  and,  ever  since)  an  Austrian  prince,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  condition,  by  which  the  private  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorized,  and  the  right  to  carry  en 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,'  the  plan  of  a  Perpetua^.  Public  Peace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  States :  oppression,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  lofp,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  G^rmdiiy,  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Ro* 

tenTjjiD.  D^2"^S|  ^d  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire ;  but  in  the  year  1 307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
^e  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli  '*  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell'  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 

formed  aonth  of  the  Danube,  by  a  body  of  milHla  which  protected  the  soath-eost  of  Germany 
torn  the  i'lcurrions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1 156  its  territory  was  extended  north  of  tlie  Oaa 
tbtit  and  made  a  duchy.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  ol  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  crown 
of  (he  German  empemrs,  and  in  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  an  arch-duchy.  In  159C  it  acqmrsd 
Mhemta  and  Hmigary,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  Suropean  monarchy.    (Map  Ho,  A  VII.) 

1.  HTarmM  Is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fortytwo  miles  soath-west  flroc  f  7U<ki^ 
i^May  No.  X\V.) 

•  %  Rutuli  mita  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  in  the  canter  yt  Uri,  and  <« 
fie  wesi.  oank  ot  tlM  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  confederates  were  wont  to  aisemble  at  dead 
it  night,  to  consult  for  the  saliration  t>f  their  country.    (Jtfiiip  No.  XIV.) 

3.  The  itory  of  WUliam  TOI^  one  of  the  confederates  of  Rntnli,  Is,  briefly,  as  followa.  G«0» 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  Insolence  so  ter  as  to  cause  his  hat  to  be  ptaCfOd 
■pon  a  pole,  as  a  ^mbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  wbo  passed 
flhould  unecive^  their  heads  and  bow  before  IL  Tell,  havli^  passed  the  hat  without  making 
•(Mlsanoe,  was  summoned  before  Gessler,  who,  knowing  that  h<  was  a  good  archer,  command- 
ed him  to  shoot,  fVom  a  great  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  bead  of  his  own  son, — ^pT  »mi» 
Ing  him  hit  nfo  if  he  succeeded.  Tell  hit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  oonceoIe«J 
ifTOw:,  was  adted  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  blm  t  **  Had  I  shot  v,* 
Ciflld,*Teplied  the arebor,  **tiie  second  shall  was  i6f  thee:-Hmd, !•  ms%  I  should  ftoi  havs 
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the  jear  I  SOS  the  united  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  OntrtnraUen,' 
gtnicjc  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  tlieir  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Morgarten,*  and  another  at  Sempach"  in  1386 ;  but  they 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire  until  about  th« 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  anuf 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian himself  Compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  wai 
he  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  eoneluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  estabUsheu  the 
independence  of  Switzerland. 

12.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  the  Mid 
die  Ages  has  already  been  described.     (Sec  II.)     At  the  close  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  ""t^-  ""amam 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  coro 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen« 
turies,  numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  fivctiotis, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  unier  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  uutil,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,-  G«noa,*  and  Venice,  were  the  only  ini- 

miaaed  my  mark  a  second  time.^  Gessler,  in  a  rage  pot  unmixed  with  terroc,  declared  tba 
■Ithougli  be  had  promised  Tell  his  life,  he  should  pass  it  in  a  dungeon ;  and  taking  his  captive 
bound,  started  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lalce  or  Lucerne,  to  his  fortress.  But  a  violeut  stem 
wising.  Tell  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  committed  to  his  handa.  He  guided  the  boat  sof' 
eoflsAii^y  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprung  upon  a  rock^  Havicig 
Hie  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gessler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  fall  by  the  on- 
ff  ring  arrow  of  Tell.   The  deoth  of  Gesslei;  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Swiss  caoioi* 

I.  .Oi,  Se^wjftx^  Vatertoaiden^  see  Map  No.  XI V. 

SL  Morgarten^  the  narrow  pass  in  which  th» battle  was  fought,  to  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
■nail  Lake  of  Egeri,  In  liie  canton  of  Schwytz,  seventeen  mUen  eatt  ik«m  liUoerpt,  (•Mv 
Ho.  XIV.) 

3l  Sempaeh  is  n  small  town  on  the  east  bunk  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  m*.lei 
Warthwest  from  Lucerne.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

A.  Qenocu,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  Is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  namOj 
•ereoty-flve  miles  south-east  from  Turin.  After  the  downfall  q€  the  empire  of  Cbarlemagnei 
Genoa  erected  itself  into  a  republic.  In  1 174  it  possessed  an  extensive  terriu>ry  in  north-weat^ 
wn  Italy,  ne.ir1y  all  of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Genoa  carried  on  long  wan  wlVk 
^iflU  and  Venice,  ~tt  lat  Tith  tlie  latter  lM»iig  one  of  tiie  moei  memorable »« tLe  ItiJiau  anuals  of 
Ike  Middle  Ages. 
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portal  t  Stilted  that  bad  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  nnmerons  free  towns  and  republics  of  Lombardj  had  been  con 
quered  by  tlie  duchy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de^ 
peudence  on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  ^eil 
lommoroe  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
government)  from  about  tlie  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians, whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  eaeh  6ther,  both  in  the 
Levant^  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  cventa- 
ally  the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol 
atile  and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  msB 
ters.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependMiqy 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  once  more 
Its  mcient  state  of  independence. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern'  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
whicb  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend 
od  their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea,*  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  .£gcan 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  States 
wagsd  with  each  other  had  alrcadj'^  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
ferm  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  foi  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

I.  Th6  Levant  ts  a  terra  applied  to  deslgimte  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterrpjieui,  ftoa 
lovtheni  Greece  to  Egypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  these  countries  wa^  almoti 
nchnlvely  In  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  appellation  of  ^AvanU 
Cr  lUBlorn  comitries.    (Italian,  Levante:  French,  Levant.) 

%  Mttrga,  the  ancient  Ptioponnesut^  or  aodthem  Greece,  is  said  to  derive  its  m  s.<titn  num* 
lit  resentbluMO  to  a  mulberry  leaf.    (Greek,  morea,  a  mulberry  tree.) 
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15.  Turning  1o  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  banning  of  itui 

fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christian  States  of  Navarre,* 

.  IX  Spain 

Aragon,*  Castile'  and  Leon^  united,  and  the  Moorish 

kingdom  of  Granada/     Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 

States  had  long  prevented  unity  ot  action  among  them,  but  in  the 

year   1474  Ferdinand  Y.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon ;  aad,  ai 

he  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 

moat  powerful  ChriBtian  States  were  thus  united.     The  plan  of  ex 

polling  the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  imitated;  and  in  1481 

tlie  war;  for  that  pinrpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

u  Jfavarre  is  In  the  northern  port  of  Simfn,  having  France  and  tfie  r>-renoe8  on  the  north. 
AfagoB  on  tho  east,  Old  Onsllle  on  the  souths  ami  the  Basque  provlBees  (Biscay,  Galf>tfxeoi^ 
and.  Alava)  on  the  west  A  portion  of  ancient  Navarre  ottended  noitli  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
afterwards  formed  flie  French  province  of  Uearn.  (See  J/aj9  No.  XIII.)  During  many  ceo- 
luriea  tfrnvane  was  an  independent  Icingdom,  but  in  1SB4  it  liecame  united,  liy  intennarriage, 
with  that  of  France.  In  13SU  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  Althotigb  fllU  claimed 
\tj  France,  in  1512  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  .all  the  country  south  of  the  I'yreiiees  to  the 
srown  of  Spain.  In  1590  Henry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  icii^  ot  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne 
ofFranoe ;  and  ih>m  that  time  to  the  ralgn  of  Cbartes  X.,  the  French  XRonarcbs,  <|Nritli  iht  ex- 
sepUon  of  Napoleon,)  assumed  the  title  of  **  king  of  Franco  and  Navarro  ;**  but  only  the  small 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span- 
itfi  Navarre  Is  stUl  governed  by  ks  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  tba  same  eon* 
fliitution  which  it  efijoyed  when  it  was  a  separate  monan^y ;  but  Its  sovereignty  is  veirted  ia 
fie  Spanish  crown.    {Map  No.  Xfll.) 

S.  ^raffon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  east  by  Catakmhi^  sooth  by  Valenda^ 
and  west  by  Castile  and  Navarro.  While  a  separate  Icingdom  it  was  the  most  powerAil  of  the 
peninsolaf  Slates,  and  oomprised,  hi  1479,  under' the  soverel^ty  <rf  FV)rdinand,  endustve  of 
Aragon  pnopiHV  Navarre,  Qatatonta,  Valencia,  and  Sanlinia.   iMt^  11*.  Xili.) 

3.  C&MUe  is  the  central  and  largest  division  of  modem  Spain.  The  nortbsm  portion  t.ifn| 
that  first  recovered  (h>m  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  pior 
tnees  of  An^Ds,  8orla,-8e9ovla,  and  Avlla:  the  sonthera  portion,  called  N«wOlisUie,eompffisei 
flie  provlnoes  of  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cnenca,  Toledo,  and  La  Manoha. .  Alter  the  exp<dsioi 
or  the  Saracens,  and  varloos  vicissttndea,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  by  marriage  la 
ilam^bo  III.  kbig  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Oastile  In  KKIi..  Threa 
fMTS  later  he  wasenHirned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  repeatedly 
■eparated  and  united,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Perdlnaml^ 
1^  of  Aragois  In  1407,  the  three  kingdoms  were  consolidated  into  one.    {Map  No^  XIII.) 

4»  Tim  kingdom  of  AeM  wa»  bo<mded  north  by  Asturiaa,  east  by  Old  Castile,  scvth  by  E» 
Imsmadura,  and  west  by  Oaticia  and  Portugal.  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  ap4i 
me  expiilsfon  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  Into  a  kingilom,  called  aAer  its  capitAl^  and  oenneeted 
srHh  AsttfeCls.  It  urns  first  added  to  Guttle  in  1037,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  L  king  of  .Oi»> 
tiK  who  was  king  of  Loon  in  right  of  his  wife ;  but  It  continued  in  an  imseUled  state  till  12311^ 
when  it  was  finally  united,  by  ihheritanoe,  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  in.  Ung  of  Oastlle 

<jir^No.  xiti) 

A.  etr%nada^  consisting  of  the  south-eastern  part  nC  andent  Andainsia,  (Note  p.  89&,>  *«  on 
Jie  Mediterranean  coast,  in  tho  south^jaalem  part  of  Spain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Aft* 
ean  empire  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Aihauiar  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  his  capital.  Granada  remained  In  the  pOsaesahm 
-^f  the  Moors  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  comprise  the  season  of  its  prosperity  in 
1418  II  snrrenderrd  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  foothohi  of  Baraein  ytmm  \m 
Wpthi.    (JI^]rNo.XII(.>  ' 
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ClirMauti  were  enabhd  to  besiege  GroDada,  the  Moorish  capifml; 
but  the  capitulatloa  of  that  city  in  January,  1492,  put  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  conquered  Navarro  ^  and  thus  the  whole  of  Spaiu 
Has  united  under  the  saine  goivernment 

16.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eJeventh- century,  the  frontier  pcoTmot 
of  Portugal,*  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chrisr 
^^^'     tiM«  fr<Ma   the   Moors,  was  formed   into  an  earldom 
tributary  to  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  oeu- 
tui  7  it  was  erected  into  an~  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.     The  history 
of  Tortugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which, the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pro- 
meters  and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name 

III.  Discoveries. — I.  A  brief  account  of  the  disooverics  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Koman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
and  et'on  the  little  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 

1  PartMgtd^  aneienUy  ealled  I^utitania^  (Note  p.  IQG,)  waft  token  poiftMsion  of  b>f  ^  &<► 
mans  about  two  hvndred'f  eara  before  Ike  ChKinittii  en ;  previoiMly  to  wWcb.  l^  niosnieieois 
CarthagiuUaiB,  aiid  6roekt|  trmled  to  its  sboiea,  ami  probably  planted  eoloiiies  there,  lu  the  Sftta 
eenlury  it  wa<  hiuiiduted  by  the  Gennanic  tribes,  and  in  712  was  conquered  by  the  SttmoeiMi 
Soon  after,  the  Spenienls  of  CaaUle  and  Leon,  aided  by  ibe  n&tire  Inbabitenlv  wje^ed  aorU^ 
em  Portugal,  between  the  MInho  and  the  Douro,  firom  tlie  Moors,  and  placed  oouaLb  or  geven* 
•rs  orer  this  region.  About  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ileury,  a  Burgundiaa  prinoe 
eame  into  Spain  to  seek  his  fortune  by  his  aword,  In  the  waia  agnimt  die  Aloora.  Alpbouw 
VI.  king  of  Caatlle  and  Leon,  gave  to  the  diivalric  stranger  the  hand  ef  his  daughter  in  wum' 
riage,  and  alac  the  eartdom  of  the  Christian  provinees  of  FortHgaL  In  1130  the  Por'^iguew 
Hurl,  Alphonab  I.,  having  gained  a  brilliant  violoffy  over  the  Moori,hli  poldlera  proclaimed  bism 
clfag  on  the  fleld  of  battle;  and  Portugal  became  ah  independent Ung^uk  lupowernow 
npidly  tncroased :  it  maintained  lis  independence  agaiaet  the  <flaiiiis  of  Caatlle  and  Leon ;  ni 
tiphonso  extended  his  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Algarve,  in  bie  south.  In  IMS  Alphout 
III.  oonqaefed  Algarve,  and  thus,  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jiootiah  pewer  lftPnfftafai»  eft* 
lahded  the  kingdom  to  its  preaent  limits. 

The  lwngunp»  dt  Penngal  la  merely  a  dialeel  of  the  Spai^b ;  bat  the  two  people  ragaii 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  Tlie  character  attributed  to  tho  Poitupisee 
SB  not  very  tattertng.  ^  Strip*  a  Spaniard  ()f  all  his  virtues,  and  yon  make  a  good  Portngimae 
of  him,"  eaya  the  Spariish  proverb.  ^  I  have  henrd  it  more  truly  said^"  says  l>r.  Sottthef 
<*add  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard's  vieea,  wad  you  have  the  Portugiusse  character.  The  two  n** 
liona  differ,  perha|ia purposely,  in  many  of  their  Imbits.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokee; 
the  Portugueae  never  amekeit  but  most  of  them  teke  snuK  None  of  the  Spaniarda  will  use  • 
wheelbamnr }  noneof  the  Portngaeae  will  carry  a  burden :  the  one  aays,  *  it  la  only  fit  for  beaak 
lb  .tfaw  earriagea ;'  the  other,  that  Mt  is  fit  only  for  beasts  to  carr>  burdensv^  **  (Jlfa^  No.  XlUil 
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was  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  retomii^ 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived ;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,^  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead 
%oon  became  distinguished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new-  impulse  to  naviga* 
iion,  u  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whose 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  venture;  while  the  invention  of 
Iho  art  of  printing  disseminated  more. widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  centuij 
the  Canary'  islands,  believed  to  be  the  I^ortuncUe  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
sLip  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese^  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  eoasi^ 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd '  and  Ascore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part'  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanoo  to 
Gape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (141 9^ —  1 430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  eiroom- 
navigating  Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  oonunerce  of  those 
fertile.  r€^ioDS|  and  turn  it  at  once  upoiu  hi9  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  ol^ect  of 
his  aqibition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 

rendered  his  naoie  illustrioas  and  the  learned^  the  curioitS|  and.  the 

* 

1.  I*£m^  the  capital  of  one  of  the  moat  eelebrated  republics  of  Italy,  and  now  the  capital -ot 
llie  prt>T!iiee  of  Its  own  name  in  the  grand  dvehy  of  Tuscany,  is  <m  the  river  Amo,  aW«t 
dgiit  miles  1h>m  its  entrance  into  tlm'  Mediterraneanv  and  thirteen  miles  nortli-easi  ftom  I^ei^ 
horn,  in  the  tenth -century  Pisa  took  tiie  lead  among  tlie  comraeroial  repohllcs  of  Italy^  cj4 
hi  the  cleveBth  oentuiy  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  MeditorruMan. '  la 
II 1  thirteenth  centary  a  straggle  with  Genoa  commenced,  whicli,  alter  many  Ticissitodes,  ended 
b  the  tfital  ruin  of  the  Piaans.  Pisa  suhsequentiy  bscame  the  prey  of  vailous  petty  tyrant^ 
mA  waa  llnatty  united  to  Florence  In  14M, 

9.  The  Canaries  are  a  group  of  fourteen  Islands  belonging  to  Spain.  The  peak  ef  TdherllK 
•  iMlf  exthiet  irdlcaoo,  on  one  oftlie  more  diatanl  islands,  is  about  two  hundred  aud  fifty  miks 
hmm  the  ncrlli-wesk  coast  ef  AlHca,  andeigM  hundred  miles  south>«esk  from  Ihe  straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

3.  The  Copt  i»  Verd  fshinds,  belonging  to  Portugal,  wrt  iM  the  west  eeatt  of  AlHca,  abeui 
Ihree  hundfsd  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Cape  de  Verd. 

4.  The  Azores  (azures*)  are  alnrat  eight  hundred  miles  west  fVoni  Porttigal.  The  aaiiie  11 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  numl>er  of  kdwks,  (called  by  the  Portuguese  afiMv>  bjr  #hieh 
fhey  were  frequented.  At  the  lime  of  thrtr  dtaoovery  they  wero  uniah^fted,  auA  oow^tt  Wlt^ 
fc9«s&  and  underwood. 
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iidtenttirotis,  repaired  to  Lisbon*  to  increase  their  kiiorledgo  by  tlie. 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises.  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland  f  and  he 
now  accomp&nied  the  Portuguese  in  theit  expeditions  to  the  coast  cf 
Ouinea*  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  t 
passage  to  India  ~by  the  slo^  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  arotmd 
Ihe  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Cor 
himbus  conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west 
eni  route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  tba 
^arth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  onr  globe 
might  be  circumnavigated.  ' 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Go* 
himbuB, — of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  ilisappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan* 
dered  from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorance; 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  hit 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilised  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  lamiliarized  to  American  readers  by  the  eliaete  aod-^vw- 
ing  narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato  t 
&mou9  Atlantis,^  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  lA^on^  th«  oapltal  atud  principal  seaport  of  PorUigalt  i»  sUnated  oa  the  right  baalt,  and 
near  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagus.  The  Moon  captured  the  city  in  the  year  71(i,  and,  with  soma 
flUght  exceptioiDB,  it  remained  in  their  power  till,  ia  1143,  Alphooao  1.  made  it  the  capital  of 
Mb  kingdom.    (Map  So.. Xill.)     , 

■  S.  hsUnd  i»  a  large  Island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  oonflaes  of  the  polar  circle.  D 
waa  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  the  year  Sfil,  and  was  soon  afler  settled  by  Ncrw» 
glana.  In  the  year  9SS  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  near^ 

our  hundred  years ;  after  which  Iceland  again  became  subject  to  Norway*  On  the  anaeuUIci 
•f  ttiat  kingdom  to  Denmark,.  Iceland  was  transferred  with  IL 

3.  Chunea  is  a  name  applied  by  £uiopean  geographers  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  Afti 
ean  coast  extepdiiig  flpom  aboot  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equatoi^  to  seventeea  degreei 
south. 

4.  ^tiantU  was  a  celebrated  island  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  erentually,  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  Is  the  first  who 
givw  an  aoeount  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information  from  the  priesU  of  Egypt.  The  stat» 
flaeai  wiUch  he  Aimishes  is  substantially  as  follows : 

<*Iq  thfe  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  tlie  pillars  of  Hercules,  kiy  a  very  large  and  fertUt 
laianJ,  whose  surfhoe  was  variegated  by  mountains  and  Talleys,  its  coasts  indented  with  many 
WTlgable  r^Ters,  and  its  fields  welt  cultivated.    In  its  vicinity  were  c  ther  islands  from  which 
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«ad  first  opened  a  coaimimicatioii  between  Europe  and  America  ibat 
will  never  ccaso  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Yasco  de 
Ckuna,  a  Portuguese  admiral^  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glorj  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence :  new  na 
tions,  new  races,  and  new  oontinents^  r^idly  crowded  upon  the 
wion ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
ibat  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  developw 

there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  oonttnont  lying  beyond.  The  island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  set* 
lied  and  very  powerful :  its  kii^  extended  their  sway  over  AMea  as  fhr  as  Ggypt,  and  over 
Europe  until  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselves  to  the  invoden, 
became  the  conquerors.  Dut  at  length  that  At'iuitic  islandt  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
•uddenly  detitroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  aAerwanls  the  sea  thereabouts  was  tail  of  roeks  and 

•iHMlt.* 

A  dispute  SFOse  amfMig  the  ancient  pbiloaoiriiers  whetlier  Plato's  statement  was  b^sed  upon 
«tality)  or  wae  a  me^  evsatlon  9t  flmcy.  Posidouitts  thoughl  it  W4Nrthy of  belief:  Fliny  re- 
mains undecided.  Atmmg  modem  wrlteis,  Rudb«ck  labors  te  piove  that  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  the  auclenta :  Bailly  places  it  In  tlie  fkrtheat  regions  of  the  nortit,  believing  that  the 
AttamldeB  were  the  Ihr^hroed  Hyperboreans ;  while  others  eoouect  AnuHeu,  with  its  Mexican 
and  PeroTlaa  remaias  of  a  remeto  dvilhntlen,  with  tlie  legend  ef  the  losft  AttaiHis.  la  con* 
BMSion  with  this  view  they  point  to  tlie  peculiar  oonformaUon  of  our  continent  atong  the 
iboraa  of  the  Ghlf  of  Mexico,  when  everything  indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a 
iBiVa  taaot  of  kaid,  the  plaee  of  which  is  new  oooiipiod  by  the  waien  of  tha  Guld  A»4  maf 
tvA  the  raottnlaln  tope  of  this  sunken  land  still  appeal  W  view  as  the  islardsof  tlie  West  Iiuttas 
group;  and  may  not  the  huge  oontinent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and  the  acUaoeu  iaiaudf  hum 
otiMr  ftan  AnMrteat 

O*         SI 
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CHAPTER   III. 

KITBOPEAN  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURT 

vL  DrmoDucroRT. 

A^ALYSm  r.  Tlie  ontty  of  andent  history.  How  broken,  In  the  hlstoiyofthe  Hl-Mk 
AffpB.  Still  less  unity  in  mcdom  history.  How^  only,  conftisioo  can  be  avoided.— 3.  Approfld> 
■uUion  towards  a  knowledgd  of  universal  history.  Future  plan  of  the  woric  What  must  iiol 
be  overlooked,  and  what  aloi*e  we  can  hope  to  accomplish.— X  State  of  Europe  at  the  begl» 
niqy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  OuuHition  of  Persia.  Mogul  empire  in  Hindostau.  China. 
EfOrptf    The  New  World.    Where,  onl^,  we  look  lor  historic  unity. 

IL  THE  AGE  OF  HENRY  VHl.,  AND  CHARLB9  V. 

1.  Rise  of  the  ftrATas^TSTSii  or  Europk.  Growing  intiieaey  of  the  rdatioiis  betw«ei 
flialea.— &  Oansee  of  the  flnt  development  of  ibe  8tates«ystem^-^  The  Greai  power  of  AtiaUla 
inder  Charles  V.~4.  Penlinand,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  IL,  aoa  of  Gharlesj-*^  Begtuniflg 

of  TRK   RIVALRT   BKTWRBN   FrAMCIS  L  AND  CHARt.BS  V.     TbO  CsVOf  Of  HkNKT  VilL  OF  EnO- 

tAHD  courted  by  both^>4l.  Favorable  position  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  bis  aoeeasion.— 7.  Ef- 
ftnls  of  Charles  and  FVandS  ie  win  his  ftivor.  The  Tesalt'-*^.  Eflbrtaof  Franeis  io  psoovet 
Navarre.  The  Italian  war  that  followed.  Francia  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  In-  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  [House  of  B«»rd<m.}-^.  Imprisonment,  and  raleaso,  of  FraBcis.->10.  A  general 
league  against  Charles  V.-~ll.  Operatlona  of  the  duke  uf  Bourbon  In  Italy.  Pillage  of  Rome^ 
and  death  of  Bottfbon.—lS.  Captivity  of  the  pope.  The  French  amy  in  Italy.  The  peaoe  oi 
Oambray.>-I3k  The  domestic  relations  of  Henry  VIII*— 14.  The  rise,  power,  and  (all,  of  WolMy. 

f&.  Twc  RvroRMATioN.  The  maxim  of  religloQs  flreed<Hn.  Papal  power  and  pretenskneil 
this  period.  Persecution  of  reformers.  [Wickliflb.  Council  fif  Constance*  The  Albigonsoaj 
Effect  of  advancing  civilization  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  Leo.  Xi  Induigenoea. 
Martin  Luther.  [Wittemberg.]— 1ft.  Luther^s  first  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hia 
gradual  progress  la  n||ecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  dechired  heretlcaL 
He  boms  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation.^ — 17.  Deciar&iion  of  the  Sorbonne.  [Sorfoonne.] 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VIII.  Joins  In  opposii^  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  In  Lutlier^ 
favor.  Decrees  ofthe  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.}— 10.  Thedietof  Auga- 
hurg,  1530.  [Augsburg. J— Melancthon.  Result  of  the  diet.  League  of  the  Protestants.  Henry 
VIIL  and  Frands  I.  fovor  the  Protestant  cause.— 20.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Crg* 
SMde  of  caiarles  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers  ]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monaieh. 
[Savoy.]  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles. — 31.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  [Nice.] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  its  results.  [Cerisoles.  Boulogne.]— 93.  War  carried  on  by  CaTarlea 
against  his  Protestant  German  sul^ecta.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony^— 23.  Surprise  and  mor 
tification  of  Charles,  and  final  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Passau.] 

84.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Abdication  and  rktirici»nt  or  Cbarlcs  V.  [St.  Just.t> 
S5.  The  emperor  in  his  retirement.— 96.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  df  the  Kefov> 
nation  in  England.    Religious  intolerance  of  Henry.    Character  of  Henry's  govemmenL— 97. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.    Reign  of  Mary.    Character  of  her  reign.    War  with  Franee.    [jBL 
Quentin.]    Death  of  Mar}-,  and  acoesdon  of  Elizabeth,  1588. 

IIL'THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 

I.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  States.  Mast  or  Bcotliii».— ML 
Procrress  of  Protestant  principles  in  England.  Philip  II.  Eflbet  of  the  rivalry  between  Franoe 
aad  Spain.— 3^  Death  of  Henry  11.  of  France.    Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.    Mary  proceeda  la 
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Scotland.  Principal  events  of  h^r  reign.  She  throws  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elisabeth.— 
4.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  Inquisition  on  the  continent.  Circumstances  which  led  to 
the  civtL  AHD  BKLioiouB  WAS  Ts  Fbakcx  CHayre^de-Graee.]— S.  Character  of  this  war. 
Atrocides  committed  on  both  sides.  [Goieune.  Dauphinf.]— 6.  Battle  of  Dreux.  Capture 
of  the  opposing  generals,  and  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Amhoise.  [Amboise.]— 
7.  Renewal  of  the  war.  The  "  Lame  Peaee.**  Treachery  of  the  CathoUes.  Peace  of  St 
Germain.  CSt.  Germain.]— 8.  Designs  of  the  French  Court  Preparations  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants.— 9.  Mabsacsb  ^f  ^t.  Bartholomrw. — 10.  General  massacre  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Noble  conduct  of  some  officers.  The  prinioes  of  NsTarre  and  Cond6.  11.'  The 
]07  excited  by  the  masaaere.  Commemoration  and  defenee  of  it  12.  The  real  causes  which 
induced  it  Character  of  the  age.  Serretus.  Kelancthon.  13.  The  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Philip  II.  Intolerance.  14.  Renewal  of  the  dyil  war.  The  feelings  of  Charles,— his  sickness 
and  death. 

IS.  The  duke  of  Alra^s  administration  of  Thb  Nethbblands.  The  **  Pacification  of  Ghent,** 
and  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [Ghent]  16.  Causes  that  led  to  the  "union  of  Utrecht** 
CUtt-echt]  The  States-general  of  1680.  [Antwerp.]  Contlnaanee  of .  the  war  by  Philip.— 17, 
The  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland. — 18.  Resentment  of  the  Catholics.  Com- 
plaints, and  projects  of  Philip. — 19.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  and  sailing 
of  THK  Spanisb  Akmada.  Preparatlo&s  for  reshitance.<-4K)L  Disasters,  and  inal  destroction 
of  the  fleet  Important  resnlta  Dedine  of  the  Spanish  power.— 21.  History  of  France  idoring 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  eent&ry.  Charles  IX.,  Henry  IJI.,  and  Henry  lY..  Termina- 
tion of  the  religions  wars  by  the  Edict  or  NANns.— History  of  England  aflsr  the  defeat  ef 
the  Spanish  Armada*    Irish  iasarrectlon  of  1698.— CftABA<ttsa  ov  Eluabktk. 

rv.  cotemporary  history. 

1.  Firominenfe  erents  of  the  § izteentb  century  not  included  in  European  history.  The  Pon- 
TuouKSE  ooLONUL  siiPiSR.  Uniou  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  Hollanders.  [Ofmna^ 
Goa.]— 2.  Spakish  oolonial  EMpntB.  Services  of  Cortez,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re* 
eiTed. — 3.  The  conquests  of  Pisarro.  The  Spanish  entire  in  America  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain. — 4.  Tuk  MoofTL  empire  in 
India. — 5.  Tde  Pebbian  em pisb.  The  reign  of  Ismael.— 6.  The  reign  of  Tamasp.  His  three 
Boxm.  The  youthful  Abbas  becomes  ruler  of  the  einpire.^7.  General  el^u'after  of  his  reign. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.    8.  Remaining  history  of  Persia. 

T.  iNTRootrcTORY. — 1.  Ill  the  historj  of  ancient  Burbpe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations, — ^first  the  Greeks,  ind  afterwards  the  KomanA, 
oeeupy  the  field ;  preserving,  in  tho  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
unity  of  action  and  of  interi^at  In  the  history  of  the  Midd^^e  Aget 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  for  edible  dismemberment  of  the  Komaa 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbariana, 
ind  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  acri.by 
Ihe  mtroduetion  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embraeing  oountriei 
and  nations  previously  unknown.  In.  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  imity,  if  we  con- 
eider  the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  be  explored,  and  the  niul 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutbns,  aubmitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summajfiei 
of  unintelligible  events,  we  are  under  tlie  necessity,  in  a  brief  ebm- 
pcnd  like  tlie  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  pHnofai 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  sabor* 
dioate  to  the  main  design. 
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2.  *But  while  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  die  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  separate  history  of  every  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  oocnr, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  aoeordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  fcm 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  smsiU 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  t^at  a  History,  strictly 
universal,  would  comprise  the  cotcmporary  annals  of  more  than  f 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  moiem  his 
tory  is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  tho 
riehes  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  lafooi 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Great  Britain^  Soot 
land,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  ind^endent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do 
minions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  tho 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comprising 
tne  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fas'^  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  Etut, 
Persia,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  contory, 
ftndy  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  ^urnamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend 
ant  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  China  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypt, 
tmd«r  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saraoens,  still  preserved  the 
•ombianee  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
oondkion  of  a  province  of  Uie  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
princinal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  whom 
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annals  find  a  plaoe  on  tbe  page  of  universal  hifftor  j ;  and,  turning 
to  tue  West,  Iteyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  masteries  had  been  so  re- 
eentlj^  unveiled  bj  the  Genoese  nayigator,  we  find  the  genus  of  civil- 
ized nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlargi 
its  volume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  fiuniliar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
ll  can  \^  found, — ^in  thoso  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
m  world-wide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  dea 
tinies  of  the  human  race. 

11.  The  Aob  or  Henry  VIIL  and  Charles  V.— 1.  About  tha 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise^f  what  has  sometimes  been  called  "  the 
States-system  of  Burope ;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  ^  ^^  wtjom- 
eiprocal  influences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other    systeic  or 
began  te  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker     '^^^^^ 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance-of  power  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.     Hence 
the  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began,  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tionis,  and  guarantees ;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  tha 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de 
fensfve  and  conservative  system  to  which  wc  have  alluded ;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliances  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  thu 
i^eSb. 

8  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modem  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
9B  Charles  Y.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  ivhole 
Spanialf  suoeeaaion,  whieh  compr^ended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  iogotber  with  Spanish  America.  To  these  rast  posseiiBioBi 
were  a<1dod  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignitj  of  the  Gfirmanio  empire  was  conforred  upon  him  bj 
ike  ohoioe  of  th  j  elector6>  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  jear. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  aeting  in  conoert  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  but  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  £urope,  who  began  to  evspecl 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  theif 
jealoujsy  waa  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  ir.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  P(Hrtugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vaoast  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

VALRY  Bfr    ^'  ^^^  competitors  for  the  crown ;  and  on  the  success 

TWEEN  F&AN-  of  thc  latter,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  princes 

oifi  L  AND    ^^  ^^^^  other^s  dominions,  especially  in  Italy  and  the 

Low   Countries,   soon    made    them  declared  enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

m.  HENRY   po^^f  acrainst  the  house  of  Austria;  and  the  favor  of 

VIII.  OF     Henry  YIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  mon- 

ENGLASi^ii.    ^.^i^g^  ng  ^i^Q  prince  most  likely  to  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  YIII.,  then  at  the  i^e  of  eighteen,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  YII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — ^re- 
eciving  at  Uxe  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  YIIL  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  tho  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  tho  rival  princes  seduloii^ly  endeavored  to  enlist  tl^e 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prim^ 
minister^  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — ^Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England, — but  the  latter  woo  Henry  through  the.  influence  of  Wol- 
ley  whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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(yr«!iBOtio&  to  ithe  papal  ciiown.  Moreoyar,  Qeiify  waa,  ftt  I  he  liegiit 
DiDg,  ill-dispofied  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  yirtuaily  governed 
Scotland  throogh  the  infiuenoe  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and^  by  «b 
alliance  inith.Ghairles,  he  hoped  .to  reeorer  a  part  of  those  doraalnfl 
which  hia  ancestors  had  formerly,  possessed  ia  .Frasce.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  ^of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  bmt^  on  the  oUier  hand,  Fraocis 
vas  supported  ;by  the  Swiss,  the  Grenoes^  and  the  YeDetiana. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  inaur 
fostion  in  Spain  to  ajttempt.the  recovery  of  Navarre,  whidi  had  been 
nnited  to  the  Fr^ich  crown  by  marriage  allianoe  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered, by  Ferdinand  of  .Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  woo  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  >  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  suceessive  years  the  Freach  governor  of  Milan  waa 
drLTesfrom  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,*  constable  oi  France, 
Hie  l>edt  geiisral  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  Inaster,  deaarted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by.  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
ftnd  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  ind<»ted  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  .totally  deattoyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  ^n- 
Tcyed  the  sad  iateUigenoe  to  his*  mother.  "  Madatu  all  is  lost  bat 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  ho  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  da- 
rive  from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
tie  throne  in  £avor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

li  The  liAuae  of  Bonrbon  d^rires  Us  name  Arom  the  small  villago  of  Bourbon  in  the  forn^ 
Diovinoo  of  Bourbonnais,  now  in  the  department  of  Allier,  thirteen  miles  west  from  Moulina, 
•nd  Olio  fa\mdred  and  tflxty-five  miles  soath  fh)m  Parts.  {Map  No.  XTII.)  In  early  Wtui&B  thlt 
towi.  bad  lords  of  its  own,  who  bore  tbe  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
sf  the  tenth  century,  is  the  first  of  these  bar  )ns  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  Tbe  male 
l^rfnces  of  this  line  having  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  marrtrid  Robert, 
•flocndisoo  of  St.  Jboilie;  ami  their  eon  l40uifl,  dnke  of  Bourbon,  Tvho  4ied  in  1341,  became  tbe 
founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  fVom  the  two 
eons  of  Ijouis.  The  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  6f  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
defeated  FVaincis  at  Pavia,  and  .was  himself  killed  in  iaS7,  in  the  assault  of  the  dty  of  Bone. 
From  tbe  other,  line  have  sprung  several  branches,— rfirst,  tbe  royal  brancli,  and  that  of  Cond6 ; 
■inoe  whic  i  the  former  has  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  sovereigns  to  Frame,  \4 
inain,  tte   we  8iuilie8».a]ia  Lnoea  and  Parma. 
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rriease  the  eaptife  moiuroli,  after  exacting' from  him  a  siipnlatioa  le 

sarrender  Bur' gundy,  to  renounoe  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na 
pies,  and  to  allj  himself,  bj  marriage,  with  the  &milj  of  his  enemy 
But  Franeis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres 
«ice  of  his  chaneelloT,  against  tk»  validity  of  a  treaty  extcHrted  from 
him  vrliile  a  priaoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was-  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it  '  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbouiidedi  Being  es- 
oorted  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
thai  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Tuil^isii'  horse,  mad 
patting  him  at  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "I  am  y^  a  king  1"    (Jliarch  18, 1586.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  geaeral  league 
against  Charles  T.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  -been  in  the  power  of  tiie  Spanish  and  QermMk'  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  YIII.,  alarmed 
at  the  in<areasing  power  of  €harles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  the 
lealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  strong 
in  alliances  than  before. 

1 1.  During  these  ev^ats,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan ;  but  when  the  Italians  deelaired  agiunst  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plundeTi 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clem(»it,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy' See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Rome  was  attacked, 
and  earried  by  storm,  although  Bomrbon  fell  in  the  assault;  the  pil 
lage  was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day* 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Groths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritieal  Charles, 
instead  rf  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  hie 
deliverance  to  l)e  offered  in  all  tl\|B  Spanish  churches.  At  this  & 
vorable  moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosDerity  ended;  and  the 
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inipoliey  oif  i\o  Fioneh  king,  in  diiigiutiiig  and  ftliena^ig  h\n  m9m 

&itlifui  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  adyantage»  whioh  bo  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarchs  now  desired  peace,  but  bo4b  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate. in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  rerenues  were expemled ;  and 
he  desimi  a  respite  from  the  cans  of  war  to  enable  him  to  onub 
4hd  Beformatioo,  which  had  already  made  conaiderable  progress  io 
his  Gemnaa  dominions.  A.  peace  was  therefore  coacladed  at  Gum 
hvaj^  in  Angast.1529,  iduch  was  as  gloriims  to  Charles  as  il.waadis 
^aoeful  to  Fianos  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
Blaster  of  Ital^ ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  coiu|ueets ;  and  Henrj  V III.  reaped  nothing  bni  the  emperor's 
enidity  for  his  intarference*  .... 

13.  The  Qooduct  of  H^ni7  VIIL  in  his  domestie^ir^lattODS  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  oame^  and  ie  a  dark  stain  upon  hii>  chametsn  He 
wa0  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daugh  «r  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabejlii  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charlea  V.  of  G(rmAiiy»  a  woman 
much  older  than  himeelf,  bq<t  who  acquired  a^d  retained  bo>  aaeend- 
aaoy  0T?r  hjs  .affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — ^a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage^  a  new  p^sion  for  Jane  Seymour,  c^e 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  liionor,  effiiced  fi\om  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  ao^d  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  tl^  scaffold.  The  marrii^  ceremony  with 
the 'lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  foUowing  the  execution- 
Her  death  foUowedr  iu  little  more  than  .a  year.  In  «540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  lis  ministei 
Cr<Hnwell ;  but  his  disUk^  to  his  new  wife  hastened  tlie  fall  of  that 
ministeZj  who  was  unjustly  condeynned  and.  executed  on  a  charge  ol 
treasoEV-  3^on  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anno,  an4 
married  C&theripe  Howard-  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
aharge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was.  brought  to  the  jcaffold 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives* 
furrived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  death,  came  near  being 
bro'^ht  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

1 4.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  eourting  the 
favor  of  tfie  monan3h,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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£ikFor,.and  beoame  unoonUroUed  minister.  Numerous  ecclesiastical 
digDitie3  were  conferred  upon  him :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to'  ingratiate 
himself  with  Heury,  created  Wolsej  cardinal  Courted  bj  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both  \ 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  nearly,  equalled  those  of  the  crowut  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  adyanoement  of  leavmbg;  Whea  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boieyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honoiL 
formed  the  design  of  getting  lid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  the 
new  farorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  Borne,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henrj  for  a 
dirorce.  The 'displeasure  of.  the  king*  was  excited  againsik  his  min- 
ister ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey^  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  posses«ons,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to- have 
exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I 
but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 

16.  During  the  stirring  and  eventful  period  of  the  early  Tivahies 

of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y. — a  period  fiill  of  great 
i^bjSJti^'  events,  of  conquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the 

selfish  views  of  individual  monarchs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  subject 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Ohurch  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and 
to  give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  The  immoralities 
and  crimes  of  such  popes  as  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  corrupt  lives 
of  great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  had,  even  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, become  the  scandal  of  the  church.'  Added  to  this,  the  popes, 
as  the  divinely  appointed  head  of  the  church,  had  long  claimed  for 
themselves  the  right  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  they  avowed,  and  their  adherents 
proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility y  or  "  entire  exemp- 
tion from  liability  to  err,  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  be- 
lief;" and,  although  bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against 
papal  pretensions,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the 

1.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  In  the  age  prior  to  the  Reformation,  is  candidly  ao^ 
knovledged  bj  the  learned  Italian  cardinal,  Robert  Bellarmine,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  died  In  1621.  He  says :  **  For  some  years  before  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvlalstic  beresieB  were  puUiBhed,  there  was  not  any  aererity  in  efirleriastiwal  Jadtoato* 
rles,  any  discipline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledge  of  sacred  literature,  aoyTeverenot 
for  divine  things :  there  vas  almost  not  any  religion  remaining." 
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nobility^  and  the  monarchs,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  the  flapreme 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  memory  aiid  opinions  of 
Wicklifi'e^  the  reformer  had  heen  solemnly  condemned  hy  the 
council  of  Constance^  thirty  years  after  his  death  :  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Pragme,.  with  many  others  of  less  celebrity,  had  been 
publicly  bnmed  for  profasEing  heretieal  •  opinioiuB ;.  and  the  creed 
of  the  unfortunate  AUugeBses'  had  been  eattnguishied  io  blood. 
Yet,  in  the  progvees  of  society,  the  pawcr  .and  authority  of  the 
popes  declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  religions  inquiry  daily  grew. more 
rile.  At  this  time  an  enormous  extenaum  was  given  to  the  traffic 
in  iiidulgeiice%  which,  in  the  theory  ef  the  diucoh,  are  rmnisaions 
of  temporai. punishment  or  penanoe  onJy.  Thi»  ta^affic  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  mendicant  monk8,-^the  pope,  Alexander  YI.,  hav- 
ing-been- the  jfivsi  to  deolare  officially  that  they  released  from  pur- 
gaiory/     Even  temporal  sovereigns,  with  that  singulw-blimdiag 

1.  Wicklift,  bom  4a  EogUnd  about  fhe  year  1S24— called  tbe  "  moroixig  «tar  of  the  Before 
mation*^ — was  an  eminent  divine  and  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He  vigorously  defended  secular 
wMth^rity  agakiat  papal  eacroaehmetits,  and  at%a(<lted  the  abuses  Ct  the  ehinfeh.  The  pope  in- 
sisted on  bis  being  broi^ht  to  (f  ial  as  a  bsreli<)  \  hu\  h«  was  efiVMotuaUy  yrotsctsd  hy  ^ia  patron, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.    He  died  in  13S4. 

2.  Ons^atMfe,  a  city  highly  hitereffting  from  its  historieal  associations,  is  on  the  rlrer  Rhine, 
a^<tbe  |K»iM  where  tbe  ffrw  unifees  tbe  upper  park  ff  tbe  Lake  of  Ooaatanoe  witb  the  lowar. 

The  great  object  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Constance,  which  continued  in  session  from 
1414  to  1418,  was  to  remo-rc  the  divisions  in  the  chtircfa,  settle  oontfoversies,  and  vindicate 
tbe  aafehsirity  of  geneivd  oovincils,  to  whisk  Ae  Bomap  poatiff  was  dedared  %o  be  amsBable. 
When,  in  1411,  Sigisniund  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  t!;e  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the 
infloenoo  of  J«bn  Ilnss,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  wbe  bad  ttdoptad  and  Bealoosly^rtiM^Kted 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Wioklifiie,  Sigismund  summoned  a  general  council  The  alleged 
heresies  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ances of  .aaftity  given  bSm  by  flu^  Cknuan  emperor,  was  bnmt  at  tba  ateke*  Jttly  0th,  141flL 
His  iriend  and  Qtunpanipn,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  wij:h  tbe  same  fate,  Hay  SOtb,  1416u  After 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  supposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the  progress  of  heresies 
by  these  ezeeations,  they  proceeded  to  depose  the  three  popes,  or  antf^popes,  John  XJtlll,, 
CUregoiy  XIL,  and  Benedict  XIIL  Tbey  next  alseted  Martio  Y.,  and  thus  pift  an  end  to  a 
schism  that  had  lasted  forty  years. 

S.  Aibi^enaes  is  a  tiame  given  to  sereral  heretical  sects  In  the  sontb  of  Franee,  who,  while 
fbey  cherished  certain  sapsratltlous  beliefs  of  their  own?  <rpposed>  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
hlerarcliy,  and  aimed  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1299  they  were 
first  attacked,  fn  a  cruel  and  desolating  war,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by 
pope  InnocfDt  lU.—- tbe  Srst  war  which  the  ebureh  waged  against  heretics  withiQ  her  own 
dominions.  In  1229  Louis  YIII.  of  France  fell  in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said 
that  hundreds  of  thonsandd^fcll,  on  both  sides,'  in  this  war;  but  the  Albigenses  w^e  subdued, 
and  tbe  inqiiidtl^n  was  called  in  io  extirpate  any  remaining  germs  of  heresy.  The  oaaao  of 
the  Albigenses  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  fugitives  of  their 
party  formed,  in  tbe  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  Xjombardy,  what  is  called  the  Fr&ach  Cbarch, 
which  was  continued  to  the  times  of  the  Hussitea  and  the  Reformation.  But  the  Albigenses 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Waldensea,  who  were  a  distinct  parfy,  of  a  purer  faith. 

4.  JSanke's  Hist  of  the  Popes,  p.  24.    Mosheim^  ilL  83,  translation.    For  the/on»  of  Papal. 
Letters  of  Indulgence,  see  Robertson^s  Charles  Y.,  Harper's  edition,  p.  128. 
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of  worldly  greed  and  religious  seal  wbick  was  eharaeteristic  of  the 
age,  sought  to  make  a  gain  of  this  traffic ;  and  in  the  year  1500 
the  imperial  goveroment  of  Germany  restricted  the  papal  legates 
to  a  third  of  the  produce  of  indiilgenees^  reserving  the  other  two- 
thirds  to  itself)  to.  be  deToied  to  the  war  against  the  Turks^  Etcu 
under  the  papal  rule  of  Leo  X., — enlighteiied,  kindly,  and  genial 
as  he  waa^  and  a  munifioent  patron  of  leaning  and  the  arts, — ^iadul* 
genoas  were*  sold  by  thoaeaads. among  the  eredxriou»  German  pea»- 
antry.  Martkn  Luther,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  sanetity  and 
learnings  and  then  professor  of  theol<^y  at  Witlemberg  *  on  tlie 
Elbe^  .first  called  in  question  the  efieacy  of  these  indulgences ;  and 
his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spell  of  pa^  Biq>r6maoy. 

16.  In  1517  Luliher  first  read  in  publie  his  famous  theses^  or 
proposiiions,  in  whioh  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  tvaffic  in 
indulgeiBoes,  and  ehallenged  all  the  learned  mem  of  the  day  to  con- 
test them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Lnther  did  not  at 
once  form  the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  papal  church ;  but 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controversy  with 
his  adversaries,  impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another ;  and  as  he 
eulavged  his  observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses 
and  errors,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts^of  the  pope's  dirine  au- 
thority— rejected  the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility — gradually  abol- 
ished the  practice  of  mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship 
of  images — denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fast- 
ings of  the  church,  monastic  vows,'and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
In  1520  the  pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and 
Luther  in  return  solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wit- 
temberg,  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  Tolumes  of  the 
canon  law  of  the  papal  church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  '^  that  flames,  and  not 
reasoning,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther;*" 
and  in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  Y.  him- 
self presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excomrounieati<m 
against  Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writ- 
ings to  be  burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seised  and  brought 

1.  WiUeniberff,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxonj,  on  the  Elbe,  is  fifty  miles  sontb-west  fhnn  Berlin. 
(3fiip  No.  XVTI.)  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  Its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,— Lnther  and  Melancthon  having  both  been  professors  in  its  univendtx,  and  their  remains 
■being  deposited  in  its  cathedral.  A  noble  bronze  statue  of  tbe  great  reformer  was  erected  in 
the  market-place  in  1S21. 
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to  pnni^ment.  The  king  of  fingkud,  Henry  VIII.,  -vrho  made 
pretensions  to  th«ologioal  learning,  wrote  a  volnme  against  Luther ; 
and  the  pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henrj's  religions 
Keal,  that  he  conferred .  upon  him  the  title  of  *^  (defender  of  ike 
fait'h^'*  an  appellation  still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
.  18.  But  notwithstan^ng  this  opposition  from  high  quarters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers ;  snd  milny  of  l^e  G^erman  princes  espooded 
the  cauise  of  Luther,  amd  gare  him  protection.  But*  Okarles  Y., 
after  the  peace  of  Oambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Ileformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  a88em,4)ied  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,*  March, 
1529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catiiolio, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doetrioe 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  inoluding 
nearly  half  the  Qemmn  pyinceSf  entered  a  decided  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  account  they  were  distiBguished  as 
PnoTBSTANT8^«--«n  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination^  that  have  withdrawn  fromt  the 
Romish  church.  Impartial  history, .  in  passing  judgment  upon 
Lather,  tbe  great  light  of  the  Reformation,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that,  with  sill  his  really  grand  qualities,  he  was  not  without. serious 
defects  of  chameter*  He  was  of  a  dogmatic  temper :  he  sometimes 
treated  with  harshness  his  brother  reformers  who  dilGered  from  him ; 
and  his  paradoxical  statemeuts  of  the  new  doctrines  occasionally 
gave  his  opponents  an  advantage  over  himi.  Nor  was  religious 
freedom — ^general  freedom  of  thought,  aimed  at  by  Luther,  or,  so 
far  as  known^  by  any  of  the  early  .reformers,  although  it  was, 
indeed,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Reformation.  That  Luther 
was  tolerant,  for  the  tijnes,  is  true ;  but  it  was  an  intolerant  age ; 
and  few,  if  any,  rose  wholly  superior  to  its  baneful  influences.^ 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Augsburg,'  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  effect*  a  reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties, 
although  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 

1.  Spires^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  is  in  Rlienisfa  Bavaria,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  tventy>two  miles  south  of  Worms. 

2.  See  University  edition,  pp.  794-7. 

3.  Augsburg  is  a  city  of  Bavaria,  between  and  near  the  eonflBenoe  of  the  riven  Wertadk 
«nd  Lech,  branches  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  from  Munich. 
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most  rigorous  measmres  againdt  the  stubborn  enemies  t>f  the  Gatb- 
olio  &ith.  The  leaxned  and  peaceable  MelancUion  presented  to 
the  diet  the  articles  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg ;  but  no  reconciliation  of  op- 
posing opinions  could  be  effected ;  and  the  Protestants  were  com- 
manded to  renounce  their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the 
ban  ot  the  empire.  Oharles  was  preparing  to  employ  Tiolence, 
when  the  Protestant  princes  of  Chrmany  eoneladed  a  defensive 
league  (Ddc«  1530) ,  and  having  obtained  f^omues  6f  aid  from  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for 
combat.  At  this  time  Henry  YIII.,  although  abhorring  all  con- 
nection with  the  Lutherans,  was  last  a|>proaehing  a  rupture  with 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  Oatherine,  abd  his  marriage  with  the  afterwards 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  Francis,  aithot^h  he  burned  hiere^ 
tics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to  league  hiimself  with  the  reformers 
of  G-^niany,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnifioent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  has- 
tened to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded, 
until  the  next  diet.  After  the  Turks  had  been  defbated,  and  driven 
back  upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the 
greatest  monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make 
a  crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who, 
under  their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,*  and  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535 
he  landed  at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated 
the  Moors  in  battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to 
set  at  liberty  twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the 
Moors  had  reduced  to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition 
he  found  the  king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and 
the  hostilities  which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival 
monarchs  delayed  the  decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  Germany  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1535  Francis  invaded  Savoy,''  and  threatened  Milan ;  and 

1.  Algiers^  or  Algeria,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  haying  the  city  Algiers  for  Its  capital, 
fiompriaes  tb&  Nwmddia  proper  of  the  ancients.    It  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Savoy^  nov  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  is  in  north-western  Italy,  sonth  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  bordering  en  France  and  Switzerland.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 
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in  the  following  year  Charles  V.  entered  the  south  of  Fraiice  with 
a  large  force;  but  the  French  marshal,  Montmorency',  who  com- 
manded there,  acting  the  part  of  the  Boman  Eal)ius,  avoided  a 
general  battle,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  finally  compelled  the 
emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace,  with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  riyal  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources^  concluded,  at  Nice,*  a  truoe  of  ten  y«ars,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  <^  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets, 
bombarded  the  castle  of  Nice ;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the 
oresoent  and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  tho  Christian  world 
from  the  king  of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Cerisoles '  against  the  allies,  (April,  1644,) 
but  Henry  VIII.,  crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.* 
(Sept.,-  1644.)  Already  Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen 
leagues  of  Paris,  when  he  formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis, 
at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later  a  peace  was  proclaimed  betweisn 
Francis  and  Henryj  both  of  whom  died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England',  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
German  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Beformation  in 
his  dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant 
German  States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and 
England,  leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  is^olated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  over- 
thrown. The  rule  of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and 
Catholics  and  Protestants  equally  declaimed  agaitist  him.  At 
length  Maurice,  to  whom  Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
recent  victories,  being  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for  establishing  religious' freedom,  and 


1.  Nice  Is  a  seaport  of  north-western  Italy,  nlnetj-fiye  miles  south- vest  from  Genoa.    (^Map 
No.  XIII.) 

2.  CeriaoUa  is  a  small  village  of  Piedmont,  near  Carignan,  in  north-western  Italy. 

8.  Boulogne  is  a  seaport  town  of  France  on  the  English  Channel,  near  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
twenty  miles  south-west  from  Calais.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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Oermiui  libeftieft,  but  concealed  hU  projects  until  the  most  favoiv 
able  moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  Haring  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  Henr  j  II.  of  France,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  proclaimed  war  against  the  emperor, 
issuing  at  the  same  time  a  manifesto  of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  he  was  oompelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau^  with 
the  Protestants*  Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into 
the  definite  peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept,  1555,)  by  which  the  free 
exercise  <^  religion  was  secured  to  the  Protesjbants  throughout 
Germanyj  although  neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselyteaat 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  .was  the  first  victory  of  religious 
liberty  under  the  banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had 
been  awakened,  pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  couj^se,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.     So  ofiended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleraticm,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alUanee  with  the 
•no/AND^i-  7<>^^E  ^i*^g  ^^  France.     Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the 
TiKEMKNT  Off  fitorm  that  was  approaching,  and^  abandoned  as  he  was 
by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de* 
cliaiDg  years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and.  having  re- 
signed his  German  empire  to  his  brother.  Ferdinand,  .and  his  king^ 
doms  of  Spain,,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re^^ 
tired  to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St  Just.^ 

25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  his  retirement  between 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  taking  little  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.     It  is  related  of  him  that, 

1.  Paascai  is  a  fortified  frontier  city  of  eastern  Bavaria,  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Danube. 
3.  The  monastery  of  St.  Jwtt  is  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  near  the  town  of 
nacencia,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Madrid.    {Map  Mo.  XIII.) . 
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for  amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded;  but  all  in 
vain — the  one  went  too  fast,  the  other  t0o  slow.  At  length  he 
exclaimed  :  '^  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree 
with  each  other  !  and  yet^  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should 
be  able  to  govern,  like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all 
living  under  different  skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  differ- 
ent languages.''  Finally,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a 
solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made  of  his  own  6meral  obsequies — a  too 
faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed  glory  which  he  had  surviFcd.  He 
died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at  the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

26.  Dnring  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den* 
mark,  had  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  mor^  and  religious 
change,  accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason, 
and  retaining  in  part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  par- 
liament (1534)  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  and  their  property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  was  given  to  the  crown.  Nothing  would  induce  the 
king  to  renounce  the  title,  which  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
of  *'  defender  of  the  faith ;  "  and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  perse- 
cuted both  Catholics  and  Protestants, — the  former  for  having  de* 
nied  his  supremacy,  and  the  latter  as  heretics.  But  while  Henry 
YIII.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom  from  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  spreading  among 
the  people.  The  government  of  Henry  was  administered  with  nu* 
merous  violations,  both  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights  which  national  law  has  estab- 
lished ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  eotemporary  authorities,  with  no  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny^  but  the  monarch  is  often 

'  mentioned,  alter  his  death,  in  language  of  eulogy.  Although  he 
had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many  which  a  nation 
is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Edward*  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  Prot- 

a.  Son  of  Henry  YIII.  aii4  Jane  B^jtoqut, 
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'fstant  retigion  prevailed  in  England ;  bnt  thiti  amiable  prince  died 
at  tite  earl  J  age  of  fifteen ;  and  aftw  a  rash  attempt  of  a  few  of  the 
nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hatids  of  Edward's  sister  Mary,* 
(1553,)  called  the  "  Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  Catholic  and  cruel 
porsecntor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five  years' 
duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  victims  were  burnt  at 
the  stake, — ^martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  mariied 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  who  in- 
duced her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  France: 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin/  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
in  England. 

III.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
YIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bomish 
Church,  the  claims  of  Elisabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic 

States  of  Europe ;  and  the  youthful  Mary,^  queen  of 
I.  MART  OF  Scotland,  and  inrand  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next 

heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  England  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  darmant  of 
the  throne.  Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Guises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  England ;  a  false 
step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes^ 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side,  Philip  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became 
the  counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 

1.  St.  QuetiUn^  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  is  a  toirn  of  France,  in  the  former  prey- 
Ince  of  Picardy,  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Paris, 
a.  Daughter  of  Henry^s  first  -wife  Catherine. 
1».  Daaghter  of  James  V.,  irba  was  mo  of  James  17.  and  Margaret  of  England.  '  See  p.  801^ 
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CLarles  V.,  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain 
prevented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  uniting  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived at  a  tournament,  (1559,)  ^he  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec,  156D,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions ;  but  she  found  there  the  Bomish  church  over- 
thrown,  and  Protestantism  erected  in  it8  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ency which  an  Italian,  David  Eizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Darnley  was  buried 
under  its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of 
the  Protestant  lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced 
to  dismiss  Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James 
VI.,  but  subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and 
being  defeated  by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fied 
into  England,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth, 
her  deadly  enemy.  (1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate 
Mary  a  prisoner,  gave  the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom 
she  pleased,  and,  through  her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility 
of  Scotland,  was  enabled  to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
seciet  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of 
the  Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France, 
banishment  or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when  in 
January,  1562,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government, 

through  the   influence  of  the  queen  regent,  granting  "i^J^ous^ 
tolerance  to  the  Hufinienots,  as  the  French  Protestants      war  in 
were  called,  and  allowing  them  to  assemble  for  worship 
outside  the  walls  of  towns.     The  powerful  family  of  Guises  were 
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indigDant  at  the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy;  and  as  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  passing  through  a  small  village^  his  followers  fell  upon 
the  Protestants  who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer, 
and  killed  sixty  of  their  number.  This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising  ;  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  took' possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  prof- 
fered to  the  Guises,  and  Conde  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  he  delivered  Havre-de-Grace^  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six 
thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides, — in  the  opposing  armies  pray- 
ers were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — there  was  no 
gambling,  no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  ex- 
terior of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nour- 
ished, and  the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  religion.  The  Catholic  governor  of  Guienne'  went  through  his 
province  with  hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he 
hung  on  the  trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protest- 
ant baron  in  Dauphiny^  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  on  pikes; — both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each 
spilling  blood  upon>ficaflfolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prince  of 
Condo  commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  Qonstable 
Montmorency  that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the 
field,  each  of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmo- 
rency, treated  his  captive  rival  with  the  utmost  generosity :  they 
shared  the  same  tent — the  same  bed ;  and  while  Conde,  from  the 
strangeness  of  his  position,  remained  wakeful.  Guise,  he  declared, 

.enjoyed  the  most  profound  sleep.     The  admiral  Coligni  succeeded 

1.  Hcmre-de^Oraee,  now  called  Haore^  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port, oil  the  western  coast  of  Franco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  north-west  from  Paris.     iMop  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  province  of  Guienne  was  in  the  south-west  port  of  Uie  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Garonne.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  province  of  Diuphimj,  of  which  Grenohle  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  France,  having  Bur'gundy  o:i  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
the  Rhine  on  the  west.     (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  DreuKy  the  ancient  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreuz,  Is  a  town  of  France,  forty-fives  miles  a 
little  south  of  west  from  Paris.    Ufop  No.  XIII.) 
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to  the  command  of  the  defeated  Huguenots ;  aaid  Orleans,  their 
principal  post,  was  only  saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  whom  a  Protestant,  from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or  death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides, 
Coligni  excepted,  brought  about  an  accommodation  ;  and  in  March, 
1568,  the  treaty  of  Amboise^  was  declared,  granting  to  the  Protest- 
ants full  liberty  of  worship  within  the  towns  of  which  they  then 
'were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  co temporary  writer 
observes,  ^^  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than 
force  could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders, 
Conde  and  Coligni,  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young 
king;  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  aged  Montmorency  was  slain.  (1567.)  A  ^'Lame 
Peace,"  concluded  in  the  following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Am- 
boise ;  but  the  wary  Protestant  leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to 
ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army  should  be  disbanded.  The 
mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  to  seize  the 
two  chiefs :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated  in  four  battles ;  Conde 
was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded ;  but  in  1570  the  peace  of 
St.  Germain*  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty  and  liberty  of  worship 
were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  young  king,  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year, 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and 
restore  quiet  and  prosperity  to  his  distracted  kingdom ;  but  the 
plotting  of  his  mother  Catherine  and  the  Guises  soon  involved  the 
country  in  new  perils.  A  marriage  was  planned  between  young 
Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  (afterward  Henry  IV.),  and  the 
king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage  which  Charles,  no  doubt,  sin- 
cerely hoped  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Protestant  leaders  having  been  invited  to  Parb  with  assur- 
ances  of  safety,  the  nuptials  were  there  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
magnificence ;  and  amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of 
a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  matured  by  Catherine  and  the 
dukes  of  Guise  and  Anjou, — the  latter  brother  to  the  king.  An 
attempt,  shortly  previous,  to  assassinate  Coligni,  had  failed ;  but 

1.  Amboise  is  a  town  and  castle  on  the  Loire,  in  the  former  province  of  Tonraine. 

2.  SI.  Germain  is  a  town  of  France,  on  a  hill  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  six  miles 
north  of  Versailles,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Paris. 
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he  was  severely  wounded.  Under  tbe  pretext  of  a  bloody  conspi* 
racy  among  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  destroy  the  royal  family  and 
extirpate  Catholicism,  Catherine  finally  persuaded  the  vacillating 
king,  who  was  at  first  appalled  by  the  enormity  of  the  deed,  to  gi\o 
orders  for  the  massacre,  and,  as  he  gave  the  royal  assent,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath,  "  Kill  all— all— all — so  that  not  one  be  left 
to  reproach  me  !  '* 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,' 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  August^  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and 
his  band  of  cut-throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking 
into  the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while 
engaged  in  prayer:  at  the  appointed  signal,  bells  were  rung 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Guise  faction,  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their  caps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth 
to  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  The  Huguenots,  struck  dumb 
by  surprise  and  terror,  made  no  resistance ;  and  the  carniviil  of 
blood  involved  alike  manhood,  infancy,  and  old  age,  in  indiscriminate 
sls^ughter.  The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  three  days  and  nights, 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  massacre  to  be  renewed  in  every 
important  town  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  Protestants  are  believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
monarch's  order.*  A  few  commanders,  and  provincial  magistrates, 
however,  refused  to  abey  the  edict.  One  wrote  back  to  the  king 
<^  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins : "  and  the  public  exe- 
cutioner of  Lyons,  when  ordered  to  put  the  imprisoned  Huguenots 
to  death,  replied  :  "  I  am  not  an  assassin  :  I  work  only  as  justice 
commands  me.''     But   the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  found 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  tlie  numbers  slain,  either  in  Pads  or 
in  the  provinces.  The  numbers  given  for  Paris,  by  ttrenty-one  French  and  Italian  authori- 
ties, range  from  ona  thoosand  to  ten  thousand ;  and  for  Franee,  from  tvro  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand.  De  Thou,  who  at  the  time  was  president  of  the  French  parliament,  and 
anapologisi  of  tha  raaisaere, — ^who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own^times  in  Latin,  and  with  whom 
Montfau^on  and  Popelini^re  agree, — places  the  nomb^rs  for  all  France  at  twenty  thousand : 
Davila,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  Italian,  says  forty  thousand.  Sully,  who 
passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  massacre  in  Paris  while  yet  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
who  W48  afterward  the  eninent  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  i^aoes  tbe  eeflmate  at  KTWity  thon- 
sand  ;  while  others,  who  seem  to  have  made  merely  random  guesses,  go  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  great  number  of  contemporary 
writers,  we  think  thirty  thousand  a  moderate  estimate.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,-~and 
especially  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations  into  French  and  Italian  archives, — the  estimate 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England,  who  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
Boman  Catholic  writers  of  Finance  as  to  rediioo  the  numbers  so  low  as  sixteen  hundred,  is 
manifestly  absurd.  But  whatever  be  the  number  of  tbe  sUUn,  the  oftoracter  of  the  deed  is 
little  affected  thereby. 
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ready  to  do  the  bloody  work.  The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had 
espoused  the  kicg^s  sister,  and  his  companion  the  young  prince  of 
Conde,  were  spared  only  on  the  condition  of  becoming  Catholics ; 
but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 

11.  A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  was  the  joy  it 
excited  in  so  many  quarters.  The  pretence  that  the  massacre  was 
to  crush  a  plot  which  the  Huguenots  had  prepared,  was  probably 
believed  by  few,  if  any.  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  thinking  Protestant- 
ism subdued,  and  secretly  rejoicing  in  this  weakening  of  the  French 
nation,  sent  to  congratulate  the  court  of  France :  Charles  had  two 
medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  event:  three  days  after  the 
massacre,  the  bishop  of  Paris  ordered  a  solemn  procession  to  thank 
God  for  "  this  happy  beginning  in  the  extirpaUon  of  heresy; ''  and 
the  annual  procession  was  continued  for  twenty  years,  until  Henry 
lY.  entered  Paris.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  cannon  of 
St.  Angelo  were  fired,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  pope,  Gregory 
XIII.,  went  in  state  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  returned  pub- 
lic thanks  .  to  heaven ;  ^  and,  three  years  later,  the  chaplain  of 
Charles  wrote  a  labored  defence  of  the  massacre,  which  he  dedi- 
cated  "  to  the  eternal  memory  and  immortality  of  the  soul  of  the 
late  Charles  IX." 

12.  This  foul  blot  on  the  page  of  history  has,  as  we  believe,  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  long  premeditated  plot,  instigated  by 
religious  frenzy.  But  while  fanaticism  alone  urged  on  a  few, 
priests  and  laymen  alike,  it  was  jealousy  and  ambition  that  filled 
the  breast  of  Catherine ;  envy,  and  hatred  of  merit  and  virtues 
which  were  a  standing  reproach  to  him,  that  inflamed  the  licentious 
duke  of  Anjou;  revenge,  which  hurried  on  the  duke  of  Guise ;  and 
jealousy  of  the  industrious  and  thrit'ty  Huguenots,  mingled  with 
an  eagerness  for  plunder,  that  drove  the  degraded  masses  into  this 
mighty  vortex  of  crime.'     But  it  stamps  the  character  of  the  age 

1.  Original  anfliurideB  state  that  a  medal,  No.  27  of  the  series  of  Gregory  XITI.,  was  strack 
Bt  Borne  to  conrnMnoraito  the  erent,  and  that  three  fresooes  were  painted  in  the  Vatican  hy 
the  celebrated  Florentine  artist,  George  Vasari,  to  iUnstrate  soenes  in  the  plot  and  the  ma^ 
sacre.  Bat  reeent  Cath(4ie  writers  assert  that  the  r^olcings  at  Rome  were  over  rebels  cut 
t>ff  in  the  aiidst  of  their  nfbellion,  and  not  orer  heretics  murdered  f6r  thdr  religion.  See 
Dublin  Review  for  Oct.,  1S65.  Ranke's  UUL  of  the  Popea.  See  W7dte'9  Seeeta  HisL  of  the 
Mus^ace  of  3i.  Bartholometp^  p.  466. 

%  That  the  motive  of  plunder  had  mnch  io  do  with  the  extent  t  \irhlch  the  massacre  was 
carried,  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Salviati,  the  papal  nuncio,  who,  writing  to  Rome  in  the  midst 
of  the  carnage,  says :  *'  The  whole  city  is  in  anus ;  the  houses  of  the  Huguenots  have  been 
foioed  with  great  loss  of  lives,  and  sacked  by  the  populace  with  incredible  avidity.  Many  a 
roan^o-night  will  have  his  horses  and  his  eaniage,  anil  ir}li  eat  and  drink  off  plate,  who  had 
never  dreamt  of  it  in  his  life  before  1 " 
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as  intolerant,  that  such  an  act  was  boldly  defended  by  many  on 
religious  grounds^  and  by  many  others  as  a  great  act  of  state 
policy.  But  the  age  was,  emphatically,  one  of  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake ;  and  as  to  their  principle  on  thb  subject,  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  differed  but  little.  In  many  instances^  in 
France,  the  Protestants,  when  they  had  th#  power,  exhibited  the 
same  spirit  of  persecution  as  the  Catholics.  In  1563  the  Protest- 
ant synod  of  Orleans,  while  claiming  absolute  liberty  for  tbem- 
selves,  denied  it  to  those  whom  they  called  ^  atheists,  libertines, 
and  anabaptists."  In  1553  Servetus,  in  Switzerland,  who  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  brought  to  the  stake 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Calvin,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Keformation, — one  of  the  charges  against  him  (though  not,  to  be 
sure,  a  principal  one)  being  that  he  "  had  denied  that  Judea  was  a 
beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country;  and  affirmed,  on  the  authority 
of  travellers,  that  it  was  poor,  barren,  and  disagreeable."  And  not 
only  did  the  mild  Melancthon  approve  the  act,  but  it  was  approved 
generally,  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1568  the  Spanish- inquisition  solemnly 
condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  here- 
tics,— a  few  persons  only  being  excepted  by  name ;  and  Philip  IL 
publicly  ratified  the  sentence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  At  that  day  it 
was  the  current  opinion  that  but  one  religion  could  be  tolerated  in 
a  state,  and  there  were  many  and  able  professed  advocates  of  intol- 
erance, both  on  religious  and  p<^itical  grounds.  Says  that  eminent 
scholar  and  critic,  Justus  Lipsius,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century, — "  In  matters  of  religion  no  favor  or  indulgence 
is  admissible  :  the  true  mercy  is  to  be  merciless :  to  save  many,  we 
must  not  shrink  from  getting  rid  of  a  few."  Such  were  the  teach- 
ings of  an  intolerant  age,  and  mournful  indeed  is  the  picture  of  it 
which  history  holds  up  to  our  view ;  but  yet  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfair  in  us  to  judge  the  men  of  those  times  by  our  nine- 
teenth century  standard. 

14.  The  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected  produced  neither 
peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused  many 
Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at  first 
paralyzed  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and  shame. 
Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. ,  As  the 
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acconDts  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
successively  brought  to  him,  while  the  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Ambroise,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached, although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise, 
I  know  not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I 
find  my  mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a 
fever ;  every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and 
bloody  faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me  ;  I  wish  the  weak  and 
innocent  had  not  been  included.''  From  that  time  a  continued 
fever  preyed  upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to 
the  grave,  (May,  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to 
grant  the  Huguenots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and 
sweeping  crime  had  but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of 
insuring  its  triumph. 

15.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
was  raging  in  the  Netherlands.     During  the  six  years     ^ 

of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  netheb- 
govemor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by 
the  insatiate  cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  him- 
self that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
At  length,  in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was 
organized,  the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters. 
After  a  war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States- 
general,  or  congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces, 
met,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  union  between,  the  States,  which 
is  known  as  the  Pacification  of  Ghent ^  The  expulsion,  from  the 
country,  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed; 
Alva's  sanguinary  decrees  and  edicts  against  heresy  were  repealed, 
and  religious  toleration  guaranteed. 

16.  Ere  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to 
pieces,  owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
States ;  and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only 
by  a  closer  union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation 
from  Spain.     Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January,  1579,  the  prince 

1.  Ohenl  is  a  dty  of  Belginin,  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Brussels.  It  belonged,  success- 
ively, to  the  ooaats  of  Flanders  and  the  dakes  of  Bur'gundy ;  but  the  citizens  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  independence.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Charles  V .    (Map  No.  XV.) 

p* 
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of  Orange  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,'  where 
was  signed  the  famous  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht j  the  real 
basis  or  fundamental  compact  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Early  in  the  following  year,  1850,  the  States-general  assem- 
bled at  Antwerp,'  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
deputies,  the  authority  of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the 
'^  United  Provinces ''  declared  a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip, 
however,  still  waged  a  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  re- 
ceived important  aid  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance 
which  led  Philip  to  declare  war  against  the  latter  country. 

17.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov. 
ernor  of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design ;  but  although 
parliament  applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied 
with  increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement  Mary 
was  subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of 
similar  plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  au- 
thorizing her  trial;  and  after  an  investigation,- in  which  law  and 
justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth, 
after  some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execu- 
tion, which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only 
in  case  of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape ;  but  her  council,  having 
obtained  possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  de- 
spatched it  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  un- 
happy Mary  was  beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen 
years.     (1587.) 

18.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

1.  trtreeht  is  a  city  of  Holland,  on  the  old  Rhine,  twenty  miles  soath-east  from  Amsterdam. 

2.  Antwerp  is  a  maritime  city  of  Belgium,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  twenty-six 
miles  north  from  Brussels.  In  the  sixteenth  centnry  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  more  eztenrive  for- 
eign trade  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.    (,3fnp  No.  XV.) 
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With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complaitied  of  the  depredations  which 
the  English,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  for 
many  years  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America^ 
and  more  than  once  on  the  Coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  rast 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  scoa,  ravage 
their  coasts,  burn  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  queen. 

19.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying, 
exclusive  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  twenty     ^  ^„, 

*^  V  •   THE 

thousand  of  tne  bravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a  snkmm 
large  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har-  ^^"^^^ 
hoT  of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast.  Tite  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  conqneror's 
prize ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armiment  "  The  Invtnoible  Ar* 
mada."  The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with- a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
Bion  and  the  cause.  Site  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  euperin* 
tended  the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horsebaek  addreesed 
the  tVoops ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  ishe  evepy where 
inspired,  that  even  her  Catholio  subjects  joined  their  oountrTmen, 
heart  and  hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  ot 
Effingham  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,- Hawkins, 
and  Frofoisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under 
him ;  while  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organiaed  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  and  the  capital. 

20.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lii^iKHi  it  suffered  consid- 
erably from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the 
English  Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by 
the  lighter  English  vessels;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the 
English  sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fieet,  de* 
strojed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  snoh- Confusion 
that  the  Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of 
escape:  As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his 
course,  and  therefbre  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern 
shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not-  ended : 
many  of  his  vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Scotland  :  off  the  Iiish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,' 
with  .-almost  equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this 
mighty  armament  returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the 
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ealamities  that  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  The  defeat  of  the  ar- 
mada waa  regarded  as  the  triumph  oflhe  Protestant  cause ;  it  ex- 
erted a  favorable  influence  oa  the  welfare  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  virtually  secured  their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  oompletelj  destroyed  the  decisive 
infiuence  which  Spain  had  long  maintained  iu  the  a&irs  cf  Europe. 
Henceforth  the  naval  power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined ; 
and  the  king^  at  his  death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a 
nation  whose  resources^  notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  New  World,  were  already  exhausted. 

21.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. H^ry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catiiolic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  being  obli|^,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Oaikciic  leaguey  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  ou  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris. 
(Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  the  house  of  Yalois 
became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
lY.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  m  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  abjured  l^e  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.     (1593-4.)     To  the  Huguenots,  however, 

VI  THE  ^^  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in 
sDicT  OF  1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,^  which  terminated 
NAiTTia.  ^Y^Q  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Cath- 
olics to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

22.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Eliaabeth.     A  general  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  in  Ire- 

1.  NanXM  is  a  edebrated  commercial  dty  and  seaport  of  France,  about  thirtjr-liMur  ailas 
Crom  the  moutii  of  the.  Loire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  from  Paris. 
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land  in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  espnision 
of  the  Etiglish  from  the  island  ;  bat  although  the  ineurgenta  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  »inmamtion  hj  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  faTor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinar j  war  whieh  lasted  six  years. 

23.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  whieh  Eog- 
ii3h  historiaos  love  to  dwelL    At  this  time  England  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sover*      txk  of 
eign.    No  monareh  of  England  erer  surpassed  Elizabeth  '^^^^^™- 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address ;  and  none,  ever  condueted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  suceess.     Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament^^beHeving 
that  her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights' than' their  ances- 
tors had  enjoyed.     The  principles  of  the  English  oonstitution  were 
not  yet  developed^    Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty*fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV.  CoTEMPORASY  HisTORY. — 1.  If  we  pass  from  European  his- 
tory to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century,, 
the  most  prominent  events  that.atU'act  our  notice  are  the  e^tablishr 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  JSouth  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia,     After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ; 
but,  soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throughout  all  the  coasts.    In  the  year  1507 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  Orvnus,^  then  the  moftt    vueuxsE 
splendid  and  polii^d  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  eur   ^^h??Ji^ 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  whom  it  had  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy,  pointing  to  his  cannons  and  balls,  replied : 
"  There  is  the  coin  with  which  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute." 
The  attempts  of  the  Yenetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the 

1.  OnmtSj  ftnciently  called  Ozprta^  1b  a  rocky  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peraian  Oalf.    It 
▼ould  scarcely  be  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  iCe  former  celebrity  and  importanca. 
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intruders  were  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Ooa/  the  chief  of  the  Por- 
tuguese establishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China 
also ;  and  when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it 
embraced  the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
extended  over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia;  altliough  throughout 
this  vast  extent  of  country,  they  bad  little  more  than  a  chain  of 
factories  and  forts^  On  the  union  of  Portugal. with  Spain  (1580), 
the  Portuguese  East  India  possessions  followed  the  flGite  of  the 
mother  country,  and  passed  into  the  unskilful  hamds  of  the  Spaniards 
(1582) ;  but  when  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spamish  gov^nment 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended- their  eoaunerce 
to  the  Indies,  attd,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had.  possession  of 
nearly  all  that  had  formed  the  eolonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  success&il  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.    Soon  after  the  discovery 

^  -^      n.   SPANISH 

of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  over  the  colovial 
islands  of  the  Weat  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by  '^^"^*- 
the  excessive  and  unh^ithy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives. In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortex  landed  with  a  small  force 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montesumas  was  reduced  to 
a  province  of  Spain.  Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country, 
Cortez,  like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  gain  an  audienoe  from  the  emperor,  Charles  Y. 
When  one  day  he  pushed  through  the  orowd  which  surrounded  the 
coach  of  the  emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door, 
Charles  asked  who  this  man  was.  ^^  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortes,  *'  who 
has  given  you  more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities.'' 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pisarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse^ 
men,  and  twelve  small  camion,  invaded  Peru,  the  greatest,  the  best 
governed,  and  most  civilised  nation  of  the  New  World.  Pisarro 
and  his  companions  'marked  their  route  with  blood ;  but  whenever 
they  directed  their  eourse  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 

1.  Ooa  (the  old  town)  is  on  an  islund  of  the  same  name  on  the  sonth-western  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan,  tvo  hundred  and  flfly  miles  soath-east  from  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  almost  der 
Berted  except  by  priests^  is  *'  a  city  of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to  have 
been  expended  in  their  erection.**  New  Goa,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  fire  miles  from  the 
old  town,  is  a  well-bailt  oit.y,  with  a  popalati<Hi  of  about  twenty  thousand. 
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Y. ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  Amer<- 
ican  possessions  contributed  to  make  •  her,  for  awhile,  the  prepon- 
derating power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold 
and  silrer  of  America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slcwly  in  popu- 
lation ;  the  capital  itself  was  ruined ;  and  before  the  oloso  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 

4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Affghan  princes,  whose  seat 

of  government  was  DelhL  In  1525,  Baber^  the  fifth  in  mooitl  km- 
descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  prin-  ^^  ^^ 
eipality  between  Kashgar^  and  Samaroand,  entered  Hin^ 
dost  an  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.' 
With  him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by 
Europeans,  although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  In  the  next 
century  the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungzebe, 
who,  by  murdering  his  rslatives,  and  shutting  his  £ather  up  in  his 
harem,  was  enabled  to  ascend,  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1659. 
But  notwithstanding  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign 
a;athority^  he  governed  with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  watched  over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity 
of  manners,^  and,  by  a  wise  administraticm,  sought  to  confirm  his 
own  power.  After  his  death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to 
decline ;  and  even  under  Aurungaebe  it  was  much  inferior,  in  ex- 
tent and  resources,  to  the  empire  now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same 
country. 

5.  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  revivjU  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     At.  that  period  we  find 
the  youtfafal  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Skeik     ^  ^^^ 
Suffee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-      piRsiAx 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring 

prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 

1 .  Kaahgar^  the  most  western  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Chinese  empire,  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarcaod. 

2.  Ddiu  is  a  city  of  norlhern  Hindostan,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-west 
from  Calcutta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  Delhi  and  its  ruius. 
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Bway.  For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was 
at  length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople.  The 
latter,  however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought 
victory ;'  and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Per- 
sians dwell  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynas- 
ties— called  the  Suffeean^  or  Suffavearij  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6.  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp 
as  an  envoy  from  queen  Elisabeth;  but  the  intolerance  of  the 
Mohammedan  soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of 
Tamasp  in  succession  made  an  effort  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short 
reigns  merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas, 
a  grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented nobles,  and  forced  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Mo- 
Lammed,  who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again 
in  history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain-  a  tool  in  the  hands  oi 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reins  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
d<^feated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
his  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince ;  his  for- 
eign policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to 
other  religions  :  he  i^ent  his  revenues  in  improvements :  caravai^ 
seras,  bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in 
every  quarter ;  and  Ispahan^  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished. 
But  as  a  parent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a 
most  revolting  light. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  t3rraiits,  during 
whose  reigns  the  Affghans  repeatedly  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million  of  people.  The  most  noted  of  the 
Persian  monarch s  since  the  death  of  Abbas  have  been  the  famous 
Nadir  Shah,  Mehemet  Khan*  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  and  Abbas  Mirsa, 
the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in  1835. 

1.  Ispahan^  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  soatn  of  Teheran,  the  modem  capitaL 
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THF   SEVENTEENTH    CENTITRT. 

L  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

If  ll.TSie.  1.  German  history  from  1558  to  1018.  The  events  that  led  to  Jw**Tlilflf 
tens'  Ww."  Exlept  of  that  war.— 3.  Ferdinand  snooeeda  Blattbias  as  emperor  at  Geinaaj, 
md  f»  «leposed  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  eIector*paIatine.  Thk  Palatimk  Period  or  thi 
WAtu  [Prague.}^^  Mansfeldt  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  all^ 
MOO  with  tlu  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Danish  Pbriod  or  trk  war.  Defeat  of  the  Danlsb 
king  by  Tilly.  [Lutter.  Gdttingen.  BruiiswiclcJ— 4.  The  Danes  are  driven  from  Hungary, 
■ad  most  of  Denmark  is  conquered.  Ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand.  Siege  of  Stralsund.. 
IVesty  of  Lubec  [Stralsund.  Lubee.]— 5.  The  hopes  of  a  genecal  peace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdi- 
■and,  and  revolt  or  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  Gustavus  Adolphusi  and  opening  of  the 
BwB0isH  Pkriod  or  thk  war  —0.  Intrigues  of  Richdieu,—  leading  to  the  invasion  of  Gwmany 
by  the  Swedes  in  1630.  rRocbelle.]— 7.  (Jontempt  in  which  the  Swedes  wen  held  by  the  Ger- 
nans.  [Pomeranian]  Charactttr  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  military  system  of  GustaToa.— & 
Early  successes  of  the  Swedes.  Magdeburg  plundered  and  burned  by  the  imperialists.  [Magi^ 
debnrg.>>0.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Mogdeberg.  [Leipsic]  Gaatavul  overruns  Ger> 
Bany.  Death  of  TUly.— 10.  Successes  of  Wallenstoin.  [Nureroburg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
'Sustavus.  [Lutzen.] — II.  Close  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  Wallensteiai 
The  Frknch  Pkriod  or  thb  war. — 12.  Circumstances  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.— 13.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  XI 11.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
[Westphalia.]    Condition  of  Germany. — 14.  Cliief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

II.  ENGLISH  HISTORY:— THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  England  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  UmoN  or  EifSLAiiD  ahd  Scotlahd 
1003.-2.  The  character  of  James  I.,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.— 3.  His  successor  Cbarlm 
L  yjf  misfortunes.— 4.  DifBculties  that  immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  anrf 
third  parliame&t.  Dissolution  of  the  latter.— 5i  The  interval  until  the  assembling  of  another 
IMriiament.  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotch  rbrbit 
Lion.  March  of  the  Covenanters  into  England.  Fourth  and  flfth  parliament.-<-0.  Opening  uetM 
•f  Ths  Loko  Paruamkiit.  Impeachment  of  Stndl»rd  and  Laud.  Remarks.- 7.  Cootinned 
encroachments  of  Parliament.  Irish  rebellion.  Impeachment  of  five  members  of  the  Com* 
mona.— 8.  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  opens  the  civil  war— 164-2.  [Noi 
tlm^m.]  Strength  of  the  opposing  pnrtiea.- !).  The  battles  of  Edghill  and  Newbery.  [Edit 
ikiU.  Newbery.]— 10.  Thk  Scotch  Lkaouk.— U.  Campaigns  of  1644  and  1645.  [Marsto» 
Moor.  Naseby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— ISL  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Olitbr  Cbom* 
WBLb— ISk  The  reaction  in  tavor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Trial  and  rxrcutioii 
or  Charlbs  L  1949.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charles.— !&  Aboutiob 
OF  Monarchy.  Cromweirs  military  successes.  [Worcester.]— 16.  War  with  Holland 
Havigation  act.  Naval  battle.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  (<efeai  of  tlie  British.  [Good 
win  SandSk]  Bravado  of  Tromp.— IS.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  in  the  English  Channel.  The  final 
conflict,  and  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— 19.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Pnriiament.  Thb  Protbctoratb.— 30.  Continued  dissensions  and  parliamentary  oppo«iti<m 
to  Ctomwell.  The  army.  War  with  Spain.— -21.  Character  of  Cromweirs  administration.  AV 
tempt  ti>  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  king.— 82.  Remainder  of  CromweH'a  life.  H  is  deaths 
S3.  RIchaoL  His  aJjdication.  Anarchy.  Rbstoratiom  or  monarchy,  1660.  94.  Ir*irit  im 
produced  bjr  Charles  IL    His  character.    The  parliament  of  1661.-25.  Manneit  nne 
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BoraU  of  tlia  naion.— 91.  InertMing  dlaoonlant.  War  with  Holland,  the  capUal  IhrMtHMd 
[Dunkirk.  Cha  ham.}-  27.  The  plague  of  1065.  The  great  Are  of  lfi66.— 28.  Treaty  of  Bred*. 
[Breda.  New  Netherlands.  Acadia  and  Nova  Sootia.j  Another  war  with  Holland.  Treaqr 
of  Nimeguen.  [Orange.  Nimesuen.]— 29.  The  professions  and  the  secret  dosign«  of  Charles 
His  hiirigues  with  the  French  monarch.  His  growing  unpopulai  ity.  Popish  plot.  Russell  and 
BIdney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.^3U.  Jamks  II.  His  general  policy.  The 
Approaching  crisis.— 31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king.  [Windsor,]— 38 
Mniimouth*s  rebellion.  The  inhuman  Jeflfries.— 33.  Events  of  the  Revolutio!i  or  168B.— 34 
Stillement  of  the  crown  oa  William  and  Maiy.  Declaration  of  rightflb— 35w  Scotch  and  Iridi 
^tfhellion.  [Kaiiecrankie.]  Evento  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  French  hiflt4Mylowaidi 
■m  dost  of  the  century.    Death  of  William,  170*2. 

m.  FRENCH  HISTORY:— WARS  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  The  AoMimsTiuTioii  or  Cardinal  Richbubv,  MI34->-4S.— 8.  UA*4»niU  ▲•■wntftA 
rwv,  164a--€].  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  war  of  the  Fronde.— 3.  Oontlnvanee  of  the  war  to 
Ivwn  France  and  Spain.  Cond6  and  Turenne.  England  Joint  France  in  the  war.  [Anaa 
Valenclemiea.  Flanders.>-4.  Both  Vnomo  and  Spain  desirous  ot  poaoa  Trestj  of  th«  fytm^ 
668,  lASa  [Bldaasoa.  Grayelines.  Rouasillon.  Franche-Comt^.J—S.  Louis  assumes  tto 
Udminlstratloii  of  government  [Louvre.  Invalidei.  Versaillee.  Langnedoo.]— 6.  Ambltiovi 
prplects  of  Loats.  His  inv«slon  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  [BrabanL]— 7.  Oaptare  of 
Franche-Comte.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelle.  [Alx-UKJhapelle.} 
-^.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland.— 9.  The  bayonet.  Comparative  strength  of  the  Fkvndi 
and  Dutch  forces.— 10.  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  inhabitants  think  of  almii* 
dimiag  their  coantry.  Prince  William  of  Orange  eflbeu  a  general  league'>69dnit  tto  FreMli 
monarch.  (1074.)- 11.  The  war  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Turenne  and  Cond«.  Duqneane. 
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1.  The  Tkirtv  \  ii\.\s'  War. — 1.  Prom  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
in  the  year  loJS,  to  vac  year  1618,  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exeroiseii  any  importimt  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  German  empeior, 
!M[atthias,  succeeded  In  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  a  circumstance  \thich 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Bo 
man  Catholic  %nd  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi 
Hand  banihhed  the  new  iaith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1618.)  Tbia  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war — the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Beformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  dose,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  tide  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619) ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
lelligenee  of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  ^  palatini 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  pksiod  op 
Prague-  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  a».  ™«  ^^"^ 
sisted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in-  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
eourage  to.  reconquer  it, — ^maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
lU-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohc 
mia  was  severe  in  the  extreme :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death ;— by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country  ;— and,  finally,  it  was  declared  tliat 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tolerated.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by -this  cruel 

J.  Prague^  the  capital  cU)*  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldaa,  a  bra>ich  of 
the  Elbe,  one  hundred  and  fl(ly4wo  miles  north-west  of  Viennsi,  and  seventy -two  miles  toutl^ 
MM  from  Dresden.  Jerome,  the  friend  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  John  H  qm,  wik  a  ntHrt 
9i  this  city,  and  was  thence  sumamed.  **  of  Prague'*    \Map  No.  X  VU.) 
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edict,  took  refdge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxoi  j  and  Branden 
burg      Thus  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirtj-  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  eiwperor  Fcrdi 
nand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen 
erals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  to\ms  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
t;ms^  and  having  entered  hi  to  an  alliance  with  Christian  lY.  of  Dei^ 

mark,  made  him  captain  general  of  the  confedeiated 
YBRioD  OF  army.  (1625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
THE  WAR.  ^jjj.  "VVith  a  body  of  twenty -five  thousand  men,  conchit 
ing  of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,' 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen*  to  Brunswick/  with  the  loss  of  fouf 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.*  26th,  1 626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in 
creased  his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire^ 
and  the  rcestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  iu  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  anoomplishmeni 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  dit 
lens  of  Stralsund,^  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Soottidi 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  sucV.  determined  courage  and  per< 
«OT)rance,  that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  aftet  a 

1.  LuUer,  **near  Bareab«ig^  In  Hanover,**  toutb-WM^  V^m  Bnioswick.  This  battle  wm 
Iboght  Aqg.  SOth,  162a 

*i.  GotlKigcn^  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  fi(ty.«ix  mile*  ^uth-west  firom  Bninswlck.  It  to 
wpeeially  noted  for  its  university,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  ivCCy  entitled  to  Its  appeilatloa 
^  tlte  queen  or  German  universities.'*    {Map  No.  XVll.) 

3.  Bruntwiek,  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  a  city  of  Germany,  ctnated  od  Um 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  evmt  (h>m  Hattover.  (Jlf^ 
Wo.  XVIL) 

4.  Straliund  is  a  strongly-fortifled  Prussian  town,  on  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Daltle  wUdI 
separates  ihu  island  of  Rugen  fh>m  the  continent.    {Map  No.  X VIl.) 
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Ions  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  discomfitorc  induced  tha 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  by  tho 
Ireaty  of  Lubec,'  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubec  would  prove  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemies  Df  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestanta 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  oflF  a  yoke  which  „,  „,«^,o„ 

^  IIL  SWEDISH 

had  become  insupportable.     A  deliverer  was  found  in    period  or 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  king  of  Sweden.     The    *"*  ^'*** 
circumstances  that  led  to   his  interposition, — ^the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
Prance,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Ro- 
chellc,*  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
lu  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  succesisfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.     Richelieu  had  previously 

I.  Lnbfc^  the  capital  of  the  **  Hanseatie  towns,**  Is  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  about  twelve 
miles  fr^m  ts  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  thirty-six  miles  north«east  fh>m  Hambui^.  The 
■urroundtng  territory  subject  to  Lubec  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  mileu  f  .Vaji 
«3.  XVII.) 

S.  RecheUe  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In.  the  former  prov.dbe  :f 
Baimoi^e,  seventy-eix  miles  south-east  flnora  Nantes.  During  the  religious  wars,  and  especiaHy 
lAer  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochelle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  fhe  OaAolie  forces  In  1S7S,  It  withstood  a  long  ^^e,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The  numerous 
failhictwOns  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  imder  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  a  second  slege^  which  commenced  in  August,  1097,  and  was  as  violeat  as  the  former,  aud 
longer  and  more  decisive.  After  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer.  Mete 
■Mm,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entmnce  to  the  harlxv  by  an  immense  f*}ke,  extending  neariy 
Sto  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  k  w  water.  Tlie  result 
WM  soon  btally  appiuneiit.  Famine  quicldy  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besi<iged ;  and  atler  i 
mrtstancc  of  fuorteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  Rochelle  was  compelled  to  capUuhkte.  Rich^ 
Hen  niade  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  U  e  Pio 
taBtanis  wero  deprived  of  tlieir  last  place  of  refuge.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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offered  1.18  Bucoessful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  years^  annistUM 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  hia 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ard'^nt  in  the  Protestant  faith ,  and  already  a  sufferer  from 
the  insoltiiice  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein;  and  the  re&olt  was  aUeo- 
aration  of  wdr  against  the  German  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of  hil' 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania*  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Roman  Caiholio 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
snow  Icingy  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  aod  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  God  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to  Him  they  offisred  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  hiir 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
ear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  -the 
Swedes  was  irresistible :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen 
eral  Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity — 

n  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  cksscs  of  tbe 
jorman  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensatied 

1.  PameroMU  is  a  laige  proTlnoe  of  PnuBia,  exteodlng  Mil  IW>m  Mtekleoherjg  aboHt  tw« 
bundred  mftot  akmg  the  sonthern  oout  of  the  Baltic  Gustavus  landed  on  the  Islands  Woltaa 
■nd  i;8ed<mi,  south-eiust  of  Stralsund.  The  llrat  towns  reduced  by  him  were  Wolgasl  wati 
Stettin.    (J»/ap  No,  XVIL) 

SL  Magdeburg  is  a  strongly-fhrtf  fled  city,  and  the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  tin 
Elbe,  seventy-rour  miles  Boulb>west  fhim  Bertiit.  Magdeburg  has  suffered  nnmerous  fleces,  iNtf 
Ita  Ibrtiflcatlons  are  now  so  extensive  that  It  Lt  said  It  would  require  Afty  thousand  men  i»  l» 
▼Mt  it    It  was  plundered  and  ^tfumed  by  i^Hv  Mav  ISUu  1531.    (Map  No.  XVIL} 
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by  formidable  aooessions  of  strength  received  from  Franco  and  Eng 
land,  and  bj  a  great  victory,  gained  by  G-ustavus  over  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsic*  (Sept.  7th,  1631.)  Gustavus  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  pursuing  his  victo- 
rious career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  and  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  was  in  the  hd,ndi^  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba^ 
vaiia. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  *a\1  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement.  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Gustavu3  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg*  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  fkmine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden  ;*  but  the  advance  of  Gustavu9  thwarted  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen  ]*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustatus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy^s  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

I.  Leipaie  ia  a  celebrated  ooiumercial  dtj  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxonj,  sixty  miles  neitb-wesl 
from  Dresden.  It  is  a  maiiuractiiring  lown  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  the  greatesi 
bt.y>k  innporiiun  in  the  world.  In  Oct.  1813,  Leipsic  was  the  scene  of  a  most  tremendous  con* 
Sict  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies,  tji  which  the  Frenoh,  greatly  inferior  in  Dumben,  went 
mpulsod  with  a  heavy  loss.    {Map  No.  XVII  > 

%  JCurtmhtrg  is  a  ciiy  of  Bavaria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  from  Munich.  It  is  koT' 
rounded  by  feudal  walls  amd  turrets,  and  Uiese  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  one  hundnsd  feet  wtde 
Wd  fiAy  teet  de^  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  3< 
Ibe  Reformation,  having  early  embraced  its  doctrines.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Drtfdan^  the  capital  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  one  hcinlnd 
miles  south-east  (h>m  Berlin,  And  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  flrom  Vienna.  Popoladon 
AOstly  Protestant.  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,'  and  establish- 
tMBts  deroted  to  education.  Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  ibe 
•MMt  Important  conflicts  in  modem  warfare,  partieularly  on  the  96th  and  37th  of  August,  I8I3| 
wIh  u  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  iU  walls.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lntzen  is  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south- west  from  Leipsic  It 
WKild  b9  onworUiy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  its  aaTirmis  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
noat  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  times.— the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  16th,  1633,  and  In 
which  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell ;  and  the  eeeond,  which  took  place  on 
■early  the  same  ground.  May  9d,  1813,  and  in  wlLch  thn  Freneh,  under  Napoleon,  defeated  toe 
iHlirfflt  who  were  euoouraged  by  the  presenoe  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  eC  PnaKic 
CJMv  No.  XVil.) 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  *' Thirty  year* 
war ;"  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  aapport  the  Pro 
teeitant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 
and  the^  were  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  Wallenstein,  Wng 

_,  „„„^.^„   accused*  of  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  cause. 
PERIOD  OF    was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  For 
THB  WAR.    dinand,     (Feb.  1634.)     We  come  now  to  what  has  been 
r^led  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  Be 
cret  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
German  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — ''  a  clear  proof/'  says  a  writer 
pf  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted." 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands ;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated  as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scenes,  in  which  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  d> 
mcstic  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  oommencoTiient 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  ministi'r 
Richelieu,  the  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  I641i; 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  and  in  October  1648,  th6 
treaty  of  Westphalia*  closed  the  saa  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

1.  iVfBtplMlia  if  a  proTino6  embraditg  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pnurian  dofDimfliii 
irest  <  f  tlie  We«er  The  **•  peace  of  Westphalia^  was  concluded  In  1648,  at  Munster  and  Oa» 
burg,— l)oUi  then  in  Westphulia,  but  the  latter  now  in  Hanover.  In  1641  preliminaries  we«v 
igraetl  ttpoii  at  Uambui^ :  in  1644  actual  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Osnaburg,  lietwee» 
the  ambassftfioni  of  Austria,  tiie  German  empire,  and  Sweden ;  and  at  Munster  between  ihoes 
Qt  the  emperor,  Frair^  Spain,  and  other  powers ;  but  the  ai'ides  adopted  in  both  fonned  eas 
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^  Thirty  years'  war."  Peace  found  the  German  Stated  in  a  sadly- 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  ruin ;  and  two-thirds  of  th<^  population  had  perished, 
although  not  'so  much  by  the  sword  as  b}  contagion,  plague,  famiBe« 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  diief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
oon&rmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
a8ta))lishiiient  of  the  indq)endence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers 
M,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpos 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  com 
{^ete  sovereignly  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  Uie  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  an- 
knowlddgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

IL  English  Histort  : — The  English  Bevolution.— While  the 
**  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  <^  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  ths 
temporary  overUirow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Elizab^  in  1603,  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the     inglakd 
mfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        ^^p 
with  th4>  title  of  James  I.     England  and  ScoUand  were    ^^^^^"'^'^* 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  hencelbrlli  the  two  countries 
roeeived  the  common  designation  of  ^^  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  En^ish  monarch  of  the  Stuar 
fiimily,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his         n. 
subjects.     He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the     '^mbs  i. 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  <^  the  times,  he 
was  signally  defioi^it.  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  whieh 
eommand  respeet  and  enforce  obedieiioe.    His  imprudence  in  sur 
rounding  himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English:  the 
Scotch  8»w  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Boman 
Gathi^ics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament ;  and  the 

iraUgr.    After  terms  bad  b^en  settled,  between  tbe  parties  at  08na'>urg,  tbe  minlstws  npalrad 
i»  kfuDster,  where  tbe  final  treaty  was  concluded,  Oct.  S4tb,  1048.    (.Vap  No.  X  VIL) 

ft 
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puritans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  the  church  and  ih.  the  state, 
wore  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  Jamea 
strenuously  maintained  the  ^^  Divine  right  of  kines ;"  and  liis  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restoro 
and  to  fortify^  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3«  In  1625  James  was  succeeded  on  ihe  throne  by  his  son  Charlca 
III.  I.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Had  Charles 
c&iBLu  h  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reforaiatorj 
spirit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the^subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber 
ties  of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  wii^  great  popularity;  for 
his  stern  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclination  to  all  licentious- 
ness, and  a  deep  r-egard  lor  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  '*  words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor ;"  but  the  exasperation 
ef  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  thind  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sano 
tion  to  a  ^^  Petition  of  Right,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  £ng 
lish  people  as  guaranteed  to.  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  mapy  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  i»- 
dignation  dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
ef  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opteion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestxaine<l  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  smd  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ille 
gjfl  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges;  unlieard-df  fines  were 
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tmpoeed ;  and  no  expedient  was  omitted  thai  might  tend  U  bring 
money  into  the  royal  treasury)  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  rule 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
asurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government ;  and  the  puri 
tans  were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
«n  asylum  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intrOi 
dude  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Scotch 
^resbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  re 
Ugion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
erery  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed  ^^^^^ 
by  them.  The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Richelieu,  marched  into  England, 
but  the  English  army  refused  'to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  wai 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  thf>  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  disserved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex* 
traordinary  length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili*      y  ^^^ 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-    long  par- 
ances.    Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;     "ambnt. 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal , 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — ^the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.     Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow- 
ers beyond  what  the  orown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sya* 
tematic  hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.     By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attain  Jer, 
8trafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.     (1641.)     Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial' 
and  executed  four  years  later.     The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafibrd,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  hav0 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity;  but 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish'  his  condem- 
niatioii,  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed* 
ingB,  established  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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I .  With  a  strong  hand  parliament  now  virtually  took  posfieasnon 
of  the  government ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent)  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicioQi 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  which  the 
btter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seize  them, — a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  fo 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re- 
spective supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  orisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 
waZ'^  bility,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,'  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  has- 
ards  of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyter ian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political'  reformers ; — parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  sonthem 
counties ;  ^hile  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west 

9.  Prom  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suo- 
sess.  In  th<"  battle  of  Edghi  11,' fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,*  fought  in  the  fol'owing  year,  (Sept 

1.  KoUin/fkam  Is  a  citj  one  hundrod  and  eight  miles  north-west  tram  London.    It  was  ttm 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Ldward  [V.  and  Richard  III.  during  the  wars  of 
ttie  RojieA.    Soon  after  Charles  I.  raised  his  standard  here  hi  l<i42,  the  Inhabitants,  who  weiv 
■ttacbed  to  the  lepublican  cause,  compelled  hun  to  abandon  the  town  and  easUe  U>  the  parlit 
meiitary  forces.    {Map  No.  XVt.) 

3.  Edffhiu  is  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  aereuty-two  miles  north-west  fh>m 
London.    (JU^No.  XVI.) 

3.  Jfewbury  is-a  town  in  iJerks  county,  EnglsOid,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  of  tw 
fhaiues,  fifty-three  miles  south-west  from  Loudon.  The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  celebrated  foi 
taro  battles  fongfat  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliameoiary  foi>9es,-<;iiarlei 
I.  commanding  his  aimy  in  person  on  both  occasions.  The  first  was  fought  Sept  90th,  1643; 
Ihe  necond,  Oet  S7th,  IMi    but  neither  bad  any  decide<l  result.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 
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SOtli,  1643J  was  equalh  indecisiye;  but  it  was  attended  with  snoh 
lofiB  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  bj  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters^ 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistance  tc 
other  nations ;  and  while  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics     ^^^  ^.^^ 
joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a      scotch 

"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  ^^^^^^ 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
•f  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  over 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Iridh  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,'  (2d  July,)  on 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
slaughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  ovor^ 
whelmed  by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  1 4th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,'  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.^  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commissioo- 
et»  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
iftged  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  IndependentSi 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form-' 
ing  a  majority  of  the  army.     At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 

pendent  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^J^^* 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

1.  Marston  Moor  18  a  nmoll  Tillage  of  Yorkshire,  England,  seven  miles  west  of  the  '^  l# 
York.    (Jlfo^  No.  X VI.) 

8.  AVwedy  .8  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  a-half  miles  north-west  fron 
London.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  nortl  east  of  the  locality  of  tlie  battle  of  Edghitl.  The  b«tt]t 
•r  Naseby  was  fought  norlb  of  the  town,  in  the  plain  that  sepatatod  Naseby  flrom  Htiboioaglk 
Mar  Na  XVI.) 

a.  ^  Some  of  the  castles  of  North  Wales  the  last  that  surrendered,  held  out  till  April  161'  **  - 
HaUam's  Ck>n8t.  HUt.    Note  p.  3&U 
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ready  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  By 
his  orlers  the  king  was  taken  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
and  phiced  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  pailiament 
to  disband  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  be 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnozioua  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

1 3.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  dominatistt 
df  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sover* 
fiign,  now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  them 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  hie 
satisfaction.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  sur 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  bo  passed  declaring  it  treasoa 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament  Under  the  influenoe 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  foi  bringing  the  king  to  trial; 

and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 

AND  KXKcc-   Lords  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Gom- 

noN  or      mens  voted  thaV  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  on- 

flH  AH  lllfft    I 

necessary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  oourt  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king;. and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  waa 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  boheaid* 
ed,  being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty-ninth  year-  of  \aa  ago^  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  '<  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,"  says  Hallam,  ^  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reprobi^ 
tion."  Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion  for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
it ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  de  tlared  illegal.  Lingard  asserts  that ''  the  men 
who  hurried  Chrrlos  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  an4 
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unbitions  spirits,  who  had  the  address  to  gaide  the  pslssions  and  fanati- 
eism  of  thi^ir  folio wers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  th^ 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  CbarloBi 
which  ho  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  eatly  youth ,-^his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  smcerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
diffioolt  station  of  a  ocmstittttional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserving  of  esteem  for  the  correctness,  of  hk  moral  principler 
•ad  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  am  unamiable  maou 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  forik 
Q^  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of  ^  aboli- 
liords  fell  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;  tioN  o* 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appella*  **o*^c"^' 
tion  of  the  Rump^  and  supp<Nrted  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  infiuenoe  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 
^  English  Monarchy''  gave  plaoe  to  that  of  the  C4)mmanwealth  of 
England,  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland^ 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
oountry  to  submission  *  aftw  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept 
13th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sover^gn.  In  the  Ibllow- 
ing  year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  comj^etely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Worcester.*  (Sept.  13thj 
1651.) 

16.  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland^ 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible ;     ^^  ^^^ 
but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       with 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and    bollavd. 
Uoody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  in  porting  into  England,  in  their  ships^ 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  theit 
own  country ; — a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.     Ships  were  Seieed  and  r€f> 
prrsals  made ;  sad  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  Inroke  out  by 

1.  Worcester^  the  capital  of  Worcester  county,  England,  Is  Ofi  the  eastern  banir  of  the  rttei 
Serrm,  one  hundred  miles  north-west  ft'om  London.  Worcester  Is  of  great,  but  uncertalii, 
•cttquity,  and  is  one  of  the  test  built  towns  in  the  kingdom,  tt  Is  principally  celebrated  Iv 
ftistory  for  its  giTing  name  to  the  decks'  ^e  victory  obtained  there  by  Cromwdl  on  tiie  13tk 
teptliSl.    iMa^no^XVU 
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a  oasoal  eucoiinter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  Iht 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  dit 
prospect  of  a  navaJ  war  .with  England,  but  the  English  parliameni 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  rOmonstran/oe ;  and  in  a  short  Uhm 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Sev^nl  actions  UkA 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  Nevember  a  deter- 
mined battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,'  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  bj  Van  Tromp  and  De  Buyter,  and  the  English 
squadron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Eng* 
lish  .ships  were  ts^en,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,-  Tromp,  in  bravado,  pkoed  a  brocmi 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  tbe  seack 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  r^oiove  this  difr 
grace;  and  in  the  month  of  February  fc^wing^  1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake>  assisted  by  Dean  and,  JVIonk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp^ 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Buyter,  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little- 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  whiQh  he  con* 
ducted.  In  June  several  battles  were  fought ;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  Uoody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by:  Monk ;  but  as  he  was  animat* 
ing  his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot,  through  tho  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  .  This  event  alone  decided  the  aetiou,  anil 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  dc  .^isive  of  the 
whole  war.  -Peace  wai9  soon  oonduded  on  terms  advantagpous  tc 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  ^e  treaty  of  pacific* 
tion,  (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
df  government,  priyileges,  and  interests^  between  the  two  republics^ 

19.  While  the  W4r  with  HoUand  was  prpgressing,  a  eontroversj 

1.  ThA  Ooodwin  Mand$  ^m  famoos  and  Tery  dangerom  sand  banks,  about  fonr  miles  from 
3m  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  flrom  Dover.  They  are  believed  to  have  onct 
formed  pari  of  the  Kentidi  land,  and  to  have  been  submei^ed  about  tbe  end  oflhc  reign  of 
Afilli^  K.  RuAu.  The  channel  b^ween  them  and  the  main  land  is  called  *  the  Downs,**  a  eel* 
orated  roadstead  for  abipa,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    (Jfa|»  No.  XVI.) 
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had  ariaen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.     Each  wished  to  rule  snprcm^ 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653|)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem 
bers  of  his  own  selection.     The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Baredone^»  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  memberSi 
at  onoo  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
ti  the  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associateB ;  and  it  was  re 
•olved  that  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  theii 
respective  parishes.     A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur 
rendered  their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  ouit  ^f  doors.     (Deo 
12th,  1653.)     Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern-     ^^  ^^^ 
ment,  called  '^  The  Protectorate,"  wa3  adopted,  by  which    fbotbcto- 
tho  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-       *^^* 
tector,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled  for  life  in  the  office  of  '^  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  into  the  right 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  About 
three  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  recognizing  CromwelFs  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hmidred  and 
sixty  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but  although  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  lai^e  majority 
voted  against  it  The- spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  ]  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  lfV55,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  oommonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.    During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  tha 

R*      21 
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isUiid  of  Jamaisa,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  conquered ;  the  treasure* 
ships  <f  the  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe ; 
and  some  nf»yal  rietories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  oonducted 
with  abiV'ty,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
neyer  <nnetioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemied  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  'preserred — ^such  his  skilfal  mimagement  of  pe? 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceedingly  desirous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stem  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  that 
implied  ^n  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abando^iment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re 
fuse  tlt.^t  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
repr&ontatives  of  the  nation. 

22  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  kept 
CrovYiwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him  ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  &vorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended  ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hav- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Kichard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  council 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
Ihe  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.  A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 
xiiL  RB9ro-  contending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

KATioN  OF    a  time  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when 

uonARr.aY.    Q-eneral  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

•iarche<l  into  England  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
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royalty.  Th  is  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  tne  state  of  suspenM 
in  whieh  it  had  long  been  held,  was  receired  with  almost  universal 
joj :  the  Bouse  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  toeient 
authority;  and  oA  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
bf  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acelamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
afiable  in  his  manners^mnd  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
father.  The  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
itB  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it— endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king^s  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  511ed  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  la»v;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taugiit  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  aH  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  the 
aastere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party^  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
geneval  licentiouimesa ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  vn  the 
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filest  asBooiaiea  fit  the  king's  debauohery.  The  ccart  ff  Oharlei 
WM  a  jBK^hooI  of  vioe,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  En^ish  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  o^tenation,  or  with  less 
ii^aee. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  favor  of  all  parties  and  rlaiiffCi 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profiigairf,  tlie 
general  discontent  was  he^htened  bj  his  marriage  with  .Gatheripe,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk^  to  France ;  but  siiU 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  mik  Hel* 
land,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  oa.the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon,  all  thoughts 
of  o^Eensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,*  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of.  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  flrst  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citii^ens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  whUe  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours^  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  ons 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  waa  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk^  the  most  northern  seaport  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  straits  of  Dorer,  Ui  thf 
onner  )>rotinoe  of  French  Flaiidera,  opposite,  and  Unty-aoren  miles  east  ilrom,  tlie  Elpftliili 
town  of  l>:)ver.  Dunkirk  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  -by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders^  m 
960:  in  138S  it  was  burned  by  the  English  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriee 
alternately  belonged  to  tbem  and  to  the  Spaniards  and  French.  C^iorles  II.  sold  it  to  Loula 
KIV.  for  two  httDdied  thousand  ponnda  sterling.  Louis,  aware  of  its  importance,  lortified  it  at 
freai  expense,  but  wi^  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  tc  consent  to  the  ilemol' 
ttoB  of  Its  fbrtlflcations,  and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

SL  Ckatham  i»  ft  eelebnted  naval  and  military  dep6t,  on  the  rivei  Med  way,  twenty-«iglU 
sUea  soutb-eaat  flrom  Loudon.  It  waa  anciently  called  Cetcham,  or  the  village  of  cottage* 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  fbund  In  its  ;Hcliuty.  It  is  this  tows  wliich  gives  tfa«  title  of 
oari  to  the  Pitt  favily.    (JVa^  Nol  XVL 
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eoaflagration  of  Boiiie  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  two-thirds  of  thff 
metropolii},— -consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwelHngSy  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  Aft^  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  by  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
arms,  lo  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda,'  (July  1667,)  by  which  tb« 
Batoh  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,*  in  America,  were  confirmed 
t>  fingland,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nora 
Scotia.*  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XI V.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  combined  armies'of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,^  being  pro* 
mated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
weie  !fi»rced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat.  At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
conclude  a  separate  treaty  bf  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war^  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1 676 
the  iftarriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen* 

1.  Breda  Is  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Holland— prorince  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  river 
Merk,  thirty  aiilet  aortlMMfli  horn  Antwer]).  Breda  la  a  welHbuilt  town,  eatirely  aurrotiiKied 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice 
bi  1590,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied 
the  ganiion  with  fueL  With  ringular  address  he  eontrived  to  introduce  into  the  town,  under 
a  cargo  of  turt,  seventy  dmsen  aoMiers,  wbo»  haYing  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  opened 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  Spin  >Ia  ia 
]03Sk  but  was  finally  Ceded  to  HoHand  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    (Map  Nc.  X  V.) 

3.  JTew  Jfetk^landa^  the  present  New  Yofk,  had  been  conquered  by  the  Eoglieh  In  1404» 
while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  F.nglaiid  in  the 
p  Me>ee8ion  of  the  country. 

3.  The  FVeucb  possoeaioM  in  Aneilea,  embracing  New  Branswick,  Nora  Seotia,  and  the  ad> 
jacent  islands,  were  at  first  called  Acadia,  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Cromwell  in  1654  soon  reduced 
A'Caditt,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  J667. 

1  Ihe  ikmilyor  Or&nft  derlTO  their  tiUe  from  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  tweWe  milM 
In  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  of  which  the  city  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  was 
ttie  cnpit&L  Orange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  ^rausio^  is  situated  on  the  sinal 
river  Meyne,  fiv^  miles  ea«t  of  the  Bhotie,  and  twelve  miles  aonh  of  Avignon.  From  tM 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  oentory  Orange  had  its  own  princes.  In  1531  it  pa»ed,  by  marriage, 
to  the  count  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  this  family  till  the  death,  in  lt02,  r  William  Henry  of 
Naasau-Orange  (William  HI.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
eonteat;  and  It  was  not  V:i  the  peace  of  ntrechft  fft  ITlSthat  thte  little  territory  was  ftaalty 
•eded  to  France.    {Map  Na  XIII.) 

V  .W»vi«"^  or-  VyiM^m,  is  a  towA  of  Flnlland,  province  of  OaeMeriand  on  th*  aoAth  iid« 
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in  1678,  bj  ifhich  the  Batch  provmoes  obtained  honorable  and  ad 

vantageo'is  terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  prmciples  of  the 
Reformation,  yet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  tho  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
•omplish  these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  VrancOi 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  tho  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  whidi  Charles  had 
eommunccd  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail 
ing  discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered, — and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Religion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  sue- 
eessfully  opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king ;  and  at 
length  in  1678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massaore  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oates,  an 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot ;  and 
^n  the  midst  of  the  •  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de 
tected;  and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  were  beheaded,  in  defian<3e  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
XIV.        by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

JAMES  II,  Qcif  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov 
emment,  both  in  church  and  state.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pr<^ 

^  the  Waal,  flfty4hrne  miles  south-east  flroni  Amsterdam.  It  is  known  in  history  flrom  tut 
treaty  cone. uded  there  August  I'Hh,  1678,  and  fh>m  Its  capture  by  the  French  on  theSthol 
6e|>t  17M,  after  a  ■»▼»«  aeUos  i:  wKich  the  allies  were  idei'eated.    (Maj^  Wo»  XV.> 
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rogatives  of  tbe  crown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  abouf 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin 
cerity  of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling)  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  oourt  of  eoclesiash 
tical  commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re 
quired  to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  tc 
Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.* 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejadioei 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  breaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king^s  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in 
terval,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
werc«60  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  tliat  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared  ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

J.  TVtndMr  is  a  smaJ  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twenty  miles  south-west  Horn 
[/>ndon.  It  is  celtoratedf  for  Wimlaor  casUe,  tbe  principal  country  seat  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Ensfbaid,  and  ine  of  the  moat  magnificent  royal  residences  ir  Europe.  The  castle,  placed  <m 
the  summit  of  a  loriy  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embellished  by  most  of  his  suecccsors. 
3n  the  north  and  east  side)  of  the  csistle  is  the  Little  Park,  a  fine  expanse  of  lawn,  comprising 
nearly  five  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  is  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
Diglit  hundred  acres ;  while  mmr  by  is  Windsor  forest^  a  tract  Af.j-Alx  miles  in  cireuinfgreBn^ 
Wkl  out  by  William  the  Oouquoror  tor  the  purpose  -ii  liunling     {Maj^  No.  X  VU) 
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3^  As  die  king  evinced,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  of 
invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  th« 
king'<  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 
Ri^roLu-  ^y  ^^®  arms,  iu  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  libertieSr 

1TON  OF  About  the  middle  of  November,  16S8,  William  landed 
1688.  ^  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abuidoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children.;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  Kevolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  afler  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history.  ^ 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ae 
quiesced  in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.     The  former  gained  the 

attle  of  Killiecrankie*  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 

heir  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 

ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.     In  the  meantime  Louia 

XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KUliecrankie  It  a  celebrated  paaa,  half  a  mile  in  length,  throogb  the  Grampian  hilh  la 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  PerUi,  sixty  milea  northwest  from  Edinburgh.  In  the  battle  of  ]68t 
fought  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pass,  MaclLay  commanded  the  revolutionary  U 
uA  the  fauioua  Graham  of  Ciaverfaouse,  Vaoount  Dundee*  the  troops  of  James  II. 
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famished  Lim  with  a  flpet,  with  which,  in  th«  spring  of  lbd9,  Jamet 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  autumn  of 
1601,  when  the  ^hole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla> 
ration  of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com- 
menced involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  oontinental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  whidi  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
ttie  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  eneroaohm^ats  of  Louis.  An 
ioo  mnt  of  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  conncetion  with 
the  history  of  Franee,  which  country,  under  the  influence  of  Iha 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  stadl^older ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
archy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  indiYidual. 

IIL  French  History: — Wars  or  Loots  XIV — 1.  Daring  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  (162^  -42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  tration  or 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    -oAaDWAi 
queu,  '^  hb  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious."     He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es 
tablished  in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ever  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Eichelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
axecration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
%  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  ruldd  the  kinglom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  ^^  hatabw** 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Und^     AmntHB- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     **a"<>* 
terminated  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  hii 
idmbiistration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,^  in  which  the 

9  •*  War  of  the  Viv$uie"—90  called  becaine  the  first  outbreak  in  Paris  was  eommmce  1  b> 
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magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  citizens,  rose  against  the  arbi 
trary  powers  of  the  governmeDt,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  the  ref 
ormation  of  abuses ;  but  when  the  young  nobility  a£fected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  vain  straggle  for  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
*  Thirty  years'  war'*  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it,* 
yet  France  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  had 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Conde  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,'  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes.*  At  this  time  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;' and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  Franoe,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit ;   while 

trooiM  of  urchins  with  their  slingg—fronde  being  the  French  word  for  **  a  sling.**  In  dcriatoa. 
die  insurgents  were  first  called  frondeurty  or  ^  dii^ers,*'— an  Insinuation  that  their  fofco  waf 
#Ullng,  and  their  ummeiely  mischieC 

1.  ^rrM  is  a  city  of  northern  France,  in  the  former  province  of  Artois,  thirty-three  nAXrn 
•outh-east  from  Agincourt.  Robespierre,  of  infamous  memory,  and  Damtens,  the  assaashi  of 
(iOuis  XV.,  were  natives  of  Arras. 

3.  Valenciennes  is  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt),  near  the  BelgUi 
fr:>ntier.    (.Vap  No.  XV.) 

3.  In  S63  Charles  the  Bold  e8tabliihf4  the  county  of  fUnders.  which,  extended  tnm.  tha 
■traits  of  Dover  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  At  different  times  Flanders  fell  under 
(be  doBiinion  of  Bur' gundy,  Spain,  &c.  Towards  the  beginninsr  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
Was  divided  into  fVench,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders  comprised  the  Frendi 
province  of  that  name.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Ac^oining  this  territory,  on  the  east,  was  Au» 
trlan  Flanders;  and  adjoining  the  latter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  Austrian 
Flanders  are  now  comprised  in  East  «af*.  West  Flanders,  the  two  north-western  fMrovinces  of 
Heigitim  (see  Map  Mo.  XV.,)  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  r»nly  a  amall  pait  of  Eail 
("laaden. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spain,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portngal,  gladl;« 
acceded  to  the  offers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  cnemj. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa^  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re 
Dounce  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  duo 
cessors.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
Knglish  Channel  to  Gravelines ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyreneef 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  Roussillon.'  Thus  France 
assumed  almost  its  present  form  ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franche-Comte*'  and  French  Flanders. 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarin  died,  (March  1661,)  and  Louis,  summoning  his  council,  and  ez 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    louk^xiv 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stern,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
purchase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establiishment  of  numerous 
manufactures,  the  building  of  the  Louvre,*  the  Invalides,*  and  the 

■ 

1.  The  BidoBsoa^  which  rises  In  the  Spanish  territory,  and  falls  into  Ihe  Bay  of  Mscay,  femui 
in  tbe  lattw  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  France  anil  S|)aiii.  A  short  distane* 
trom  its  mouth  it  forms  tlie  small  Isle  of  the  Pheasants,  wliere  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concjuded  in  1659.  The  Bidassoa  was  the  scone  of  important  operations  in  the  peninsulio'  war 
of  1813. 

2.  Oravelines  is  a  small  town  twelve  miles  east  fW>m  Calais.    (Map  No.  XITI.) 

.  3.  RoussUlon^  a  province  of.France  before  tbe  French  Revolution,  was  bounded  on  the  south 
ftnd  casl  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  counts  of 'Roussillon  governed  this  di^ 
rict  for  a  long  period.  The  last  count  bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in  1179.  In  ll6y 
i  was  ceded  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  but  in  1493  it  was  restored  to  the  Iting?  ot  /.ragon,  and  li 
\%S9  was  finally  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    (Map  No.  XII (.) 

4.  Franche-Comtiy  called  also  Upper  Bur' gundy,  had  Bur' gundy  Pniper,  or  Lower  Bar- 
<undy,  on  the  south  and  wesL  Besancon  was  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  the  Stales  cf  th« 
•mperor  Maximilian,  Franche-Ck>mt6  f^U  to  Spain;  but  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1874,  aad 
U  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  in  Europe,  has  not  been  the 
residence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  convened  into  a 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.  Tbe  pictures  are  ileposited  on  the  first  flooi  o!  a  splendid 
ftuoge  of  rooms  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  facing  the  river. 

6.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  (In'-va-lecd)  is  a  hospital  intended  for  the  sttppor'  of  disablwl 
oflhMV  and  soldiers  wno  have  oeen  in  active  service  upwarls  of  thirty  year*     It  eo?m  i 

of  ittarly  seven  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  i  f  tional  instlttttlons  oi'  ^M^om, 
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palace  of  Versailles/  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Langoe- 
doc,'  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  work  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrigues,  Loiiis 
now  began  to  awake  to  projc  cts  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affection 
of  his  people  :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  tho 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  wai 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  ^vent  the  crown  devolved 
upon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province-  of  Brabant,'  by 
which^  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt.  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.     (1667-8.) 

7.  These  ^successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franche-Comte,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur'  gundy, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain,  s^d  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three  Protestant  powers,  for  the   purpose  of  defending    jatholio 

1.  Vertoiilles  is  nine  miles  south-wost  from  Paris.    The  palace  of  Versaillets  cf  prodlgtoiia 
•ize  and  magniOcence,  has  not  been  occupied  by  ihe  court  since  1789.    It  was  much  out  uf  re 
pair,  when  Louis  Philippe  transformed  it  into  what  may  t>e  called  a  national  museum,  intcntod 
to  UluflLmte  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  coimtry  in  arts,  armS}  aod 
civilization.    {Map  No.  XIU.) 

3.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  commencing  at  Cette,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Monfpflte 
and  extenling  to  Toulouse  on  the  Guronne,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  x&ilti^ 
thus  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.    {Map  No.  XI II.) 

3.  Brabant,  first  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  included  the  Dutch  province  <tf 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Belgic  provinces  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Having  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  pt^ssession  of  the  house  of  Bur'  gundy,  it  afterwards  descended  to  Charles  V 
In  the  8e\enteenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern  part,  (now 
(forth  Brubant,)  which  was  thence  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  known  af 
4uatnan  Brabant.  Both  repeatedly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  in  1815  wereift 
elutied  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  revolution  of  183U  North  Brabant  hu 
bero  included  in  IWlland,  and  the  other  provinces,  or  Austrian  Brabant,  in  ItelginoL  (  Way 
No  XV.> 
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Spain  against  Catholic  France.  Louis  receded  before  thi;*  menacitng 
league,  and  b/  restoring  Franche-Comte,  which  he  knew  could  at  any 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,*  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly suspended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  revenge  against  Holland, 
ttie  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  hal  ita 
^f  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
Kngland ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh* 
boring  princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
if  a  hundred  vessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
o  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
iands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket ;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army,  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Mouse  and  the 
Rhine,'  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,*  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saVod  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster 
dam  meditated  submission ;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modem  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
iccure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters,  and  the  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
invoys  of  the  Dutch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis 

1.  A^x4arCkapMe  (a-lah-shahpel')  is  an  old  and  well-bnilt  city  of  the  Prussian  States,  near 
-to  earferu.  ooufiuos  of  Belgium,  eighty  miles  east  of  Brussels.  It  was  the  favorite  residencf 
•f  Chai'Jdmagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  have 
■een  oonduded  in  this  city;  the  first,  May  3d,  1668,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  ttie 
•MODd,  Oct.  18th,  1748,  between  the  diflTereni  powers  engaged  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Austrian  sue 
Dession.  Here  also  was  held  th<^  celebrated  congress  of  the  aUied  powers  in  1818,  (Map  No 
EVIL) 

2.  The  Meiue  and  the  Rhine ;  —see  Map  No.  XV. 

) .  Airtsterdam^  a  famous  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
r.,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuyder  2^.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  arc  all  founded 
>n  pilas,  driven  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  a  soil  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  aiui 
land.  The  State-House,  a  magnificent  building  of  freestone,  is  erected  on  a  f  )undalion  oi 
diirteeu  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pUes.  Numerous  canals  divide  the  city  intc 
^bwot  a  hundred  islands.    (Jiiap  No.  XV.) 
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PriQcie  William  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  being  placed  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Republic,  soon  bucceeded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  ghe  bad  formed 
with  lier  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but.  in  tbo  Span* 
kb  Netherlands,  bis  great  generals,  Conde  and  Turennc,  turning 
npon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  ^tna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
in  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch  fleet  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  find  his  faith- 
ful servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant  "  When  I  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  tbe  bones  of  hit 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimegucn*  tbe 
allies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanisl 
Vethorlands, — all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Comt^ 

pain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assimted  to  the 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  perished,  lost  nothing  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  thi 
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aiber  powers,  ihafc  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  Indcpen 
denoC)  all  lost  something." 

13.  The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimegaen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Al!  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
self tho.  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
Insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  reprosentatiyes,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare: 
in  1684  Grenoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  roaurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moli^ro,  Ra- 
cine, Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Fen^lon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success 
ors,  determined  the  fate  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

1 4.'  The  queen  of  Franpe  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
eomio  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1 685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Pr  :)testant  worship,  and  banished  fi*om  the  kingdona, 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  porta  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal 
k}y8  those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  confiscated  tlieir  property 
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Fr&Doe  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — fiomc 
sav  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  the 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  Hol.and 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor  { 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league  :  anticipating  his  enemiea,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate'  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
tinie  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re- 
oovering  the  thrcne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  wab 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy  Head ;' 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur'  wa*  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  WilHam  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Gape 
La  Hogue  ;*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  T1l6  PalatinatAf  by  which  Is  generally  understood  the  Lower  Palatinate^  or  PaiaUnate  <m 
fh»  Rhine,  was  A  country  of  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bhinei  erabraclog  about  sixte6 
Imiidred  sqaare  miles,  and  now  divided  among  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
Kassau,  Ace    That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  is  still  called  ^  The 
flalstiiiale.'*    th^  Upp^  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  in  Bavaria, 
■nd  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Amberg  was  its  capital.    {Mcp  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Beackf  Head  is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southei  \  coast  of  England,  eightneu  railet 
south-west  IVom  Hastings.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

3  M'amur  is  a  strongly-fortifled  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  iuncUon  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuaa^ 
Ihirty-flve  miles  south-east  fh>m  Brussels.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  Cape  La  Hogue  is  a  prominent  headland  of  France,  on  the  English  Channel,  aiztees 
milea  north-west  of  Cherboorg.    ^JToy  Vo.  XHT.) 
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17.  The  campaign  of  1693  was  fortunate  for  the  French,  who 
gained  the  hloody  bittle  of  Nerwinden'  over  king  William-Hlefeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — ^made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  But  after  this  year  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
ftnd  decisive  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
•xertioDS  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
»  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended 
and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Conferences  for  peace  com- 
monced  in  1696;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,'  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  r^innciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg"  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league  ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XI Y.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  CoTEMPORARY  HiSTORY. — 1.  Besides  France,  England,  Cfer» 
many,  and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliances, 
tbe  strictly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  more 
extended  than  t^at  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  iJie 
histories  of  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 


i.  M'erwinden  Is  a  Hnall  TlUage  of  Belgiam,  about  tbirty4hi»^  milea  s(»atli<ea$t  U^m 
Sl  Rjfswick  is  a  small  tpvn  in  the  west  of  Hollandi  two  milos  south-east  trom  Hague»  anA 
ttkirty-4lT6  fbQtfk-west  from  Amsterdam.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  terminated  what  is  known  in 
Amerlcac  liistory  as  **■  King  William's  War,**— a  war  between  the  FVench  and  die  Bagllali 
American  ooloniesi  attended  with  numerous  inroads  of  tlie  Indians,  wlip  were  \m  alliance  witli 
flie  French    (MapJlfo.^\.) 

S.  Strasi%rff  is  an  ancient  fortified  city  on  the  west  banic  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  former  proT> 
iflce  of  Alsaee.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Clo  Tfs,  in  504.  The  modem  bull<IUng,  however,  was  began  in  1015,  but  not  finished  tiU  the 
fifteenth  oratury.  Its  spire  reaches  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  four  hundred  and  rixty-dl 
teet  aboot  eeven  feet  higher  than  St  Petri's  in  Rome,  tt)d  about  Aire  iMfc  higher  than  Ibe 
pwt  ^vmniid  or  JbMp%    (Ma^9  Kos.  XIII.  and  XVII.) 
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iho  Northern  States  are  sejen  growuig  in  importanoe,  and  beginning 
to  tt^e  part  in  European  politics ;  while,  abroad,  colonies  are  planted 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nations 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation  that  the  three  Scandi- 

navian States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

awKABEr,     contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  not 

^^^        until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,  * 

in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  thej 

KH>k  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  south^n  neighbors, 

vben,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroio  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 

and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 

Under  Oustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 

greatest  height ;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 

continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI^  Swedish 

history  offers  little  further  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  student 

until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in   1697,  the  extraordinary 

events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  een- 

tury,  is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do 
mestic  contentions  among  the  nobility,  aad  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  .Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
Lowest  state  of  ^^^adation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term.,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1 674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  des:tinies  of  his  ill-fated  count-ry.  Hia  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,'  gained,  with  a  com- 
parative y  small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulmen, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  bad  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  tht 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna'  in  1683.     A 

1.  Kotiim  is  now  an  important  fortreas  of  Mutb-weatara  Eussia,  situated  on  tlM  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  in  the  prorince  oi  Bessarabia.    The  lurks  strongly  fortified  it  It  i7i8,  but  tf 
WMJUooessively  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1730, 176Q,  and  1738.    (Man  No.  X  Vli.) 
.  S.  FienmOf  thb  ca|»ital  of  tbe  Austrian  empire^  Is  od  the  southeni  bank  of  the  Danwbe,  tknn 
MMtrad  and  tnirty  miles  south-east  from  tteriin  and  eight  bun  Irea  nilds  boiu^wmi  atm 
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reYolt  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  dominion  of  Anstria,  and  an  alii 
ance  formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  tw9 
montiis,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
lown  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul* 
men  camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  Not  to 
us,  O  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavenng 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.     "  Can  you  not  aid  me  1"  said  he  to  the 

untantino]^  Po|nilation  about  three  'hnndred  aad  eerenty  thousand.  In  Roman  histcry 
Vienna  is  known  as  yindabona^  (see  Map  No.  VI  [I  ^)  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place 
where  Marcus  Aarelius  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  mRrgraves  or  dukes  held  Vienna 
till  the  middle  of  tht*  thirteenth  ocntury  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
bouse  of  Hapsbni^.  In  1-184  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
the  seat  of  bis  court  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  it  has  l>een  the  usual  residence  of  the 
ard>duke»  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  trom  the  city  l« 
Bdk(»iL'>runu,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  H  was  twice  occupied  by  Napo* 
tooa:  thtt  tnoty  of  Sdiunbruna  was  signed  In  it  )n  1808,  and  hen  the  4«ke  of  Bakhttadt,  torn 
•r  Napoleon,  died  \  1 1832.    (Map  No  K  VII.) 
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efaam  of  the  Tartars,  who  parsed  bhn  among^  the  fiigitives.  ''  I  kDOU 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  that  with  such 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight  Look  at  the  sky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  03." 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o^cloek  Sobieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses^ 
Iheir  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity—of oiviLLzation — ^had  prevailed;  the  wave  of  Mussulmsn 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and  Poland — unhappy  Poland  I  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  was 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  aad  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  RussiUy  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
Jbe  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  tho 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Russia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  exer 
fciiOns  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  sma]\ 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  constructed  the 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  adyan 
tageous  port  of  Azof,*  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  ot 

1.  The  tea  of  Aiofy  the  Po/aw  Mmotis  of  the  ancients,  oommuntcetes  by  the  narrow  atnit  of 
ITenicale,  (an.  Gmwuriau  Boapvnuj)  with  Ibe  norlb-weatern  angle  of  the  Black  See.  Tl» 
port  of  Asof  it  at  the  m  }uth  of  the  Don,  at  the  nortb-easteru  exiremitv  of  the  tea  ol  AaoH 
Ihe  lown,  anciently  called  7lBa«a,  a*^  in  the  midUle  agea,  Tnut,  onoe  laii  an  extevivt  tiadi 
bu*.  U  now  Out  falling  into  decay. 
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ihe  Black  Sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  cotn 
menced  a  system  of  iotemal  improveracDts,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,'  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  ami 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,"  a  city  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capita] 
oi  Ills  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Westcns 
Surope  oiver  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  Ir.aru 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship- building  and  navigation ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  cxperi- 
ence.  He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  nnd  liv 
ing  like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay :  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  prindpal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanieal 
Bdence,  and  aooompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instmeting  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkey^  during  the  reign  of  Solymao 
the  Magnificent,  the  eotemporary  af  the  emperor  Charles 

v.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banki 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man prfde  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  ^n tinned  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen* 
dom  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
tiie  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

L  The  Dwina  here  mei  tioned  rises  near  the  soaroes  of  the  Volga,  and  empties  into  th«»Giitf 
of  Riga,  in  the  Baltic,  ntn»  mil^  l>elow  Riga.  Another  riyer  of  the  same  name  falls  ^nto  ttie 
White  Sea,  tbirty-llTe  miles  below  Archangel. 

2.  The  FW^a,  or  Wolff a^  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  has  its  sources  in  central  Rnssk.  and 
ts  month  In  the  C&spian  8i-fu  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  thie  In* 
Vema!  traflBe  of  that  empire ;  but  it  is  said  that  its  waters  ai«  decrearing  in  depth,  and  Uiat 
MoidlNuilrs  are  Iiec4imiiig  serious  obstacles  to  its  navigation. 

8.  8t,  PeUrsburffy  the  modem  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cltiea  of 
Borope^  la  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  at  its  entninoe  into  the  Gclf  of  FbuaoA 
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ployed  in  the  niege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southen  Sreece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  ^nta/ 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Oarlowits* 
in  1699,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte;*  Transylvania, 
Bclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria i 
Podolia/  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,*  remaining  in  the  pos- 
fessioa  of  Poland,  while  Russia  retained  hdr  conquests  on  the  BlaAk 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  its 

V     ITALY  .  "^  *^ 

people  merits  a  passing  notice.  The  Reformation  had 
destroyed  the  politiedl  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
'<  States  of  the  Church  ;^'  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov> 
inees  of  the  j^eninsula,  as  weU  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautiful 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous*  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  oince  poor  and  miserable.  The  effects  of  Spanish  rule  arc 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  onee  populous  valley  of  Lom- 
bardy.  *'  The  Spaniards^"  herennarks,  "  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Zenta  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Daiii 
iibe,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  from  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  this  town 
it  varioiMy  s^led  Zenta,  Kentha^  Zeuta,  and  Zeiitha.)    {JUmp  No.  X  VU.) 

2.  Carlotoiti  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube^  ftbool 
fllty  miles  south  of  Zenta.    iMap  No.  XVII.) 

3b '  Yransflitani^  is  the  most  enstcm  proiiirae  of  the  Anslrian  Mnpira,  lying  east  of  Ifunguy 
•Dd  north  of  the  Turkish  province  of  VVallachia.  It  is  divided  principally  among  three  di»^ 
tSnct  races, — the  Magyai^  the  Szeklcr  or  Siculi,  and  the  Saxon.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SeUvtmia^  a  provinise  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regai^^  a*  forming  a  pari  irf"  liim 
gaiy,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  ioathi 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Pod»lia^  now  a  provkne  of  soul  l^western.  Russia,  lies  along  Uw  «aaiBrm  bank  of  tlia 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes ;  but.  In  1569,  it  was  united  to  Foiand.  11 
bat  belonged  U>  Russia  sioee  17%).    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  Urkaine^  (a  word  signifying  **  the  frmUier^")  was  an  extensive  4M>antry  In  tl»  aontti 
pastem  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  ttie  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  Gbackow, 
■nd  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  chief  town.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  Porte— the  Ottoman  court,  so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  sultanas  palace  where  Jnatkie  If 
■dnlnliterMt ;  a»  the  Sublime  Voru.    L.  portal  Fr.  porte^  **  adoor  or  gate.** 
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Ihree  handled  thotumnd  sotds :  they  left  in  it  scarce! j  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories :  they  left 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
cmora  of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armieS)  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlandsi 

1 1.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin 
^strative  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
witb  ^Ke  fearf\il  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  Ad  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  freney  by  Castilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
tssassinatlons.  Risings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, <Mr  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  ooce  resisted  suocessAilly 
battalions  <e>f  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  durinf 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  event»,   to   which  we  have  not  already  al- 
hided,  that   mark   the  history  of  the  Spanish  |)enin-         ^ 
Bula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion     Spanish 
of   the   Moors,   the   revolt  of  Portugal,   and   the   ac-   "»»n»«'^ 
knowledgment  of  the   independence   of   Holland.     Twice  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  IVIoors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;   they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  lAieir 
will,   to  receive   Christian  baptism.      Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promiaing  ic  riae  on  the 
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Irst  Bigtial.  This  oircumstan^'^ieootning  known,  the  expulrion  of  Hm 
whole  bo^y  was  decreed,  and  tLs  cruel  mandate  was  earried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  tiioasand  of 
the  most  ingcmious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  eoamusmitj  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numberSj  by  making  a 
ptofession  of  Christianity,  we^e  permitted  to  remain.  Ihia  waa  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
tho  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13,  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spiun  in  1580,  partly  by  oon* 
quest,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  unicm  failed  to  giv«  latisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  coutitry.  Finding  themselves,  ground  to  the  dust  by  .intole?* 
able  taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per* 
Mms  insuhed,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organized  a 
^eneral  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Bf  aganza,'  wilh  the  title 
of  John  ly.  To  complete  the  hiuniliation  of  Spain,  eight  jears  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,*  she  was  compelled  to  4ieknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  HoUxmd,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truQ0  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  p^iod,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Bo 
man  Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  whil?  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  waa 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  an^ng  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  £urope.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  .noble  aims 
and  results  of  Christian  civilisation. 

{4i  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

^^^        merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  ol 

ASIATIC     imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 

vATioiiB.     g^neyjiiy  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were,  enervated 

I.  Bragamta  is  a  town  at  flw  iu>ith-ea«teni  extremity  of  FortugBL  In  1449  it' was  ereetwl 
Into  a  dncbj,  uid  in  164Q|  John,  eighth  duke  of  Braganza,  ascended  the  PcrtuguoM  throne. 
■Oder  the  title  of  Jolm  IV.  His  deeeendanta  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portagal,  and 
hate  alio  acquiied  tliat  of  Bnudl.  The  town  and  surroonding  dtslilct  of  Braginsa  siill  belcag 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  aa  the  duke  of  Braganza.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

I.  Mututer^  a  town  of  Westphalia,  is  ninety-flve  miles  norlh-east  ttom  Aiz-la^hapeHe.  TSm 
fe«ig;jrof  MuasSerwaaapaiiortfaatorWestidiaUa.  See  We  iphalia,  p.  300.  (Jtfigr  Kb.  X\  i«; 
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by  luxury,  and  the  taartial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  inuoli 
firom  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  the  Affghans,  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  ro^-al  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  by  which  the 
Manehoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Taitars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empirC)  after  a  war  of 
Iwcnty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shuncby 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manchoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  % 
gencnnu  and  enlightened  monarch ;  and  his  sou  and  successor 
Kanghy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the .  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  tho  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungssebe  succeed' 
ed  to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  &ther.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  templeS)  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English   ^^^^  ^^^ 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  nial  estab- 
tnd  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the.  ^'s*****'"*' 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam'  in  South  America,  ano 
m  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  oz^pturing,  from 
Ibc  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
ti>  h  )ld  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
Kew  Amsterdam,  now  New  Tork.     In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

.  SMrinaniy  or  Dutch  Guiana,  is  on  the  north-eaatern  coast  of  S>Hith  America,  haying  lYeacb 
Qoiana  on  the  eaat,  and  English  Guiana  on  the  west. 

SL  The  JMa/jKcatf,  oC  which  ABi.boyna  it  the  priadpal,  are  a  ekiatcr  of  small  iiAandp  icgVt 
of  Aoatnlia  or  New  Holland,  aivi  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
ddefly  for  the  prodUiTtion  of  vpwjta,  perliealarty  nutmegs  uid  doves.  When  In  1511  the  Poiv 
togueae  discovered  these  islands,  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portugueee  had 
•Imest  the  Mil  Ue  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  till  tlie  begmning  of  the  seventeenth  centwyi 
when  The  Dutch  took  be  idands  from  them.    Stnee  1706  the  Moluccas  have  been  twice  oo» 

irtd  by  the  fingUsh,  but  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  they  were  reaioAd  to  the  Dutch. 

e* 
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in  tlie  island  of  Java;—- iibout  the  same  time  they  wrested  the  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1G50  they  seized  and  colonized 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portugese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.*  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulationS| 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
ause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  l^e  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
tast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  aH  Europe ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
Bnglish  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  Who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 
seas. 

18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  tlie  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  posi^bly  be  conooiyed. 

19  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev* 
imteCrUth  century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
ether  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importar 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly- discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar*  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1,  Ceylon,  ts  a  large  ifllaad  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  eouthem  extromity  of  Hlfr 
doflfan.  The  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Geylon  and  €k>Ghin>€hina,  is  it*  moat 
ralaable  production.  Extensive  rains  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  Ate,  show 
fhai  Ceylon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  civilize<l  country. 
After  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795,  the  English  took  pnnnnnimi 
ef  jCnylou,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1402,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them.  * 

i.  Madagasear  is  a  large  istsnd  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  from  wbiob  it  ie  sepf 
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wbicb  proyed  fotue  on  account  of  the  extreme  unliealtliinefls  of  ibf 
island.  In  1672  the  French  purchai^  the  town  of  Pondichcrrr,' 
in  Hindoo  can,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  estiiblished  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  snccess ;  but  the  place  was 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  patch  and  the  Engliidi,  imtil, 
finally/  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
prmcipal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent 

2C  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  Bast  Indies ;  and  in  the  yeai 
f600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elizi^beth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
small  part  of  the  island  of  Java,*  Fort  St.  G^rge  at  Madras,'  the 
island  of  Bombay,*  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta*  in  1699, 

ntod  by  Mpzaml>iqu«  Caumnel.  So«n  After  the  peaos  oi  181S  Um  FreiMh  fanned  aevwal  MBall 
colonies  on  the  easterh  coast  of  the  isluiid  ;  and  from  1818  to  18SS5  tb^  English  missionaries  had 
tfome  suceess  iu- converting  the  natives ;  but  rinee  the  latter  period  the  mfsfllonarias  have  been 
ferbiddeo  to  approach  the  island,  add  Madagascar  may  now  be  reckoned 'among  (he  barbarooa 
countries  or  eastern  Aftica. 

1.  Pondicherry  is  a  town  of  Ilhtdostan,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  eighty  mfles  south-west 
fkom  Madraa.  Populatloa  about  flfty-tve  thousand.  The  French  prewssioos  in  India,  oom- 
prising  Pondicherry,  Chamlemagore,  Karicol  in  the  Camalic,  Mab6  in  Malibar,  and  Vanaon  in 
Orissa,  with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
dxty-4lx  thousand,  of  whom  one  thoaauiid  are  whites. 

5.  Jaoa  is  a  kirge  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  south  of  Borneo^  belonging  jiriacipally  to 
the  Dutcl),  an'l  the  centre,  as  well  as  tlie  roost  valuable,  of  their  possessions  in  the  "East  Area, 
•  littlo  lets  tlyui  that  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Population  between  fl%-e  and  aix  mlllfoiiA 
The  P)rtugiicse  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  15QS.  The  latter  fbunded  Batavia  in 
•619.  in  itf  11  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  held  till  1810,  when.  In  pursuance  of  tba 
Ci  'tity  of  Ptiiris,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

7i  Madr**  is  a  large  city  on  tlie  soulh<eastem  coast  of  Hindosian,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  tly>usand.  Miilras  it 
badly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  flrst 
leqwIsiUon  made  In  India  Uy  the  Dritisb,  who  obtaiiied  it  by  grant  from  the  rajah  of  Dijiiagur, 
In  l^%  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  The  fort  was  besieged  in  1702  by  one  of  Aurung- 
lObe^s  generals;  and  in  1744  by  llie  French,  to  whom  it  surrendered  after  a  bombanlmerl  of 
tbn-e  <tn}-B.  It  was  restored  to  tlie  English  at  the  peace  of  Ai  x>la4?hapelle,  and  successfully  su» 
tvned  a  mttnorable  siege  by  the  French  under  lAlly  in  17S8-0 ;  since  which  it  has  experienced  no 
hoi'.ile  atlaclL.  Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  the  same  name,  which  embrace* 
the  whole  of  Pouth  Hiiidostan,  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  north  fl-om  Cape  Coraorln. 

4.  Bombay '.%  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  •veste-'n  coast  of  Hindosian,  ten 
knndred  and  flft^'  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  abcut  two  hundred  and  forty 
ibousaLl.  It,  15%  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  U 
wm  ceded  to  Charles  !(.,  in  lOGl,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine's  dowry;  and  in  J66^  it  was 
WuiMfSMTed,  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  t^ui  pounds  slerliQg 
Boon  ifter  it  realized  to  the  company  a  re\'enue  of  three  thousand  poundi  a  year.  Boml^y  is 
the  capital  of  tiie  presidency  of  the  same  name. 

6.  QUiuUa,  thfl  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East,  is  situated  on  the  easleni  "ida 
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tim  wh<^  inhabited  by  inly  »  few  hundred ,  Europeans,  formed  the 
extent  of  their  East  India  posaessiona  Snch  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginningi  and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that  *'  now 
rules  oyer  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
&  tribute  of  more,  than  thre^  millions  annually,  possesses  an  amy 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  has  princes  for  its  8enrant% 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty.*' 

21.  llhe  first  ^uooessful  attempt  at  American  colonization '  by  the 
English  was.  the  settlement  of  Jamesto^,  in  Virginia,  in  the.yeat 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek| 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  freedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  English 
formed  settlements  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia^ 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonized  until  the  year 
1733 ;  tiie  Dutch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
bf  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century  .« 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  The  early  colonists^ 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religions  faith  and  worship ; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  indapendence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Americaii  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all,— • 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
alted heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue ;  but  to  American 
eitizens  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  tne  develop 
ment  and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  sue- 

«r  the  riTer  Hoogly,  the  most  wettera  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  one  bandred  miles  (W>m  »» 
entnaoe  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Resident  population  al>out  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Hm  English  flrst  made  a  settlement  here  in  1690,  when  Calcutta  was  but  a  smaU  vUlage,  in 
iMblted  chiefly  by  husbandnken.  In  1756  a  Bengal  chief  dispossessed  the  English  of  their  ietti» 
■m,  bm  it  was  retaken  by  Oolonei  aive  in  the  following  year,  since  ▼  hich  it  has  beea  qiii«r|| 
by  the  British,  and  risen  to  'ts  present  degree  of  Importance 


oeediDg  tiiDc  has  perfeotod  to  tho  Lappineu;  and  gloiy  of  <mr  cotmtry, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughoat  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  general  history  like  the  present  wo  cannot  hope  to  do 
sach  a  suhject  justice ;  and  instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  oompend  of  our  early  lannals,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Amercan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  tiim. 
•id  with  some  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  yovtft 
WQI  early  make  himself  familiar,  before  he  enters  apoo  the  atodf  of 
&•  fenera!  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

TUB   EIGHTEENTH  CENTOET. 

•  WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  ASJ>  CLOSE  OP  THB 

REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

A!IAI«Y(I&  L  Pnde  and  ambitioa  of  Louis  XIV.  Eventa  that  l«l  to  th»^wwt\)t 
l|iuiish  SoeoMsioiu"  Enolaud,  GuRMAirr,  aud  Holland,  dbclarb  war  aoaihiit  Frarcsi 
TnSL— S.  Ckuaes  that  indaced  England  to  engage  iu  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
kf  king  William.  Qaeen  Aiine.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Aiutria  and  Eiig*and.  Tha 
IVench  generals.— 4.  The  campaign  or  17(h2.  Naval  erents.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  Events 
9r  ITOSL— ^.  EvBNrs  or  1704.  [Blenheim.  Glbraliar.]— 4t.  Evknts  or  1705  and  I70li.  French 
.esses.  [Ramilliee.  Mons.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  OTertures  of  peace.  Campaign  or 
1707.  [Almanza.  Toulon.]  Evknts  or  1706.  [Oudenarde.  Brussels.]— 8.  Sutferings  of  tbs 
rVench  In  the  year  17(>9.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 0.  Louis  In  vain  seeks  |ieaoe  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  [Malplaquet.]  Successes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  dorooatis 
Bktsfortunes.— 10.  Duath  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  tbs 
war.— IL  Trbatt  or  Utrkcht,  April  llth,  1713.  [Minorca.  Newfoundland.  Hudaon*sBaj 
nritory.    St.  Christopher.    Radstadt.    Lisle.    Alsaoe.]— 1^  Death  of  Louis  XIV.   Cbaractbi 

»f  TBB  RXIGN  or  LOUIB  XIV. 

U,  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XIL  OF  SWEDEN. 

L  Tab  north  and  kast  or  Etropk  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Boarinniiif 
Of  the  reign  of  the  Russian  monarch.— 3.  Leading  object  with  the  Czar.  He  is  induced  to  eo- 
{age  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [Livonia.  Rign.]—:^  Sweden.  Reported  chantcte. 
9f  Charles  XII.  The  Swedi'  h  council,  and  declarations  of  Charles.  Change  in  the  kingH 
rtiaracter. — 4.  Broinning  or  hostilitirb  against  Swbdrn,  In  the  year  1700.  [Sleswick. 
B.istein.  Narva.]  Charl' 9  humbles  I3enmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 5.  lite  Polish  king.  C  buries 
marches  against  Narva  — fi.  Signal  drtrat  or  tiik  Russians  at  Narva.  Remark  of  the 
Ozar.  Superstiti<m  o'  the  Russians.— 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Charles 
— 8.  VicTOKiKs  o'Charlks  IN  THB  TKAR  1703.  [Courlaud.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  Polidi 
king  deposed,  .^ultusk.]  Charles  decli  nes  the  sovereignty  of  Poland. — ^9.  Increase  of  his  powet 
Atid  influence.  [Borysthenes.]  His  views,  and  plans,  for  the  future.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
•nccesses,  of  the  Czar.  [Neva.  Ingria''— II.  March  or  Charlks  into  Rusria',  1707-8, 
[Sroo.ensko.]— IS.  Passage  of  the  Desna.  .Desna.]  Misfortunes  of  Charles.— 13.  Situation  of 
(he  Swedish  army  in  the  winter  of  170S-9  Advance  of  Charles  In  the  Spring,  ^ultowa.] — 14. 
fle^e  and  Battlr  or  Pdltowa.  Escape  of  Charles.  [Bender.  CampbelPs  description  of  the 
catastrophe  at  Pultowa.]— 15.  Important  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pullowa.— IC.  Warlike  vieTTi 
itill  entertained  by  Charles.  He  enlists  thi  Tprxs  in  his  favor.  Treaty  between  the  Russians 
and  Turks.  [I^i^th.] — 17.  Lengthened  stay  of  diaries  in  Turkey.  Rbturn  or  Charlks.— 18. 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Evknts  or  1715.  [Stock- 
holm.] Siege  of  Stralsund.  Irruption  into  Norway.  Project  of  a  union  with  Russia.  Death 
or^CHARLKs,  1718.  [Frederickshull.]— 19.  Change  in  Swedish  affairs.  Peace  with  Russia, 
ptystad.]— SO.  Charactkr  or  Crarlbs  thb  TwBLrrH.    [Dr.  Johnson*s  descripiion  of  himi 

-Si.  Death  and  cuaractkr  or  Pbtbr  thb  Grbat. 

111.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

1.  Efltocts  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    Ecropran  Aluancb  for  guaranteeliig  the  falflhiient  ol 
«•  treaty     i^in  flnall^  oompniled  to  acoirde  to  it.— ft.  War  bbtwbrm  EM»hAMt>  mm»  flvaur 
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1739.  Its  cnueee.— >3.  C*trss8  or  tbb  wae  or  thc  AuaiiUAif  ■vcctnttoiv.  fPn^SiBsM 
Miietion.]— 4.  Claims,  and  designa,  npon  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  position  of  England.>-& 
Plan  of  Tnie  coamtion  aoainst  Austria.  Invasion  of  Austria,  1741.  The  diet  of  Frank- 
fort. [Frankfort.]  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Hungarians.  Evknts  or  1743  and  1743.  [Munich. 
Dottingen  ]--6.  Successes  and  revises  **(  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1744.  Tlie  Austrian  general. — 7. 
Death  of  Charles  Albert,  1745.  Successes  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Francis  l.~€.  Events  in  Italy  In  1745.  [Piedmont.]  Events  of  the  iw 
rAsiOH  or  k  !f«LAifD,  4745-6.  [Edinbui^h.  Preston-pans.  Culloden.]  Cruelties  of  the  Bng 
■ah.'-ft.  EvKNTS  IN  America,  1743>6.  [Cape  Brelon.]>-10.  Evknts  or  17Mi-7.  Trkatv  o» 
AiZ'i.A^^UArKLi.K,  OeU  1748.    In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  partlet. 

rv    THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR  :-1756-(0. 

I.  Tba  lisRT  TCAR8  OF  PKACK  that  foTlowcd  the  treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelte.  CArscs  TBAf 
fBRCATRNKD  ANOTHRR  1VAR.--5E.  EUist'India  colouial  difficulties  between  Franco  and  England 
>^  North  American  difllculiiea.  Bkoinnino  or  iiostilitiks  in  1754.  Bmddock*s  defeat, 
n&5. — 1  The  connected  interests  of  all  the  European  Slates.  The  relations  between  Prussia 
tnd  Aofltria.  Europkan  Alliances  growing  out  of  tbem. — 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
PirnMia.— 6.  FirsV  Campaign  op  FRtcnKRic,  175G.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  1758.  The  Bret  campaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  of  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  Kolin.  [Kolin.]  General  Invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  In 
Germany.— 0.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic  [Uerffli.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  arm^. 
Frederic  advances  Into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossback.  [Rossback.]— 11. 
Results  of  the  battle.  Fredericks  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.— IS.  The  English 
tad  llanoveirians  resimie  iheir  arms.  AOhirs  In  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  LIssa.  [Lisea.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.— 14.  Successes  of  the  duke  of 
Rmnswick,  1758.  Frederic  In  Silesia— escafx;s  ttom  the  Austrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [Olmutz.]— 15.  Battle  of  Zorndorf.  [Zorndorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
of  Hochkirchen.  [Hochkirchen.]  Results  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Losses  of  the  French  in  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  I75!i.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf. 
[Kunersdorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  duko 
of  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies.— 19.  Losses  of  Frederic  in  the 
campaign  of  1700.  He  defeats  the  enemy  at  Liegnitz  and  Toi^au.  [Liegnitz.  Torgau.]— 90. 
The  campaign  in  Germany.— 21.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  I>o«ses  of  Spain  and 
France.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Belleisle.  Guadaloupe.]— 23.  The  campaign  of  1761.  Coldness 
of  England,  and  change  In  the  Russian  councils.— 23.  General  pkacr  op  1763.  The  results,  to 
England— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  military  charactkr  op  Frkdkric. 

V.  STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

].  Gbnkral  piacb  in  Europk.  Results  of  the  '*  Soven  Years*  War.**  EflbrU  of  Fredenc 
Jbr  the  good  of  his  people.— 2.  Franck  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Accession  of  Lonis  XVI.— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mol- 
Javia  and  Wallachia.]  Dismkmbkrmknt  op  Poland,  1773.— 4.  Statb  op  parties  in  En  •!  and. 
Taxation.  Resignation  of  the  eari  of  Bute.— 5.  The  Grenville  ministry.  The  case  of  Mr 
Wilkes.— 6  The  subject  of  Amkrican  taxation.  The  Stamp  Act.— 7.  Misfortunes  of  Eiiulund 
IT  her  attempts  to  coerce  the  Americans. — 8.  Oi^nino  op  thb  war  ivith  tub  coloniks.— 9. 
EcROPKAN  relations  OP  Ekgland.  Aid  exteihled  to  the  Americans.— 10.  Capture' of  Bur- 
goyna,  1777,  and  alliance  between  France  and  the  American  States.— II.  Begin- 
ning of  the  WAR  BETWEEN  Francb  AND  ENGLAND.— 12.  War  In  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. St.  Lucia.]- J3.  Hostilllies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
there.- 14.  War  between  Spain  and  England.  Events  ol  1779.  [St.  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
—15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fleet  captured  by  the  SpaniardSf 
—16.  The  English  claim  of  the  right  of  search.  Armed  nedtralitt  aoainst  Ensland. 
Principles  of  the  Neutrality.  General  concurrence  in  tbem. — 17.  Ruptukb  between  Enalanb 
sun  Holland.— 18.  Capture  of  Si.  Eustatia  by  the  English.  [St.  Eustatit..]- 19.  The  Spaniards 
•ooqoer  West  FlorUhu  The  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  btttlt 
off  tlM  ooBBt  of  Holland.    [Dogger  Bank.1— 20.  Resulu  r  f  the  war  between  EnaUnd  «nd 
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k«  AMirfMUi  «^MilM.  po».fcffixiMoee  of  tlie  war  in  Europe.  SI«giB  of  Gfbnltar,  1781,  and  d» 
itmctlon  of  the  Spanish  works.— 21.  Minorca  talcen  by  Spain,  178:2.  Losses  of  the  English  is 
the  West  Indies.  [Bahtimas.]  Naval  yiciory  of  the  English.  [Carribee  isla]Kia.j~2i.  Uon* 
ttnued  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Preparations  for  an  assaiiK.— 23.  The  assault,— 94.  Generous  condue 
of  the  British  seamen.  Results  of  the  assault.— 25.  The  war  in  tub  East  Indiks.  Aocouot 
of  Hyder  All.  [Mysore.  Seringapatatn.]— 2&  Successes  of  Hyder  All  and  his  son  llppoo 
tefb,  in  1780.  Erents  of  1781-2.-27.  tippoo  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  English,  1783.  B» 
iMWslof  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo,  17W.— 28.  Tesatt  or  1782.  Gbkcra^ 
TRKATT  OF  1783,  hetweeA  En|4and,  France)  and  Spain.  Its  terms.— 29.  Bemarks  upon  tkt  mi 
cf  the  ReTolution. 

VL  THE  FRENCH  REVQLUTION. 

L  The  DcKocKATic  sniuTof  the  American  RerolaUon :— its  Influenceupon  F^encli  aaelelf. 
•  Z  fitate  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  X  V.-^  Louis  XVI.  Hia  chnwdec— 4 
PiifAMciilt  mrricuLTiBs.  Efforts  of  Turgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  opposition  which  tlieyen 
eoontered.— &  The  system  of  Galonne,  and  its  results. — 6.  l-.rienne  calls  The  Statkb-GbkkraIi 
—7.  Removal  of  Brienno,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  The  policy  of  the  court.— 8.  The  general 
agitation  throughout  France.  The  eviU  to  be  complained  of.  The  clergy-  and  the  nobilitj. 
The  philosophic  party.  The  calling  of  the  States^neral — ^a  revolutionary  measure.  Demandi 
of  the  Commona.  Rerndta  of  the  elections.— :9.  New  difllculty  at  the  opening  of  the  Stateai 
general.  Its  flual  settlement.— 10.  E#iect  of  the  triumph  of  the  third  patate,  Rkvolutiokaet 
ST  ATI  or  Paris.  Attack  upon  the  Bastile,  1789. — 11.  Louis  throws  himself,  for  support,  upon 
the  popoUtf  party.— 12.  The  eflbct.  Revolutionary  movements  throughout  France.  Grkat 
Political  cuanqrs.- 13.  Two  months  of  quiet.  Faiunb,  ANn  mubs^  in  Paris.  Xlie  mob  ai 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  family  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  New 
ComxiTCTiON.  Marshalling  or  Partiks.  The  Jacobin  club.— 15.  Its  ebaracter.  IM 
leaders.  Mirabeau.  His  character,  and  death.— I fi.  Thb  EMi^RfNT  Nobility.  [Goblentz.1 
ATTBNmcn  BscArB  or  thb  royal  family,  1791.  The  king  swears  to  support  the  new  con* 
Btitution.  DiMoIution  of  the  **  Constituent  Assembly.**— 17.  The  ^  Legi:>lative  Assembly." 
Chief  parties  in  it.  Growing  influence  of  the  Jacobins. — 18.  First  acts  of  the  l^slati  ve  aasem 
bly.  Object  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  DBCLARKn  aoainbi 
Austria,  1792.  Real  causes  of  the  war.— 19.  Collection  of  forces,  and  invasion  of  France 
The  effocts  produced  in  France. — SO.  Massacrb  or  thb  10th  or  Acoust.  Acta  of  the  A» 
■embly.  Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouriez.— 21.  Massacrbs  or  Septbubbr.— 22.  Victoriet 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Marseilles  Hymn.]— 23.  Decree  of  the  National  Convention 
Trial  and  exbcuit  'n  of  Louis  XVI. 

[1793.]  24.  Fall  or  the  Girondists. — ^25.  Rule  of  the  Jacobins.— 26.  The  Reiom  u> 
Terror.  Execution  of  the  queen.  TRiuMra  or  Infidelity.— 27.  Divisions  among  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Fall  or  the  Dantonists.- 28.  War  against  Europe. — ^29.  Detection  of  Do- 
mourle&— 30.  Fateof  CusUne.— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  other  quafier&*~d3.  In- 
■URRECTioN  or  La  Vendbe.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Saumur,  and  defeat  at  Nantea. 
[Saumur.j  R^>eated  defeats  of  the  Repablleans.  [Torfou.]— 33.  Cruelties  of  the  Republicana. 
The  Vendeans  cross  into  Brittany.  [Cholet.  Chateau  Gonthier.]— 34.  Olostng  scenea  of  tba 
Vundean  war.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savenay.  The  Veudean  leaders.}— 35.  iNsirRRBCTioN^  in 
\n%  sotTTH  or  France.  Marseilles  and  Lyons.- 36.  Siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
-37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1794.]  38.  Progress  of  the  Revolution  after  the  foU  of  Danton.— 39.  Fall  or  RoBBsrinaRBi 
and  end  or  THE  Reign  or  Terror.— 40.  Military  condition  of  France. — 41.  The  English  vio* 
iDRiooa  AT  SHA,  and  TAB  Faencb  o»  THE  LAND.  [Biscay.]— 4&  Sbcomd  PAEtrnoM  or  Po< 
land.— 43.  Third  partition  or  Poland. 

[1795.]  44.  Dissolution  of  thk  first  coalition  against  France.  Austria,  England, 
and  Rasflla.-^&i  Internal  oondlti<Mi  of  France.  Tbb  New  CoNSTiTtmoM^— 46.  IntintmECTHMi 
in  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon.— 47.  Military  ovents  of  lYSSu 

ri798.]  48.  Invasion  or  Germany  by  Jordan  and  Moreau.— 49.  The  Army  or  Italy.  VleU^ 
riEi  of  Napoleon.  [MonCenotte.  Millesdmo.  Lodi.  Areola.  Mantixa.]— 5Ql  DisTtniBANcait 
n  Bnoland.    Spain.    English  supremacy  at  sea.    Freneh  if  nMlon  of  Irefaind* 

^79941    ^i*  Napoleon's  Aostriam  oampaion.    Treaty  ar  Campo  Fcamo.    [Gaaioo  F'Y 
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mW.]    LoatM  of  [t«|y.  9%  8UrM  of  piuIlM,  aii4  ZnAmiMmnmnv  ow  Mu  itaai  Duivvitii  » 

Franck. 

[1798.]  53.  Prkparations  for  trb  ikvasioh  or  Enoland.  Exrcmno.'*  to  Eoypt,— M 
Preparations  for  the  expeUitioo.^55.  Sarreniler  of  MiUto.  2Malta.J  Storoilng  of  Aiexandrte^— 
MS.  Policy  of  Nai>oleon.  (The  Arab  ])opuIaUon.  Cairo.]  Battlr  or  xna  Ptr4MID8.~57« 
Battlk  or  TBI  Nile.— 58.  Remarkable  energy  of  Napoleoa.  Conquest  of  Upfier  Egypt, 
[ilVKy  SvRUM  £xrKBiTiQN.— 50.  ftiXMi  Of  AcRR.  [Movnt  Tabor.]  Battle  or  )Aovn 
Tabor.  [NazarethJ— 60.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  Battlk  or  Irodur.— <il.  State  of 
•ffiftirs  in  Europe.;— o3.  Napoleon's  return  to  France.  Overthrow  or  rni  Dirrctort*  [ik 
Cload.]    NAroLKOM  First  CoHavL    Cbaages  of  the  Berolutioii. 

I    War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  '::losc  of  the  beton  of 
Loiis  XIY. — 1.  The  war  which  euiied  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
Dot  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  soon  inyolvod 
Europe  i^  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  ^*  War  of  the  SpBoiah 
succession."     The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.     On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700^  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arvh- 
duke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French 
monarch.     Both ,  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissariea,  to 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  theti 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong^ 
ly  in  &vor  of  the  claims  of  the  arch-duke  his  kinsman, 
Uie  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    oKmuAin 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  hoi, 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  soverejgpty  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  arch-duke  resolved  to  sup*     AOAiiwt 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  uot     'fijJJIf'* 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  ia        ' 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations;  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  these  three 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Iho. 
arch-duke  to  tiie  Spanish  succession. 

2..  It  was,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
%D  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  b«l 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
B8  an  msult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  sti*enuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  it  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  Franoe 
was  uded  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  was  preparing  to 

26 
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ftftkd  tbe  field  fit  person  at  the  bead  of  tbe  allies,  wben  a  fall  from 
his  horse  occaMonod  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain*  de- 
flared  her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  .The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  bj 
birth;  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  ho  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  tbs 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
tne  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Villars;  but  tbe 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command,  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Villeroy,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sub- 
mission as  well  as  thjQ  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepon 
dence  of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results. 
II.  tme      Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMPAIGN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Rhine  the  French  gained 

:^'       "'     some  successes :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz/  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 

destroying,  11  Vigo  Bay,  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 

shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America. 

OF  1708     '^  ^^®  spring  of  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 

through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Rhine,  thus  trans 

ferring  the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 

demonstration  against  Vienna  itself 

6.  In  the   spring  of   1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 

marrthed  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

"otTt^Y*  Jo^^^^  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  th« 

small  village  of  Blenheim,*  he  won  a  decisive  victory  ever 

Ihe  Frcfnch  and   Bavarians.     Each   army  numbered  about  eighty 

I   Cadiz  III  an  Importa&t  city  and  asaport  of  AndaluMa,  in  wuthern  Spain,  sixty  tniief  nat^ 
west  from  Gibraltar.    It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  tlie  Ca.tnagiulani^ 
[Map  No.  Xlir.) 
Sl  Fif9  Bay  fa  on  tlM  fnestam  ooaat  of  Spain,  a  little  north  of  PortngaL 
3.  Blenk  sim  la  a  tmaU  TlUaga  of  weitern  Bavai^  on  the  Danube  tbif|y-ibi9e  .triikm  Berth 
•Ait  from  Ulm.    (^V<v»  No.  XVin 
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thonsand  m  an,  af  J  tbe  ranquisbed  lost  thirty  tbonsand  m  kUied^ 
wounded,  and  tiken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  tho  prize  of  the  conciuerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
toother,  abatidon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
coalition ;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  English 
foree,  landed  in  the  Spanish  poninsula ;  and  an  English  and  Dutch 
icet,  commanded  by  Sir  Gkorge  Rooke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,'  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  -  ^vknts 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1706  of 
ft  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany}  but  the  ^"^^"*' 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Villeroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
mferior  force  under  the  duke  of'  Marlborough,  hud  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.*  (May  23d,  17t)6.)  Tho  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Mons'  and  Namur.     In 

1.  OiiraliAr^  the  Chlpe  ofthe  Greeks,  formed,  with  Ahyla  on  the  AfHean  coast,  the  **Pinan 
of  Hercules.**  The  fortress  stands  on  the' vest  dde  of  a  mountainous  promontory  or  rock,  pro- 
fectfiig  south  Into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  nrom  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
In  breadth.  The  Sf>uthern  extremity  of  the  rock  Is  called'  Buropa  Point.  The  north  side  of  the 
promonto  y,  fronting  thO  long  nerrow  Isthmus  which  connects  It  with  the  main  land.  Is  p6^ 
pendicular,  and  wholly  inaccessible.  Tho  cast  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rug^^,  and  ex* 
aremety  difRcult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  eren  if  they  were  not  for> 
ttfled,  next  to  impossible,  so  that  It  Is  only  on  the  west  sid^  A^ntlng  the  bay,  where  tbt 
itx^  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  Is  built,  that  It  can  be  attacked  with  the  fliintest  pros- 
pect of  success.  Here  the  fortifications  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  princi- 
pal batteries  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vart 
galleries  have  been  excai-ated  In  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  )on»> 
iiunications  have  been  established  between  tho  different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock 
Id  ]}mtect  the  tr«x)ps  from  the  enemy^s  fire. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  Arabians  first  landed  in  Spain,  In  the  year  711.  ft  waa  taken  (h>ra  them  la 
1903:  in  1333  they  retook  ft,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  It  in  146*2  by  Henry  IV.  of  Spain. 
August  4th  llO-l  the  Brit's^  captured  It,  since  which  time  ft  has  been  repeatedly  besl^ed  and 
MRiulted,  but  without  success  In  1730  Spain  offered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  place,  but 
In  vain.  The  last  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  S^pain  combined,  in  ITTH, 
daring  the  war  with  England  which  grew  out  of  the  Acerican  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gtmjiowdcr  were  p'ovided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Bi«i  were  employed,  by  latid  md  sea,  against  the  fortress.    (Mip  No.  XI If.) 

%  Ramiilies  Is  a  small  villa^'e  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  (Maf 
Ko.  XV.) 

S.  Mont  Is  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  thfrty-two  miles  south*  irestfWnn  Bnuaels.    (JIfa 
KO.XV.) 
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other  qnariera  the  eampaign  was  equally  disastrons  to  Loais.  B«r 
oelona'  surrendered  to  the  English ;  eren  Madrid*  suhmUted  to  the 
allies;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  Freneh  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 

reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  tLem.     The  cam* 

VI.  CAM-  ,  ,     * 

pMGN  or    paign  of  1 707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fbrtttne& 

l*^*^^-       On  the  plain  of  Almania    he  French  won  a  victory  ovat 

tie  allies,  as  complete  as  any  thitt  had  *>een  obtained  during  the  war. 

(April   1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  th« 

throne  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

att<»ipt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.*     In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 

^or'nos*  ''*'^^^^  army  near  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Flandera, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,*  which,  a  short  time 

bofbre,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.     Again  the  frontier  of 

France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709  commenced  with  one  of  the  most  r^rciuf 

winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 
trees  perished ;  the  sown  grain  was  destroyed,  and  every* 

thing  portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populaoe  began  to  I 

I 

L  Barcel9tui^  Ui0  ai|4t«l  of  GI»*«Ioiiia,  U  a  city  and  aoaport  of  Spain,  on  tbo  HoditarrapMii, 
three  hundred  and  flAeen  miles  nortii-oast  from  Madrid*    U  is  suppoaod  to  l^ave  been  founded  | 

by  the  Carthagiaiaiu  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  been  | 

named  firom  its  founder  Uamilcar  /fareta*.    {Map  No*  XJII.) 

2.  Madrid^  the  modem  capital  of  Spain,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Idngdom,  and  occupiff  thf 
rite  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Carpetanorum,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to  the  Carpetaid.  It  was  af 
terwards  called  Myeritum^  and  was  lalcen  and  sacked  by  the  Mo<his  ^^  8<^^  ^  '^  prannA 
name.    (.Vajr  No.  XUL) 

3.  Mmama  is  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prorinoe  of  Murda,  ninety-thret 
■iles  north-west  from  Carthagena.  In  the  battle  fought  In  the  nelghborhoci  of  this  towa 
AjwU  25th,  1707,  the  French  were  commanded  by  the  dulce  of  Berwick.  The  allies,  in  the  liii 
tenst  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  lost  Ave  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly  ten  tlio» 
sand  taken  prisoners.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  TW/^M,  the  first  naval  port  In  Franoe,  Is  on  the  Mediterranean  eoast,  thir^tira  mltai 
south-east  (Vom  Marseilles  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  exoellent  harbw.  li  If 
wholly  indebted  for  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  position,  to  Looia 
XIV.,  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  <«ifiv  Na 
Xlll.) 

5.  Oudenarde  is  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-three  miles  west  (Vom  Brussels.  In  the  battle  of 
Inly  Mth^  1706,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Veodome  commanded  the  French  amy.  (4fiqi 
No.  XV.) 

fi.  Bruges  Is  a  town  of  Belgium,  sevm  miles  flrom  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  north-weai  ftom 
Brussels.  At  a  very  early  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manofaeiaring  and  "som^ 
aB#reiiU  industry.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  iSfloenth  centuries  it  was  tlie  central  oMporV 
«m  of  the  whole  <  omnw;  2ial  world,  and,  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Ht  weatiA  ooote  laamgt  Im4 
vaaldent  consuls  aid  ministers  Ikom  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    (Mof  No.  XV.) 
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elamor  from  pjesent  Bafferings,  and  the  dismal  prospect  befoiijilieiiii 
bat  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  to 
visit  the  provinces,  buy  corn,  and  watch  over  the  public  peace,  the 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  corn  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  iesisted  from  farther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prer  )gative. 

9  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul 
lure  at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States 
dtgljling  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  eoifimand 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Yillars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet'  (Sept  1 1th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  hftd 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  bim,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  doath,-«-einoe  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  1 71 1 ,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual,— 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
tnd  leprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng. 
land  had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

11.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
m  the  1  Itb  of  ^priL,  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

1.  Mt^flaquet  (mal-p)ftb'«ka)  Is  a  small  town  of  France,  near  tbe  border  of  Belgium,  forty. 
tlww  miles  south-west  from  Brnsaels.  In  tbe  battle  fought  here  Sept.  lUh,  17(kA--Uie  bloodiest 
Ib  the  ■^  War  of  tlie  Spanish  saoeesston**— the  rilies  were  cemmanded  by  Mwtborough  and 
BOgeot  Tto  rneneh  army  numbered  seventy  thousand;  the  alUea  dghty  t^usaiid.  '''ht 
MlHetlost  twisty  thousand  in  killed,  and  the  French  about  ten  thousand.    {Map  No.  XV  ) 
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to  b J  all  thtf  belligeretitfl  except   Austria.     England  was  gratUied 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  cession 

fy_   TKKATT 

or  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,'  together  with  Newfoundland,* 
UTEBCHT,  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory,'  and  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher.* Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  hifi 
I  enouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,*  coiicluded  in  1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  Spain, — ^the  Spanish  monarchy 
ihu£  losing  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  Uie  Netherlands.  Louis  ro- 
tained  the  fortress  of  Lisle*  and  French  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  was 
acknowledged  tfao  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.* 

1 2.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal acts  of  the  reisn  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  breathed  his  last 

jr     CHAR.AC~ 

TEE  OF  THE  ^^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy -seven  years, 
EEioM  o9  or  fifty-four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.  Louis 
'^""'  ^'^-  was  the  most  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
eivilized  people.  .In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ao- 
cession,  despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monarch 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  purposes.  The  npbility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne,— the  people,  in  silence  and  suf 
fering,  far  beneath  it.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des 
potism  is  not  compatible  with  modern  civilization,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  ehilling  touch ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Minorca,    See  Balearic  Isles,  p.  152. 

3.  JSTewfoundlandy  a  large  island  of  North  America,  off  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Is  celebrated 
Ibr  its  fisheries.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  in  the  posaession  of 
Eni^nd. 

3.  Hudson^'  Bav  Territory  embraced  a  large  but  indettnite  extent  of  country,  mostly  on  tlM 
wast  side  of  Hudson^s  Bay.  The  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  bos  long  monopolized  nearly  all  tht 
^f  trade  of  firitirii  North  America. 

4.  St.  Chriatopher**  Is  an  island  of  the  West  IndieSi  nearly  two  hundiod  miles  Kutb^fist  froa 
orto  Rico.    U  was  discovered  and  named  by  (Columbus,  but  was  firsC  settled  \jj  the  EngUsb 

5.  Radstadt  la  a  small  Austrian  town  one  bundled  and  forty-dve  miloa  sonth-^west  ttom 
Vienna.    (Jlffl;»  No.  XVil.) 

6.  Lisle  it  a  strongly-fortifled  city  of  Franoe,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  one  hundred  ace 
twenty-four  miles  nortii-east  from  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  ha  re  been  founded  in  640.  11 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flaiiders,  the  kings  of  Fr  tnce,  eiid  tlte  dukes  of  Bur 
ffundy.    {Map  a:},  JiUl.) 

7  Msaee  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  anci^ait  limes  il  was  a  flw 
nan  duchy,  and  Vte  Inhabitants  still  speak  German.  Stra^burg  ia  the  ctUef  city.  (Map  H* 
XIIL) 
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among  the  favored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  learning*  no 
life  among  the  people ;  and  had  the  progroBs  of  science,  and  the 
development  of  intclleet,  been  checked  by  the  B:roo^  arm  of 
auLhority,  France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce 
Lor  to  a  state  of  oriental  simplicity  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  of  Eussia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.— 
1.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession^'  engaged  ,  thbnortm 
the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  EuropOi  casting  a     and  bast 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^'  korope. 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  oecupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Kussia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.      In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  anspicious 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  poww,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.     The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,<^  to  make  Russia  a  great 
con(iraercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importanqe ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gul&  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,'  thus  hemming  in. the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels  he  hUd  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Riga,*  which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  Tlie  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XI L,  a 
prince  only  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

L  FhUaud  gad  Lvaonim  are  the  two  eastern  gttU^  of  the  Baltic  St.  Peienrtmrg,  at  the  eaatem 
•Ktremiiy  or  the  runner,  aiul  Riga,  near  the  head  of  the  lattei,  are  now  the  iwo  most  iinportaid 
citiee  and  porta  In  the  Russian  doininions. 

t,  Riga  \A  a  str^ngly-rortified  r*  f  ot'  Russia,  situated  on  ihe  river  Dwioa,  nla*  muet  from  iM 
inio  (he  G  iir  of  Livonia.   Population,  seventy  thousand. 


«.  The  titk  given  by  the  Russians  to  their  king,  and  pronounced  Tit, 
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oi  fcirciini  canrls  U  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolont  di8p(i6itkm.  and 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  public  business,  nor  evinoed 
B&y  at^dor  for  military  pursuits.  But  Oharles  was  neither  imiiwn  to 
others  nor  did  he  know  himself  oatil  the  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  'the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eoncealea 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dang^s  whieo 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  o^ 
an  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  reso^m- 
tion  was  fixea , — -^^  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  anrt 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  resf  From  that  moment  Charles  renounced 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placin<» 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  resolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  and 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stem,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 

It  Biconf-    his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 

NINO  OF     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,*  a  city  of  H<*'- 

AGAINST     stein,  friendly  to  Sweden ;  the  king  of  Poland  invested 

4WCPBN.     Riga ;  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 

liiege  to  Narva.*     Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  placed 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against 

the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,* 

their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and. 

soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 

the  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 

3onduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

L  Seswiek^  now  included  !n  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  a  city  and  leaport  town  of  Den 
Biark,  seventy  miles  north-west  flrom  Uambuns.  Holstein  is  the  southern  duehy  or  pmrinrt 
of  Denmark,  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  on  the  north.  At  th(» 
period  above-mentioned  the  city  of  Sleswick  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  dulce  of 
K^lsteln,  who,  liaving  married  a  sister  of  Charles  XII^;  and  being  opprested  by  the  kii^  of 
Denmark  his  master,  liad  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  assistance.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  JVarpA  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  ei^ht  miles  ftcm  Hecnlraiioe  inie 
(he  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  from  St.  Petersburg. 

3.  Copenhagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  a  well-fortiflcd  city,  built  principally  en  th^eastem 
loast  of  the  island  of  ZeiOand,  and  partly  a1*o  on  the  cfmtiguous  small  isfamd  4^  Anak,  the 
ebannel  between  them  forming  the  port.  It  was  founded  n  110&  Ite  envlroBs  an 
Ibr  Ibolr  beauty.    (Jfo/r  No.  XIV.) 
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and.  rendered  hi)  own  name,  at  the  age  of  eighteec,  ike  tamv  of  tht 
North,  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  lu  the  meantime  the  king  of  Pi  land,  who  had  laid  ai^  in 
Riga,  being  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  its  veteran  eommander,  the 
«ame  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  eitadel 
availed  himsdf  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces 
Cbariea  was  new  l^t  at  liberty  to  torn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow 
arfid  of  the  oonfedeirateB,  the  Russiaii  monardi,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  tboussiid  laen  4nd  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  WM 
defended  by  a  garriscm  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
only  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  lesa  than  one-half  of  his  actual  q^  tbs 
force,  driving  belbre  him  >  more  than  thirty  thousand  amsiAm 
Ruflsiaas  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  mareL  ^  ^^^^ 
Sduroely  allowing  his  weary  troo^  a  moment^s  repose,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp 
WAS  forced  on  aU  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Bussiam  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  the  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  iheit  homes.  (Nov*  30tL  Deo.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Gear,  who  wasabs^it  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cauft-., 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects^  he  said : — <'  I  know  vec  f 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerabi 
time  ]  but  they  wUl  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
Ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
ma^oians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Bu** 
Stan  bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St  Nicholas,  tha 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  puk^ 
sued  steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  domiDioDS,  ot^cupied  hi2>  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out  his  project  of 
uuting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  iiii> 


ttartas.iiiifia?emeni8  for  ciyilizizig  his  barbarous  sabjectfl.  GliarlM| 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
the  procQedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newlj-elected  soverelgB| 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 

Saxons  from  Kiga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  ^ 

Bwina,  overran  Courland'  and  LitlniaBia,^  entered  War* 

IV    VICTORIES 

«#0HABLS8  ^^'  without  opposition,  and  at  length,- in  July  ITOs^ 
ui.TiiK  TKAB  defeated  Augustus  in  a  Uoody  battle  fotight  on  a  vael 
plain  between  Warsaw  and  Oraeow.*  A  seocmd  victory 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk*  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  d^esed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 
LeoKinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  (January 
1 704.)  Charles^  at  the  head  of  a  vietorious  army,  might  easUy  have 
assumed  .the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  haa 
nuntfiters,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  mmre  pleasure  in  bestowing 
^iroines  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 

0.  Charles- soon  redobed  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Augustus;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic;  Denmark,. restrained  by  the  late  treaty^  was  prevented  from 
offering  any^active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  GermaU' emperor, 
eogaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afkuid  of  offend- 
ing him;  and  a  detachmient  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  k^t  Iho 
Bussiani^  in  che(^  towards  the  east:  so  that  the  whole- region  from 

1.  CoiKfUni  it  a  proTlace  of  Raasia,  oft  the  B&!ile  eoast,  north  of  tte  ancient  IJihoaBia 
(See  Lithuania,  p.  312.) 

3.  Warsaw^  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  flfl| 
■^ek  southwest  (W^a  St.  Petersburg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  east  trom  Berfai 
the  Pnu^an  capital.  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  tbofisand*  la  1795,  in  tb«  thiiM 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia:  in  1806  it  was  made  the  capital  of  th« 
gnmd-duchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  1615  it  l)ecame  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  U  al 
wi^  ;4niled  to  the  crown  of  Rwwia,  but  with  a  separate  constitution  and  admkda'fftfi'a 
Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolution  of  ISTL  See  p.  5S7.  (JK^ 
Ho.  XVU.) 

2L  Oraeow  is  ob  the  north  benk  of  tha  Vistula,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  8outb>wea(  flre« 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  north>east  from  Vienna.  Previous^  to  the  seventeenth  century 
Gracow  was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Most  of  the  Polish  kipgs,  and  many 
other  iUuatrlous  men,  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  others  It  conCitlnf 
the  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  Sobieski  the  deliverei  of  Poland,,  and  of  the  ^  lest  of 
%»  Poles,''  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  at  artiflcial  mound 
jf  earth^  one  hundred  umI  flfly  feet  In  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Koscusko.    (Map  Ma 

4.  Pultutk  U  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw  on  the  wectmrn  bank  of  a  imaU  trib»4arf  of  tM 
(JIftqiNoXVay 
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tile  €lerman  Ocean  almost  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Borjsthcne?,'  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  by  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Charles  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
mws  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia  :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  hii 
vengeance,  fbr  hiiving  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib* 
crty  to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  niter 
«Bted  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officer! 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex 
amino  into  the  resources,  of  those  countries. 
vr  li^. .'The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keepmg  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gained 
ieveral  little  advantages ;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,*  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  year  1 704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Itigria  ;* 
the  next  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Russian  territories. 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward 
with  the  avowed  object  6f  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

V.  MARCH  OF 

the  Russians  ba<^  to  the  eastern-  banks  of  the  Dniej^er,     oharlbs 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.    The        ^'"^ 
Ozar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles 
intoxicated  with  success/ only  replied,  ^' I  will  treat  at  Moscow.'' 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter* 
mincfd  to  check'  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roadi 

L  Borfttkeneg,  see  Dnieper,  p.  309. 

Sl  The  JVemi  Is  the  atreain  by  which  Lake  Ledogw  ''isoharsat  Its  aorplot  wsten  Inl6  IteG^ 
«f  Ftnland.    St.  Petersburg  is  bulU  at  its  entrance  intu  the  Gulf. 

S.  ingrui  was  a  province  extending  aiiout  one  humirad  and  thirty  mltos  along  the  wittAh&rL 
tank  of  the  Neva  and  the  eouthern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  ]617  the  Swedes  took  It 
fttomllM  Bc«l«a%  font  in  iTOu  the  iattei  reeooquered  a  part  of  it,  and  in  1703  buUt  Si  FMm» 
tais  within  ite  limiU 
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and  desolating  the  country  *  /nd  Charles,  after  crossing  the  Dnieper 
and  penetrating  almost  to  ^iiolensko/  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue his  march  in  the  di'*-»ction  of  the  Russian- capital.  (1708.)  Hii 
army,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wa^^ting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  falling  back  upon 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  i^hither  he  had  been  inyited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Polo  bv  birth, 
ttod  chie^  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
l6gia<Hse  vo  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  ^.  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  and  unpar 
■J^'^led  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,*  where 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but^  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  against  a  Kussian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  by 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  >liat  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  convoy 
and  reenforccnent  expected  from  Poland. 

1 3^  In  the  n^idst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  tho'j*^And  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  aAd  al- 
most desp'^te  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  a^^^ack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
rp*adually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Yet  the  iron  heart  of 
ihe  Swede  did  not  a  moment  r^nt  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldieni, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger  ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  ha 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,"  in  the  hope  of  seia 
ing  the  magazines  of  the  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  hear* 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Poltowa,  but  whik 

1.  Smolensko  Is  a  Russian  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hundred  and  thirt| 
milee  south-west  (torn  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

Sl  The  DesntL  is  an  wstem  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  tfiat  river  a  liule  above 
K*«»v.    (.^a/»  No.  XVf ».) 

3.  Fwltnwa  if  t  fTl  led  town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  Worsicia,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper,  two  hi*-v1iNl  nilos  souUi^east  from  Kiev,  and  four  hundred  and  Afly  soaih-west  ftem 
Moaoow.  In  oor<uiiea  «ntk>B  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa  the  Russtena  have  erected  a  oolumu  bl 
Jm  41 ;,  4um1  an  obeiit  .  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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he  was  pressing  tlie  siege  with  grea;t  vigor,  on  the  15th  of  June  iht 
Czar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  qJ'^ltowa. 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  reenforcement 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discovered  the  nianoBuvrc  by  which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  I  see  well  thai 
we  hare  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war  "  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Czar  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat ;  his  favorite  general.  Menzi 
koff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  £he  litter  in  whicb 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  oould  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists;  and  after  a  dread 
ful  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievablv 
mined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thi  ee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,*  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  warfare.     Nearly 

1.  Bendet  Is  now  a  Rnsalan  town,  on  the  Dniester,  in  the  proTince  Of  BeiHMtbfa,  abottt  flltf* 
•l^t  miles  (torn  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Russians  took  this  town  bjr  storm,  ami  reduced  it 
k>  ashes.  Fonr  years  later  it  was  restored  to  Turke)*,  but  was  reconqneped  by  the  Vnaaialit  Is 
J6OS1,  aad  was  Anally  ceded  to  them,  with  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  by  tlie  tiwrty  ef 
t,  in  1813.    fJlfcji  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Hie  catast  t>phe  of  Pultowa  is  thus  powerfully  described  by  Campbell : 
**  Oh  I  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore» 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper^s  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blaat| 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  lait* 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet,  and  bush  the  dnm  ; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  ctfuig : 
Tet,  ere  he  sank  m  Nature^s  last  repose, 
£re  life^  warm  current  to  the  fountain  ftoaib^ 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye. 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked*  sullen  on  his  plight, 
And  Charies  beheld  nor  shuddeved  at  the  ilgltt. 
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ftll  Eii]H>po  fell  tlie  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa :  il*d  Saxoni 
called  for  revevge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaired  and  plundered  theii 
country  :  Augustus  returned  to  Poland  at  the  hea4  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  Tain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
Mood  iii  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interf^ence  of  the  Ger^ 
man  emperor  and  the  marrtime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
hav'*^  be<^a  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  W9«  now  an  exile  from  his  ci|untrj,  reljb^ 
for  his  sMpport,'Upou  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  jsultan,yet  he  still  ea 
tertained  the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  and  marching 
back  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  He  endeavored  to  rai96 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  grew 
TUR™  l^right  or  dark  according  as  the  wavermg  policy*  of  the 
Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intr^igues,  or  by  tho 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  :  war  was.- declared 
against  Russia;  and  the  foroes  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.'  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
aurroundod  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  day»' 
fighting,  more  Ihan  'sixteen  thousand  men,  when  hy  the  resolute  sa 
gaeity  df  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  ooncluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander;  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same,  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antegonist  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The-  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
1714,  Still  Mattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
%rmy  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
erd^^red' to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  aeere- 
taries,  valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendanta 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
cf  Charles,  and  prohmged  'hm  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
Swedish  senate  intended  to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 

1.  Tit  PrtdA,  rising  in  Gallicia,  forms  the  boundary  between  Itessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and 
tnton  he  Danube  about  Oftj  miles  from  the  Blacli  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  In  1839^ 
it  mil  ttlpulated  that  the  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  RusMm 
w^  Turkuh  territories.    t^C^  No.  XVILV 
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ttikd  peace  with  DeniiMrk  wad  Rnsaia,  his  indignation- at  vaA  "pnt 

eeedings  indticed  him  to  return  home.    He  was  honorably 

OMorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers ;  but  although  orders  q"  CHiSJ^ra! 

had  been  given  that  he  should  be  lareatcd  in  the  Austrian 

«Dd  Oefman  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  ohose  to  travel  in  the 

disguise  of  a  courier)  and  toward  i^iei^so  of  Nevwnber  17  i  4  roiched 

Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomesania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  wfM  ill «  irul 
deplorable  ootidition,-Hrarromided  by  6ne»ies^--*witii0iil  money,  tradci, 
^T  credit — her  foreign  pre^ees  lost,  and  one  hundred  aoi  fifty  thou* 
sand  of  her  best  soldtersslaves  in  Turkey  sad  Siberta,ot  kx^Ecd  up  jb  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  land  Fcdaod.     Yet  Charles,  instead  of  .seeking 
4hat  ^ace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
orderstbrrenewingtfaewarwit^  redoubled  yi^er.  ^During 
the  year  1715,  iiie^ Danish  and  Russian. fl6ei»swe{it  ;ihe  'o/msr 
Baltic,   and    threatened    Stockholm;*    and    Stralsund, 
Ihoogh  defended  by  Charles  with  his  ancuBtomed  braveiy,  was  com 
polled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  monthst     On  the  night  be 
fore  the  surrender  dharles  made  his  escape  ki  a  small  boat,  safely 
losing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.     In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  baek 
greatly  diminished  in  numbera     His  Attention  was  next  ooonf^iAd 
with  the  sdieme  of  his  favorite  minister.  Baron  Georts,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  .then  diatating 
the  law  to  Europe.     The  plot  embraoed  the  restoration  of  Stonlilaus 
lo  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  «id  Russian  army,  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.    The  Csar 
seemed  not  avere*  to  the  project^  and  a  conference  4^  ihe  minifiters 
of  the  two  naticud  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
Mvangements^  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden-  Yondeied  abor: 
tive  a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  combustion..  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  hud  siege  to  ^^^^ 
Frederickshall  ;*  but  while  engaged,  in  viewiuig  the  \fox^ 

'  1  Suekkiam^  the  capital  city,  and  prtnctpal  commercial  eniporiam  ofStreden,'  Is  Irallt'pntlj 
oo  a  number  of  islands  and  partly  on  the  main  land,  at  the  JtinctioVi  of  the  Lake  Maelar  Vith 
the  Baltic,  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  a  liule  south  of  weslilkom.^  Pft^cisbiirg..  |i  wu 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  vms  not  recognized  as  the  eapiiaHiil  the  seventeenth, 
previously  to  whicn  Upaala  had  been  the  seat  of  the  court*  (Map  Hob  XIV.) 
2.  FredericJukaU  is  a  mariUme  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north  WMt  angle  of  the  Skagger 
Sfty*MYea  miles  south-east  Spmb  Christiana.   The  town  spiwda  imifuiarly  arouid  a  pei^ 
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in  ihe  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  firom  the  enemj,  bo  wft*  stmek 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dca  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  m  the  a&urs 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king^s  sister  was  deelared  qaeen  b)  the  volim 
tilrj  ehoice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reign  had 
taught  them  a  serere  lesson,  and  thej  compelled  their  new  soTcrei^ 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  riie  would  never  attempt  the  establish 
ment- of 'arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  union  with  Russia  wan 
at  onoe  abandoned^  and  the  new  government  united  its  forces  to  thgoa 
of  finglatid  against  the  Czar.  For  a  while  the  Bussian  ieet  desolaA" 
ed  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peaee  was  established  betwcei 
the*  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.'  Russia  gained  thereby  a 
krge  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  dominiM 
oyer  the  Gulf  of  Tinland,  whieli  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  penis  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.  Charlea  the  Tw^fth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  tittle  more 
than  thbty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
oHiUBiA^B   *P®^*  amid  the  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 
exile.     War  was  his  ruling  passion ;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satis&ction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wic&  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.     After  all  his  iachievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  surrives  him ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conduciye  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.     "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  *^  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.     His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory.  ^'* 

•• 

pendleolar  rode  four  bonArod  Aet  In  hcAgbt,  on  which  la  tlM  abrottg  HmrlfMs  of  F>«ileittkitMi^ 
■I  the  nege  of  which  GharlM  XII.  w«8  killed. 

It  was  doubted  for  awhile  whether  the  king  met  his  death  tgr  a  baU  fVom  the  fortress,  or  ftoa 

Q  assassin  f  n  the  rear;  but  there  seem  to  be  do  pood  gronnd^  for  mppttHmg  that  treachery  ha| 

•nything  to  do  with  the  matter.  •  Dr.  JohBS(Mi  has  arailed  hingnelf  of  the  snapldon  in  hit  ad» 

mirable  description  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish  warrior.    The  hat^  clothes,  buff>belt,  boot^ 

ke^  which  Ctuirles  wore  when  he  was  tiiot,  are  still  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of  StockhcAm. 

1.  Jffftad  is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  one  hundred  and  llftf 

""la  north-east  fh>ni  Stoc|(holm. 

i.  The  foUuwinff  is  Dr.  Johneon*s  description  of  the  character  of  CSiarlee  XIL 
*^On  whn  foundation  stands  the  warrior*s  pride, 
How  Just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  dedde. 
A  flnune  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  Sro, 
No  dangert  IHght  himi  and  no  lalx>rs  tine : 


dl.  Tbe  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usually  ealled  in  hiatorj,  Peta 
the  Great,  died  in  1 725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  zitsBATd 
his  great  rival  the  kino:  of  Sweden,     Tbrouffh  a  life  of       ^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    q^  pkiku, 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind   ''■«  oaniAx. 
him  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  thi 
founder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  earl} 
taw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt 
«d  for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Oeeat 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  althou^  he  civilized  his  sub 
jccts,  he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rathot 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  acciuh 
tomed  to  say,  '^  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myselC'^ 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
eultivated  genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  hig^ 
snd  jtist  3ulogittm  of  his  charaeter  to  say  that  ^'  his  virtues  weiie  his 
'TWO,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country.'' 


O'er  Ivve,  o V  fear,  extends  his  wtde  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  Joys  to  Mm  paeifl<9  sceptres  3rlcld, 

War  sounds  tbe  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  fleld  t 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitaliite,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  oourt#  his  hand,  t>ul  spreafis  her  charms  in  TS^a; 

*  Think  nothing  gained^*  he  cries  *  till  naught  rKnain; 

On  Moscow^s  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

ABd  ali  be  vine  beneath  the  polar  aky.' 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stern  Ikmlne  guards  the  epliuvy  soast. 

And  winter  barricades  .the  realms  of  flrost : 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  ( 

HMe,  blushing  ^ioryt  ^^^  Pultowa'a  day. 

The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bnndis 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  $ 

Omdemned  a  needy  supplicani  to  wait 

While  }a4>ea  interpose,  and  slaves  deb%tfOk 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  bis  end  ? 

md  rival  motuirchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  oress  him  to  the  ground  ^ 

His  fall  was  destine*  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  am  a  dubious  hand : 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 

te  paint  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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III.  Sfanish  Wars,  and  Wars  op  the  Austrian  Successiqic.— i 
1.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  closed  the  war  of  the  Spanidi 
succession,  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and  west- 
^i^Avio^  ern  Enrope,  by  defining  the  territorial  limits  of  ibf 
belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bair 
Mice  of  power  on  wliich  the  peace  of  Enrope  depended.  The  in* 
Irving  efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  tfai 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  Tight  of  suoeessioi 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717>  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  fol- 
ftlment  of  the  treaty ;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  flee^ 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardiniai 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
tiie  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
eheck  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,,  under  admind 
Byngf  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  Uie  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
BBTWBEN  mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.  For 
ENGLAND     a  long  time  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 

the  seas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
boon  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods;  while  Britain 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.  War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscated ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions,  while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England 

3.  While  this  war  continu«3d  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and.  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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portance,  tho  pettj  oonfliets  ob  the  American  seas.     Charles  VL,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  famoas  competitor  of  Philip  fbr  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male      - 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  dauirhter,  Maria  H^^^^t^^ 

o  I  OF  THE  WAa 

Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn      or  tm 
ordinance  ealled  the  Praiinnatio  Sanction,'  which  had     ^"*'*"" 

,  SU0CE8M0M.  , 

lieen  confirmed  hyall  the  leading  States  of  £urope.  This 
ianetion,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  from 
the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 
pretensions,  bjr  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  faier  estates. 

4 '  The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  jbhe 
hereditary  Auistrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  o^  a 
preoeding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
fto  appropriate  to  herself  some  of'  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir* 
toally  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Ausbian  sueoession,  while  Frederick 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  hi  to  Silesia,  and  todk 
possession  of  that  country.  France,  swayed  by  Hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire;  while  Sflgland 
offered  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Oharles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States;    ooAliTidif 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,'  two  French     AOAttcsT 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba^ 
yarian  forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conqnost'Si 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to' &e  from  hei 
capital.     In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,'  in  Frebraafy  1742,  the  impe- 
rial  crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,:  was  girev 
to  Oharleib  Albert     In  the:  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  brushed  is 

1.  PragwAtic  Santtion  There  are  four  ordinances  with  this  title  mentioned  in  YA^Umff »  ^ 
U  at  of  Chirles  Vll.  of  France,  iu  1438,  pn  which  rest  the  liberties  of  the  Gallioan  chMTch  ^Sd, 
fre  decree  of  the  German  diet  fn  1439,  sanotioiiing  the  former :  3d,  t^e  ordlnanee  of  thek>ennac 
cmperur  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  hy  Which  he  enddavored  to  aeGure  the  soccfMion  to  his  female 
descendants,  and  which  led  to  th*^  war  of  the  Austrian  succession ;  and  4lh,  the  dftHiiante  by 
which  Charles  I II.  of  Spain,  in  1759,  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  third  son  and  his  posterity. 

X  Frankforty  or  Frankfort-nn-the-Mayn^  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mayn,  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  ai 
Mayenoe.  There  is  also  a /V-af»A;/9rC-on-tA«-0<i«r,  ninety-five  milee.  north-east  ftom  Diwdea. 
fJV^  No.  XVII.) 
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^wtirjlMng  but  energj  of  gpirit'bj  'the  vast  amy  againit  iicr,  pre 
wnted  herBelf,  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Bangariai 
nobles,  and  baring  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence)  de 
manded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuanre.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flariied  in  the  air 
as  their  ftcckmations  replied,  '^  We  will  die  for  onr  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !'*  On  the  yierj  daj  that  Charles  Albert  wbs  crowned  al 
Frankftort,  Motioh,'  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  An» 
li  ian  general ;  and  while  Bararia  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retiremtat  far  from  his  own  dominions.    In 

another/ quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  feworable  to 
w  ItTI^    Austria ;  and'  Maria  Theresa  was  eompelled  to  purohase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  Tlus  loss  was  compensated,'  however,  by  a  snccessfid 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  a: 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  A 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  Greorge  II.  of  England,  advancing  into 
Oermanyat  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettin* 
gen,*  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  dbtinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  kitig  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Septemlier  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XY.,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
aeknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
feults  dwing  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  ooiiduct 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1 745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  ths 
national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prevent 

L  Jhmieh  to  a  laigt  German  efty,  the  capital  of  Bavarfa,  on  the  liar,  a  southern  blanch  of 
An  Hannbe,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  weat  ftt>m  Vienna.  It  la  called  the  **  Athena  oi 
tooth  Gefmany.**    (.Way  No.  XVIL) 

S.  D0Uinftm.  to  a  small  Tillage  of  BaTarIa,  on  the  Mayn,  id xtecn  mlle«  toutb  eaet  ol  FtaMMaH 


ed  the  refttorttion  of  pe»oe.  During' the  Isainae  year,  the  eelebrftleJ 
French  general,  marshal  Save,  ohtatned  the  victory  of  Fontenoy'  over 
the  AnstrianS;  and  their  Dn  Aih  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  ihe  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Dutch  Flanders.  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  Gam<^ 
paign  in  Silesia  and  kSazony,  and  in  December  condisded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
Isili.  In  the  meantime  the  Oerman  States  had  elected  for  theif 
amperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  SpHin,  and  Naples, 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  AustriiEtns  aivd  Sardinians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possessien  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.*    During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
Enghmd  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the^  Netherlands,  his  owto 
dominiums  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  finglish  at  Fon- 
tenoy seemed  to  present  to  Charfes  Edward,  grandson     gioj,  op 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,     wo*'Ani>, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  ftithished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
fbpce  he  latded,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,*  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.*     In  November  he  entered 

1.  Fontenojf  is  a  Tillage  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault  (k-nb\  forty-4hree  roflet 
60Dtli-west  frdm  Brussels.  '  The  battle  was  fought  April  SOth,  1745.  Voltaire's  aceount  of  it,  ia 
kis  «*.A«q  of  Lonia  XV.,**  is  eoElramely  Int^resUag.    (M^  No.  XV.) 

S.  Piedmont^  (pied-detnonUy  ^' foot  of  the  mountain,**)  the  principai  prorinoe  of  the  Siwdinia 
monarchy,  has  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valals  and  the  Sardinian  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
Md  Savoy  find  Fnace  on  the  weiL .  OopUal,  Turia.    In  ■  I80t-  Napoltoii  iueaiptHMd  U.wilk 
France,  but  it  was  restored  in  }814. 

3.  Edii^urghj  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  two  niiles  south  of  the 
FVitb  of  Forth,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-eeven  miles  northwest  from  Uie  elty  of  London. 
it  is  prinoipally  b^tiiU  on  thine  panUlel  ridges  running  east  and  weii.  Ai  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  rtdge^  which  ia  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rDck  four  hundred  and  thirty4'oai 
l»at  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  castle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extreraHy  of  the 
ridge,  \6  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level*  The  palace 
has  a  peculiar  interest  fh>ra  the  circumstance  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Qoeen  Mary  have  been  carefYilly  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  tbem.  Oonneeted 
with  the  palace,  on  thcf  north,  are  tl>e  rains  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  is  highly 
ftdebratel  for  its  literary  and  educational  institutions.    {Map  No.  XVL) 

4.  Pmton  Ftcn9  la  a  email  seaport  town  of  ScMland,  on  the  eodtti  thoin  bf  tlwFHtbof  FVirtb 
•even  and  a^i^milea  east  of  £df  aburgh.  It  derives  its  name  Awn  Its  having,  for  a  length" 
dned  period,  had  a  nnmber  of  salt  work)  or  pmi$  fbr  the  predootion  oT  salt  liy  thn  nfapMnttot 
nraea-water.    (Jir«|»  Now  XVIO 
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Ka^and  and  adTMioed  to  trithin  a  hundred  mifes  of  iKmdoD,  Ink 
was  then  eompelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  after  having  d» 
footed  the  royal  foi'oes  a  second  time,  his  cause  waft  utterly  rained  h^ 
the  deciaive  hatlle  of  Cnlloden.'  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage' and  do* 
vastation.  AfW  a  variety  of  adventiures  Charles  reached  France  un 
safety ;  hut  numhers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  tht 
■caifold,  or  hy  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transportH 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1749  the  important  French  fortress  of  LouLt 

hurg,  on  the  island  of  Capie  ]|^roton,*  was  captured  hy 
NAMBRioI  ^  British  ilnd  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re* 

vived  the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  Fnnnoe  to  a 
great  vindictive  eibrt  for  the  recovery  of  Louiahurg,  and  the  devaa- 
tation  of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Seotia  to  G-eorgi» 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  in 
1746 ;  hut  it  was  so  enfeehled'by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commandor,  that  nothing  was  accomplished  fay  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  -on 

with  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 
,  '  one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  on  the 
tther.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  ^  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.     The  French  were  driven  from  the  formeri 

and   the  Austrians  and   their   allies  from   the  latter. 

ZL  TRBATT 

or  Aix-LA-   France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
OHAPELLE,   i)er  1 748  the  treaty  of  Aix-k-Ohapelle  was  conoi^ded 
between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 
of  all  eonqueats-made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  releasoof  prison- 
era  without  ransom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claiml 

1.  OdioieH,  or  CuUaden  Mooty  is  a  heath  io  ScoUaad,  four  mil«a.eail  of  Inv«raem,  and  cm 
knndred  andflAeen  miles  north-west  from  £dinburgfa.  The  battle  of  CuHotleii,  fought  AprU 
fTth,  17«K  tcnn«naled  the  attenpU  of  the  Stuart  fomily  to  reoorer  the  throne  of  EnglAML 
(JMap  No.  XYL> 

2.  The  iskuid  of  Cape  Breton^  called  by  the  French  hie  RoycUe^  is  on  the  south-eastan 
kordei  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe.  LonUburg^  enoe  called  the  **  Gibfaltar  of  America,**  was 
a  Mrongtyfortiied  town,  having  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  tho  world.  After  ita  ch^^i*  hf 
general  Wolfe  in  1*58,  (see  p.  43Q,>  Its  walbi  were  demolished^  and  the  materials  of  Its  buildingi 
were  carried  away  for  the  ooMtruetion  of  HallAix,  and  other  towns  on  the  coaat.  Ou^a  Mw 
Osharmen'to  hata  are  now  found  wthin  the  envinonaof  the  dty,  and  so  oomplela  is  tiia  rail 
that aisi^thtiAeilty  the  ouliiMsor  the  forUfloitioos,  and  cf  the priMftpal  buiidii«a, earn fefl 


of  the  Sopish  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  tlie'AfiioricmifMMr 
but  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  suocession  to  tlie  £n^i& 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  enuse  of  the  Pretender.  Neithet 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  reeompense  for  the  enormous  ex 
penditnre  of  blood  and  treacrare  which  the  war  ooca»oncd;  bat  in 
o&e  aspeot  the  result  was  favorable  to -all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  inity  of  the  Austrian  dominioD,  it  maintained  the  doe  baknof 
of  power  in  oontinedtal  Europe. 


IV.  The  Sevtsic  Years'  War:— 1756-63.«--.1.  The  treaty  ol 
AixlaChapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  sos-     ^  ^^^^^ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    teaes  09 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      ^^^^ 
States  of  Europe  the  desired  feeling  of  united  flnuiiess  and  soourify* 
bat  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  eonmotions.     Twi 
omses,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involve  aH    ,,  .,^„^„^ 

*^  Ila    CAUSES 

Gbristendom  In  a  genial  war.     The  first  wals  the  long  of  anothcx 
standing  ooiloDial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       ^^^ 
and  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Pruasia,  and 
the  jealousy  wit^  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussiaa  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  AixJa-GbapeUe,  difficuitiisi 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  ^colonial'  poases» 
tons  in  ■  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  iN'edking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  amd  French  East  India 
oompanies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
bative  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos 
fcilltics  at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  wrosein  Notrt^  America.  Thf 
French  possessed  Canada  and- Louisiana,  one  commandmg  the  mouth 
of  tiie  St*  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in 
fcervening  territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
Ituxtts  of  the  Ainerican  colionial  possessions  of  the  two.  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-larObapelle^  and  henoe  di» 
put^s  arose  iamong  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
eontroversies  by  pea^ful  discussion.  The  Freoch  made  setll^aiieati 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  df  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  tei^ 

•  That  part  «f  the  war  wagod  is  America  betwecm  Franco  and  England  {«  better  fcnoirn  fai 
AjmericaD  biatocy  as  tb  4  ^  French  and  Indian  war.'^  AUhoOi^h  hosUiitiea  bogao,  in  Ji«  ooloBtoii 
In  nsit  i^  formal  der  iaration  of  war  was  n>ade  by  either  f  Tanoe  or  England  ublU  tbtb  I 
Mt  «l  the  aitnera]  EumDcau  wa:*  iu  VILA. 
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ritopy  an  a  {nirt  of  New  Bfunswick ;  vhile,  by  estendiog  a  frontier 

liae  oi  posts  along  the   Ohio  river,  they  aimed  at  coofiniDg  Ihe 

British  colonies  to    the  Atlantic    coast,   and   cuttinie 

in.  BEGIN-        ,  _p  ,  -,  .  T       ^>^^  A     xi 

NINO  or  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  1754  the 
BOffnunss  English  Ookmial  authorities  began  hostiliiies  on  the 
Ohio,  without  waiting  for  the  foraalitj  of  a  declaratioD 
of  wmr :  in  the  foUowd&g  year  the  French  forts  .at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy  were  reduced  by  colonel  MonoktOQ ;  but  the  Ee^lsh 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Dii  Quesne,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defbated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash* 
ington,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops* 

4.  These  cokiniaL  difficulties  were  the  prominent  cauaes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  Ei^land;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  diffarent  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  >inevitaUy  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria..  Maria  Theresa  was 
BtiU  ditsatisfod  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too.  clears 
sighted  not  to  see  that  a  third  strugglo  writh  her  was  inevitatUe, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relatioi&  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

^  thus  separated  from  h^  old  ally  France,  a^d  England 

■u&opBAN.  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
ALUANCE.  1^^  1^^^  enemies  for  three  himdred  years^  fobnd  thcon- 
selves  placed  in  so  elose  political  proximity  that  am  alManee  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  eaeh.  Augustas  III., 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose' of  ruining  Prussia;  theemppess  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick^  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  {k)lttieal  satires,  joined  the  coalition  agMust 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprivod  of 
ill  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  conndence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  the 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  day.*  of  the  Prus 
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Ml  iBOuarohy  appeared  to  be  already  numbered ;  bni  in  thb  mosi 
unequal  conie»t  the  saperiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  tii« 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick  without  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burat  upoc  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

oi  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  oAMPAiovor 
arming.     In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  »a"»>i«Mo«. 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  bloclcaded'  - 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cot  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Aui 
trians  that  adyauced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.- 1756,)  many  of  w4iom  ho  fbroed 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campsdgn 
of  Frederidc  was  the  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1^756^  that  England 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  sigainst  earch  other,  al^ 
though  hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be* 
tween  then:  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  En^ish ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  Englii^  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob 
ject  of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  tha  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  m»rch  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  o# 
that  number.  Frederick;  having  succeeded  in  deeeiyir  ^  the  -Au8> 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  the  campaign  by  tavading  Bo* 
hernia,  where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
w^n  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austriana.  Pearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  yictcnry  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  tQ 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
f  need  a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  foroi 
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9i  roarjhal  Dsan  ai  Kolin,'  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pnttsitai 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemift. 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  increased  activity :  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thouaand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  atid  two  powerful  Freneh  armiei 
crossed  the  Rhine  to  attadk  the  English  and  Hanoverian  allies  of 
Pmssia  oommadaded  ^by  the  duke  of  Oumberlaiid.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  wait  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convenlioii  by  wfaidi 
kis  Army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  htAtc  of  ic* 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  aHies  at  this  juneture  was  a  most  gricT 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  Freneh;  the  Russians  were  advaneii^  from  the 
6ast,  and  already. the  Swedes  wca^e  near  the  gates  of  6erU.V  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  o#ing  to  the  serious  Hlness 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortiuie.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrtans, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanoed  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

lO*  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  fordes  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoeuvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossback,'  the  heights  around  ^htoh, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Hcire  the  French  and  their  allies,  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround'  him,  and  thus,  bj 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  wttf .  To  aoconqilish 
Ihiv  object  they  advanced  by  forced  mlurches,  with  soundof  tnunpet ; 
anxious  to  i»v^e  if  Frederiok  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 

«  •  t 

L  Ketiu  it  a  finaU  town^  Bohemia,  tliir^-aeveB  miles  a  little  Mttth  of  east  Amrii  Tt^pam 
Ttie  Imttle  of  Kolin,  foug^ht  June  ISth,  1757,  was  the  first  which  FpedericlE  lost  in  th«  bevea 
Tears' War.    (UTop  No.  XVII.) 

S.  B«tSim^  the  oapital  of  the  Prussian  Statea.  and  the  onttnaiy  letidBnoe  of  ibe  iilQattVh,1i 
on  the  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  one  hundred  and 
•Ixty  muee  south-east  flrom  Hamburg.  Berlin  Is  onie  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  called 
the  Athens  of  the  north  of  Germany.    (Map  No.'  XVU.) 

3,  HoMsbaek  is  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Saale,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  about  twentj 
tnAM  Bodth-wetit  fh^ra  Leipsie,  and  consequently  near  the  battle^elds  of  Leipsic,  ilena,  UM 
Lutaen.    The  banks  of  the  Saale  are  fully  immortalized  by  carnage.    (Jlfaji  No.  XVIL) 
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•gainst  theni.  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Fredcriek 
spent  in  reconn  .titering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel 
oping  him ;  bat  he  kept  his  forces  perfectly  quiet  until  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  coni^ntrating  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  on« 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor 
teut  upon  the  foe  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  snob 
rapidity  of  action :  th^  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  «ven  form  into  line ;  and  in  less  than  half  ap  hour 
the  action  wa» decided.  "It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,^'  says  Voltaire,  '^of  which  history  makec 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agineourt,  Cressy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  so  humiliating." 

It.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  liad  readied  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Bhine.  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  tliree 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
•mounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederi<A 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  th^ 
greatest  humanity  and  attention*  The  officers  of  distinoticn,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  he 
regretted  he  «^uld  not  offer  them  •  more  splendid  entertainm.Hit 
'<  but  gentlemen,''  said  he,  "  I  did  not  ei^pect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  ao 
large  numbers." 

J  3,  The  victory  of  Rossback  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important^  U  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Bnglish.and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  th^ 
grouQ^.tof  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
generals  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloom.y  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  tke  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battlei8»  Frederick  returned  thither  in  Pecember  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was.mQt,  on  th^ 
vast  plain  of.  lassa,.'  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninety  thousand  mmx 

, .  •  »  '*  ■      * 

-  i»'  The  lM*a  here  meationed  is  a  •mall  town  ^  &ile«ia,  fourtoen  tnilft  wpa(  of  Brauan  Umf 
lApltal  of  the  pcoviiice,  and  about  one  hundred  and  aeventy-five  mi&a  south-east  firom  Berlia 
foe  liatUe  was  fought  in  the  plain  between  Lissa  and  Breslao.  There  iaanoliier  and  laifai 
Awa  of  Liaia  in  PoflBD»flA)'-flveiniies  north-weal  firom  Bwtlaa.    (MagtUkQkXVlL} 
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exactly  one  montli  after  the  battle  of  Rossbaok.  Here  Frederidl 
had  recourse  to  tho»e  means  by  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  to 
doable  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  causing  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  Keft  an4 
touted  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  ood- 
Bei|uent  disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  arm^  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vio 
lory.  The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  tho 
many  insulting  things  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  his 
little  army,  <'  I  pardon  them  readily,''  said  he,  *^  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  concideration  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  tfaoso 
waged  by  Frederick;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to' risk  his 
fate  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  Lis 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object.  The  battles  of  Rossback 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  dc- 
elaring  that  ^^  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  foe  ooa* 
|uered  through  Germany." 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Hanoveriai.  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  helui  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederi  ^k  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmuti/  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  thai 

L  OfflMix,  tte  former  capital  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  atroDgwt  fiytrawM  of  tiie  AiMtriaa 
mplre^  is  on  the  maU  rlvy  M«nri»  or  Moratia,  one  buncbwl  and  flva  railea  ndVlL^Mwt  tnm 
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plaoe.     Jlerc  the  Austrians  completely  surrounded  him  in  the  verj 
heart  ol  their  country,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
victory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Bran 
denburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  Frederick  met  the  encmyj 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Zomdorf/  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Beven  Tears'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  th« 
tnorniiig  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun,  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  *^  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with ;''  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred* 
erick  himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words : — ^^'You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirchen,*  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  foimd  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vienua.    It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  besieged  unsuccessTiiUy  by 
Fl«derick  the  Great  in  1T5B,  and  Lafayette  was  confined  there  in  1794.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

1«  ZomfUfrf\i  a  small  villai^oof  Brandenburg,  about  twenty  miles  north^ist  (torn  Frank 
fm  on  the  Oder,  and  abcut  tlie  sante  distance  soutii-easi  irom  Custrim.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Hoehkirehen,  is  a  small  village  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony,  (fonneriy  in  LiUHtiia,) 
•drtjMHnren  miles  east  from  Dresden.  It  Is  a  short  distance  soutb^east  fimn  BautiMi  wbtali 
«H  Um  ebief  town  of  L'pyer  Luaatia.    iMap  No^  XVU.) 
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>etvieeQ  the  French  and  the  English.  In  India  the  French  were 
generally  suooessful,  as  they  not  only  preserved  their  possessions,  hut 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  hut  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wjiile  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  du  Quesne  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  ?ig 
(^roos  siege  ccHiducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  favorable  auspioee 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  tho  season 
in  destroying  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf/  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  hea^l  of  only  forty-eight  thou 
sand  men  he  attacked  the  eombmed  Russian  and  Austrian  force  ot 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchments,  but  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
tiiousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Russian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said  :  '^  Your  majesty  must  not  bo 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus 
triaiis,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  wheu 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unwounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  duly  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  was  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  tlte  Ist  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
land  men  near  Minden,'  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  wLick 

lone  prevented  the  French  from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  favorable  to  the  BnglisL 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gained  a  decided 

1.  Kunersdorf  It  a  small  village  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  a  short  distance  scath  of 
FrankfortrAn-the-Oder,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  flfly-five  miles  south'^a&t  firou 
4eritn.    1*he  battle  fouglit  near  this  town  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort. 
'  f.' Jlfi'n  t&H  is  a  Prnssian  to  wo  In  Westphalia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  nettt  tlie  Ham 
OYcrian  frontier,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  (h>m  Hannver.    (Map  No.  7  VIW, 
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preponderaEce  in  India ;  while  the  conquest  of  Canada  iras  aokieved 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe^  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  irictory  before  ih§ 
walLs  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiatitMi,  tha 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  pairties  for 

the  campaign  of  1 760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — ^with  the  losa  of  nearly  nine  thouaand  men 
jorrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  AuatriaD8)-^with  an  unsuo- 
]a38fiil.  attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
oi  an  ijadportant  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred 
crick  had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but^  still  undaunted 
and  tmdismayed,  his  transcendent  talents  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  wh^i  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Kosaians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnitc*  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at< 
tacked  the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,'  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  battle  wac  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians' was  irresistiUe,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  tho 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmisbes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
bostilo  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
allianoe,  kiu>WQ  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact ^  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  wan 

L  Liegniti  is  a  town  of  Silesia,  on  the  Katabach^  forty-six  miles  a'  little  north  of  west  frov 
Bfforiad.    (Jlfof^  No.  XVil.) 

%  TWymi  i«  a  town  of  Praaaian  Saxony,  on  the  wett  bank  of  the  Elbe,  sixtjr-aix  rkUh  i 
weft  from  Berlin.   <JfiyNo.XVU^ 
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io  make  peMe  without  consent  of  the  other.  This  vras  an  unfortunate 
aet  for  Spain,  whose  colonies  of  Cuba'  and  Manilla'  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  Th« 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  East  Indies,  while  Belleisle,"  on  the  very  eoast  of 
France,  was  eaptored,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinioo,  Ghiad» 
loupo,*  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  tne  list  of  British  eonquesttf 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  bj  all  partita. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausied  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  government,  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Ii<n*d  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacriiiee  of  the  PmsBtaa 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improved 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederick 
for  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
deatii  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Russian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
eoncluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
eM»ation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  S<cXony. 

23.  In  November  1763  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 

OF  176?    ^^^^  Prussia  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to^  continue  ihe  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 

M^end  hostilities,  and  ia  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 

concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.     France  ceded  to  England, 

/  Canada  and  Gape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 

the  conquests  whieh  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  oession  of 

Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

1.  Gkite,  tb«  largtft  of  tt)e  West  India  iaUnds,  wbd  tbe  mistivM  of  the  Golfof  MeKioo^  atiU 
belongs  to  Spain. 

9,  Manilla^  a  fortified  Maport  dtf  of  Luzon,  one  of  ttie  Philippine  Ulaiida,  to  ttie  eaptial  of 
the  Spaalah  lettleinenU  in  tbe  Eaat. 

3.  BeUule  is  an  island  west  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  south-west  froa 
Venues.    (J/ap  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe  belong  tc  the  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  '  Bott 
httf*  fteqiMBtly  changed  hands  between  tlie  French  and  the  En^sh,  but  both  weiw  i—niurf 
to  France  in  "SIS.    Martinique  was  tbe  birth-place  of  tbe  empiess  Josephlae. 
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in  the  baj  of  Honduras/  and  by  a  renanoiation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.     But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so  much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  likt, 
a  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb."     Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire, 
that  *'  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  moro 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con* 
q-ieets  was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
a  imtHl  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
Aillion  of  men.     The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  ^t  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  cHABAorEa 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Rassia,         of 
and  confronting  all,  stiU  preserved,  through  an  unex-   ««>«"<^«- 
aibpled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  oharacter  of  Sfreat.    No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manooavret, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  fhe  weak  side  of  an  enemy.     "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  gamo  of  Fred 
erick  against  united  Europe,  the  great  iFrench  captain  fell, — the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Europe.     The  American  Revolution. — 1.   Tht 
poaoe  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  ^  qkheba* 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  l^e  war  between     peace  in 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     «»<>■* 
Sie  American  Revolution."     The  result  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War 
fas    that   Prussia  and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
jowers ;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
/ost  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained  ,- 
and  Britain    although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hoi 
land  only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederiji^ 
3f  Prussia  exerted  himself  successftilly  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
in  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
t-)  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  frcm  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  hia 

i.  Htmduras  is  a  flettlem^Ilt  adjoining  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eaatem  eoast  of 
.'oMtan.    In  17M  it  wm  tnmafe  red  to  England,  in  iccordanoe  with  a  preTloua  trea^. 
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fe^;n  after  the  peace,  he  appropriated  for  the  enoonragementof  aigri- 
eolture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twenty-four  milliona 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  hj  his  simple  and  frugal  lifo^ 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  during  the  last  jears  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XY.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  theie 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profuaicm  in  ozf 
penditure,  that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  an  mi> 
accountable  decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  in  1774,  u  wai 
his  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous crowd  to  do  honuige  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XYI.  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  /'  Our  God  1  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  France  were  declining 

Russia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe.     In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  ami 
losses  to  the  latter.     During  this  war  Russia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,*  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Russia  shoidd  become  too 
powerful;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  iihe  same  time  engaged  in  a  eon* 
test  with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretesce  of  at- 
tcnq^ing  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  thai 
ihe  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
eonquered  Turkish  provinces.     But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen- 
WKMKMT  ov  dom ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
roLANo.     |.f  j^  mast  have  a  share  also ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

1,  Maldavia  aod  tfallachiA  are  two  oontlguouB  provinces  of  Turkey,  embracing  the  ancienl 
Dida.  {Mttf  No.  IX.)  Thejr  are  in  reality  ander  the  protection  or  Ruaala.  Wallxctla  tiet 
•long  (be  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Moldayin  Imnwliately  west  of  the  riyer  iViMa 
(J»i^No.XVU' 
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die  iiiii|iittjfts  measure  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di 
Tision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Russia,  Prussii^ 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  fee^ 
ing  of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
Bngland, — the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom   pabties  in 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    «=^gland. 
offices  of  goTernanenl  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  aad  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren^ 
dcred  additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nati<ML  very 
naturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  the  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
fcieles  of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignatio*!  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administration. 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  .of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.     One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a* 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minist^'s,  contained  a  .&isehood.     On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
tiiat  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Commons,  on-  his  fail 
iug  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him ;  but  this  extrem 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imbittered  the  feg^lings  oi 
the  opposing  parties.     At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  oul 

awry  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  . 
member  of  the  Oommons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
sbject  of  the  administration,  in  1 764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^'  ^^^"^^ 
9an  colonies;  and  early  in  1675  the  *^  Stamp  Act''  was 

)as8ed — ^an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  pam 
phlets,  newspapers,  &c.,  in  the  colonies,  should  be  exeouled  ea 
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Oamped  paper,  for  which  a  duty  shoald  be  paid  to  the  crown.  The 
eoioDies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British  p:irliament,  and  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable ;  and  a  hirge  party  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed^  but  the  minis 
try  still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax.  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doetrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundatioa 
hr  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
Iho'  American  oolonies. 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  act  wonld 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  but  the  Amerieans  refused  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  fbr  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
came,  and  return  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  rio- 
lent  and  unprecedented  storm  swq)t  over  the  fishing  banks ;  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  him* 
dred  English  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  tho  people  in  them, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  the 
commencement^  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  America,  the 
transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound ;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twtAty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  \yest  Indies,  and  others  were  captured  by 
Amwioan  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produced 
throughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Amencans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  M 
owed  in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 

violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax 
ation — the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  of 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — the  determined  opposition  of  the  cole 
MS— 4hc  changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  dissensions  be 
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twern  opposisg  parties  in  England — -we  come  to  the  decbiye  open 
ing  of  the  war  with  the  British  American  colonies  bj  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.     A  or  the  war 
revolutionary  war  of  seven   years*   duration  followed,     ^^^^^  ^hk 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong-— -of  the  few  in  numbers  against  the  many — but  a  war  successful) 
ID  its  results^  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     Fortunately  for  the  eoloniei 
4he  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  tha 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  oar 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  outxof  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kevolution 

9    The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  Uie  maritime  and  oonimercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  ardently  desiring  her  hnmili^ 
ation  in  the  contest  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  pkan  rkla 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  Uiat  befel     ^'"^  '^^ 
bar.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first, 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasen 
for  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  enture  British  army  of  general  Bnrgoynt 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1 777,  induced  France  to  throw 
aside  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  "^jlf "t*!?* 
to  conceal  her  intentions;  and  in  the  month  of  March  fbanvs  axd 

THE  AMERI- 
CAN STATXSL 


1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  "^"^  ^^*"" 


imment  that  she  had  ooncluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 

friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.     France  and 

Sngland  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparatiohs  for  the  anticipated 

contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  bat 

Ihe  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England, 

nor  was  France  deposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

il.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na* 

tions,  in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com- 

,  X.  WAa 

mandcd  by  Count  D^Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for     bbtwekw 

Ammca ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  ^'aANcs  and 

assembled  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 

England      In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  a&d  si 
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tecknd  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of  Fraitoe,  two  of 
which  he  captured.  The  Fr  .nch  government  then  ordered  reprisals 
against  the  ships  of  Great  B  itain,  and  the  English  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  aations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  wers 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  riaval  operations  of  FVance  and  England 
In  St^ptembcr,  the  govetnm  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, aad  easily  reduced^  the  English  isiand  of  Doniimea/wherf 
he  obtained  a  large  quantVtj  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  Dec^nbef 
following  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia*  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  ackniral  il&rrington,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  I'lT staing. 

13.  While  these  navnl  crents  were  occurring  on  the  American 
coasts,  the  French  and  En[^;lish  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
also  become  involved  in  bostlities.  Soon  after  the  adcoowledgment 
of  American  indepeiddnce  ly  the  court  of  France,^  the  Britisk  East 
India  company,  convinced  titat  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatclKid  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  Of  the  Frdadi 
East  India  possessionis.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ton  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorbus  resistanse  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Oeto* 
ber  following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
$»i  ('vringone  campaign  tlio  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  attni- 
hiJVfl. 

M.  In  the  year  1779  ansother  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  el 

^LagiitAd.     Spain,  under  th^  pretext  that  her  mediation,— (which  she 

had  propos'^^)  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture)-*-*- 

BrrxitRv    ^d  been  sJig'ited  by  England,  declared  war,  and  with 

sFAiNA^o    the  QOopcriiUon  of  a  French  fleet  lafid  siege  to^  Gib* 

raltar,  both  ^^y  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  reoorerii^ 

that  im|»^tant  for'rcea     Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 

iod  captured -the  Bri'ii'j)'.  fort^  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Seacgid 

and  Gambia,  on  tho  vrestern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  im  the  season 

tiie  French  or^iqu^eTed  the  English  islands  of  St.  Yinoents'  and 

1.  Damhtiea  it  otae  A  *b'»  Windward  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  between  Martinique,  ami 
tke  (ruaduior.pc.    It  wf  t  restored  to  England  at  ttie  peace  of  1783. 

8.  St,  Lv  ^i^.  \f.  «  io  >  je  of  the  Windward  gronp.  At  the  peaee  of  Pari*  U  was  <Minfti«8|y 
aaaigned  tc  l^^tf  t^ 

X  8U9  '  tJH^t)  i^»  central  Island  of  the  Windward  group.  By  the  peace  of  1783  it  rrrevtri 
»OM«t*t4a>a. 
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Ofenada*  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  count  D'Estaing  aeting  in 
concert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  lari^ 
Bquadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves« 
aeb  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  Gdmplete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gribraltar  and  Minorca, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outward 
bouv^d  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span- 
iards, off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  nbutbalitt 
at  this  tim,e,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united      against 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  ^'  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.     In.  these  pro* 
ceedings,  Catherine,  Empress  of  Eussia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  hei 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power: — 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  th^ 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded  :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free  :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  •  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  de- 
dared  that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there   should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance* 
pet'ilc^s.     Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia;  Portugal,  and  Oter 
many,  roadily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the   '* armed  neutrality;'' 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing  - 
but  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re 

'  1.  Orenada  is  one  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  VTindward  group.  About  the  year  1850  il 
ma  ftnt  c<klODiied  by  the  FMn^h,  flrom  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1763.  In  1770  " 
VM  retuken  by  the  Franrh,  b  Jt  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783 
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fbsal,  induced  England  to  submit  to  this  ez^iosiiion  of  the  laws  ol 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States^ 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  ccmstantlj  paa»> 
BKTWM^*  ing  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  the 
KNOLAND    former  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  ot 
^'°        England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrarj  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
iiumbers  of  Dutch  vessels^  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  beoy 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.     A  partial  CQllision 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1 780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  Deccmbei 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, waY  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.     The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  tq 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch-  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia,* 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  (ianger  to  which  they  were  exj  Med, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney^  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle* 
tncnts  of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Soutk 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eustatia. 

19.  In  the  mouth  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  pf  Louisiana 
•otrpleted  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  %h§ 
fapture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  Fraoice  and 
JSngland  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May^  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  SL  Euttatia  it  one  of  the  group  of  the  Leeward  islands,  a  range  extending  nortb-west  of 
IM  Windward  ialos.  Tliis  island,  was  talcen  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  seTontoentk 
•ntary.  It  has,  dnce  then,  sereral  times  changed  banc's  be}.ween  them,  the  fVench,  tiid  tlw 
t<miih,  but  was  finally  given  up  to  Holland  in  1814. 
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of  May  a  large  Itodj  df  French  troops  landed  6n  the  island  of  To* 
bago,'  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
»f  Aigust  a  sovero  engagement  took  place  on  the  Dogger  Bank/ 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commaaded  by  Admirai 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutmao. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  difficulty 
1 3gained  theii  respective  coasts. 

'20.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  during  a  period 
^t  more"  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Am^ii> 
san  colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  imuiortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
eompelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender. of  Corn* 
Wallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu* 
ropean  enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  tht 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  Bui 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impossiblet. 
suddenly,  on  tha  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterlin^^ 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca^ 
ifter  a  loi^g  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
lendored  to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  Ameriea  wev*' 

1.  7Vhtig9  is  «'  short  distance  north<eait  of  Trinidad,  near  the  northern  eoaSl  of  Btvath 
America.  li  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  l>y  France  in  1703,  hut  in  1781  wa<9  retaken  hy  the 
^encb,  who  retained  poeaeasion  of  it  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  England. 

&  The  Dogger  Bank  is  a  long  narrow  sand  baniL  in  the  North  Sea  or  Germui  Ocean,  ezt«ad< 
k^  firom  Julian  1«  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark*  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humbei,  ob  0m 
sastem  eoasi  of  Ensland. 
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iemptured  by  llie  French.  St.  Enstatia  had  been  reoapiured  in  ilia 
preceding  November.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  rarreudered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas*  soon  followed.  For  these 
losfies,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Oonirt 
de  Grassc,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carribee 
islands.*  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
Fren<^  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
Dumber,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
wa£  <*4timated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
Dumber  of  in^mense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack. 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 3  th  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  nnor- 
tars  in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  thr 
garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  Ihe  least  intermission.  Vbout  twe 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovei  '*d  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  boats 

1.  The  Bahamaa  ftre  tu  extenalire  group  of  islands  lying  east  and  soath-eaat  from  Florida. 
fbegr  have  been  eatiicated  at  about  six  hundred  in  number,  moet  of  them  wen  cINb  a*id 
rocks,  only  fourteen  of  them  being  of  any  considerable  size. 

%  What  are  sometimes  called  the  Carribee  /elands  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Wlndwaid 
iBd  the  southern  portiim  of  thr  Leeward  idand*,  from  Anguila  on  the  nortb  to  'IVtnldad  tm 
Ihe  unath. 
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irore  sent  to  take  tlie  men  from  the  bnrnrag  vessels,  bat'tbej  were 
interrupted  hj  tlie  English  gun  boats,  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their  Are,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  tfere  soon  abandoned  to  the 
6ames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  Englfsh. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
foldiers  exposed  to  almost  ii^evitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
Iring,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  ezierted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  fbur  hundred  Span- 
iards were  thus  saved, — ^but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  effectual  attack.  Soon  after,  Gibraltar  was  re 
lieved  with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  when  the  farther  siege  of 
the  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  durmg 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  the  East 

ZIV     'WAK  IM 

Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during     thk  east 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      »''»"•• 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raiseii! 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,'  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.     His  territories,  of  which 
Seringapatam*  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  which 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
ihe  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerfol  con 
federacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 


I.  Jfysntf  a  tow»  of  tontlMrn  HladoaUn,  tnd  etfiital  of  Um  Stele  of  Uw  «WMiiaiMi«  ii  Ibfii 
koBdml  miles  north  er  Ckpe  Gomorln,  luid  nine  miles  soutb  west  ftom  Seringapatam.  The 
State  of  Mysore,  comprising  a  territory  of  about  thirty  tliousand  square  miles,  is  almost  entirely 
•orroniMled  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras  prerideney ;  and  althenQ^h  the  govennaent  it  noaii* 
Rally  in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince.  It  is  subsidiary  to  the  government  of  Madras.  From 
17C0  to  1799  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipnoo  Saib. 

S.  Seringapatam  is  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  tlie  Stat*  of  lljsote,  two 
hundred  and  flfly  miles  south  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  tlie  Engl  ah  en  three  dliferenl 
occasions:  the  first  two  sieges  took  place  in  1791  and  1792,  and  the  third  \n  1799,  on  the  4th  of 
May  of  which  year  It  was  stormed  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
aras  liilled,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  Os  as 
vmuMniie  in  tba  subnrlM  of  Sdringapatam  is  the  raa^isolearo  of  Hyder  Ali  Lnd  Ililijdo  tsah. 
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haTing  inirodnoed  ihe  European  discipliBe  ainoughis  aumeroos  troopa 
as  early  aa  1767  he  began  the  war /which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  tht 
natiyefl,  down  to  the  period<of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  by  a 
licdy  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  prosidcncf 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital^  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforced,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  tlu-ee 
obstinate  battles^  but  these  successes  were  ^  *^»rrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  tbousand  men,  which  was  oitirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1 782. 

27.  On  the  'death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoa  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  England,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia*  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased^  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the-  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter« 
minated  in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

^  n627  ^^^^  ^®^®  ^  ^  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  betweea 

France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.     When 

the  session  of  parliam,ent  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  consid* 

trable  altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provia" 

fcnal  treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  be  in  £avov  of  tlM 

peace  thus  obtained.     The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 

now  reoognued  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  ao^ 

eomplish^d ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 

xn.  oEJfi-  P^*^®J  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 

BAL  niKATT  France,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783.     By 

OF  1788.     ^ia  tyga^y  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 

ear«iisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war.  excepting  Tobago^ 
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ikhOi  England, ^nrrendered  to  France  the  importeat  station  sf  8i- 
Lucin.  On  tho  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Oaiabia  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  East  ladies  France  recovered  all  the  plaees  she  had 
lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considoraMe  im- 
portance. Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  East 
Elt^tda  w^  ^eded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Baliamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
With  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
hetvcen  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding* 

29.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor.4id  her  Emopean 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  pow«*8.  France' and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary  despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all-  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  those  republican;  virtues  that 
ar^  destined  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppresaionf  through- 
out the  world. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution.-^I.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies^ 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en^  ^ 

four  aged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  dvmooiiatio 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,  ^tiait. 
wtM  dcatined  to  exert  a  mu<^  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  :( 
the  in&nt  EepuUic  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their,  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten' 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  m  1774',  the  lowei 
ardjrsjof  the  French,  people  had  been  broi]^ht  to  a  state  i>f  eztremir 
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itidigdnce  and  offering,  by  the  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  despotit 
eonrt,  during  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  existed  but  io  an 
infant  and  unde^Bloped  state.  The  nobility  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middlii^  classes ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  Influ 
ende  by  the  rise  of  philosophical  Investigation,  which  was  n6t  only 
Mtended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  lut  waf 
iPlrongly  tmctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XVI.,  who  Came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  years^ 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  government  at  a 
J^         critical  period,  when  resolute  and  energetic  measures 

were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
ioved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  educa- 
tion which  he  had  received  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning — even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  w<»k- 
ness,  vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  fatal  defects  in  the  king's 
diaracter. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances, 

and  the  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  difficulty 

ciAL  DiFFi-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 

cuLTua.     mitil  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 

ution.     Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 

success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.     Turgot  would  have 

introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 

by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 

nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main> 

taining  all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 

part ;  and  the  ftble  minister  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 

Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economhal 

financier,  who  liad  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  but  hA 

projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  hud 

their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promnlgatod  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  Staf  6 ;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers 
His  sjsien^  was  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality;  he  liv|uidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
wm  on^Sf-'—paid  exorbitant  pensions,  and  gave  splendid  entertain 


^ 
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mcn^;  and  nrhile  ^he  credit  of  the  minister  lasted,  iia  resoareefl 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Calonne  continued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  gov 
ernment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annuai 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
irell  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
•anciion  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — ^the  chicfb 
«f  the  privileged  orders, — ^was  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
irst  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project. 

.    6.  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  coiitest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the     ^^ 
immunities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to      states- 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was    ««'"»^^ 
reduced  to  tlie  neeessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States- General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  from 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds ;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
ealled  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  eontest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
Uie  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  npon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  formiT  timci^ 
•gainst  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was'  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganisation  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
ibeorios ;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  do 
Cendedi  were  already  to  be  seen  the  seeds  o'^  those  dissensions 
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afterwards  deluged  tbe  country  with  blood.  There  was  abundanoe 
of  evil  to  be  complained  of/ and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  brokci.  down.  The 
clergy  held  one- third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an- 
other third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  with  all  ^e  ex- 
penses of  ^vemHient.  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne ;  yet  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  sor- 
vendor  of  thoir  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  %h$ 
philosophip  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  as  H 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third- Estate — the  Com- 
mons, oomprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent- 
atives should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes«-the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  it.  The 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  nobility  dhose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  ^more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former ;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third* Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent 
atives,  firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  should 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  three 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  whiU  tho 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  asseubly, 
witb'mt  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  with 
^reat  tact  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  fo.  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Assembly," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety -six  hundred^hs^ 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nob/es,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  of  the' 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind  was 
a|^ini»t  them. -and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  clergy  and  the  no' 


biliij,  consti*umed  by  an  order  of  the  soTeroi|i;ii  himself,  to<A  ^b»u 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  "  The  family  was  united,  bat  it  ga^e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  thirdestate  had  destroyed  the  moral  powei 
and  influence  of  the  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam* 
ine;  journals  and  clubs  multiplied ;  declaimers  harangued  ki  ever  j 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indi^paation  against  the 

king  and  his  family ;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the     hovaet 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    sxAXKor 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown  . 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them ,  ollimona 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;   and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  aad  artillery,  attacked  the  Bas- 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieoes,  and  inhu 
manly  massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interfereuee  to  restore  order  to  the 
eapitaL  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn  from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intmsted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty^  had  mude  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,-  and  for  a  few  davfl  it 
seemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  theit 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  eedi 
tion.  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend 
ed  throughout  Franee ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  thi 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  oi  the  line 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  fr<»n 
the  people.     These  things  produced  their  effect  upon  the  NatiouaJ 
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AMfennb  j.     Thi  deputies  of  the  privileged  ciaases,  fleeing  no  escape 
«  «-„.,    from  ruin  but  in  the  abandonment  of  those  immunitiofl 

VI.  OBKAI  ^  , 

poLiTioAL    which  had  rendered  them  odious,  consented  to  saci  moe 

CHANGES,     ^jjg  whole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

dvening's  session  the  aristoeracy-  and  the  church  desoended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  wore  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

IS.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  anj 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  wk 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Kevolution  was  to 
Hberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 
the  exercise  of  their  newly*ftcquired  freedom.  Towards 
^*^  '«!IL^*  the  latter  part  of  August  the  famine  had  become  so 

AND  MOBS.  . 

severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  public 
ttHiTulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker^s  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitudes 
elamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  r^orts  were  circu- 
lated, charging  tiie  scarcity  ttpon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  tb  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  a 
erowd  of  ihe  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  clubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versaillea 
Jhey  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  bready-^ 
a  slight  collision  ocqurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  king^s  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  Iia  Fay^te  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  him* 
pelf  And  the  whole  royal  family  would  have  fallen  vietima  Aftoi 
tranquiUity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled,  tc 
•et  4'Bt  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  haA 
•Cught  his  life.  The  Natiomal  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sitiingi 
«o  the  capital.  The  i^yal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  repaired  to  the 
Tuilleties,  which  hencefortli  became  Uieir  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out- 
rage, during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose> 
euted  with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
aorvioes.  and  aU  titles  of  houor,  had  been  abolished.     One  general 
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legislative  Assembly  had  been  decreed :   the  absolute  veto  of  tli6 
king  had  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  immense  prop- 
erty  of  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-     constitu- 
are  that  secured  the  great  financial  resources  which  so        "^^• 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.     In  the  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La  ^ 

Fayette,  and  those  who  aided  him — ^the  moderate  friends     lino  of 
of  libefty^prevailed  in   the  Assembly,  satisfied  with     parties. 
eonstitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monafdij 
But  there  was  another  class — the  ultra  revolutionistSi — compost  d 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organized  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It* was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  eirtablished 
the  Beign  of  Terror.  Bamave,  the  Lametbs,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times,-r-a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles — 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  hit 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
bieing  alle  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legib 
lature.  Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disasters 
**  Soon,'  said  ho,  "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  r  ide  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors  " 

16.  While  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were  convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in- 
judicious movements  of  the   emigrant   nobility,  large    emigrant 
Aiuabers  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-     ^'^^^^^ty 
fl^usted  with  the  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  resolved  td 
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•eek  the  restoration  of  the  old  gOTornment  by  the  mtenr€Dti<mof 
forei^  powers.     Collecting  first  at   Turin,  and  afterwards  at  Co- 
blentZy*  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  proTinccs,  and 
solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  ph.ns,  and  join  their 
KD  EscAPK   n^^ditated  armaments.     Jjouis,  accompanied  by  his  |ucen 
OF  TAB      and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontier?, 
r^iLY      ^*^*  ^^f  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  hit 
capital     (June  1791.)     The  Jacobins  now  argued  thiU 
ho  king^s  flight  was  abdication ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  bii 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presenter! 
to  him  for  acceptance.     On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  ho  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  agamst  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  paiwed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  bo  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  ihus  established,  could  not  be  permanenti 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated  by  the  pasaioQ 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predecessora  The  court  aod  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  unholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  democratic ; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  reiiiain  for  it  was  the  main- 
tenance or  the  overthrow  of  the  coniititutional  throne.  The  chief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  openino^  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
tiie  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Gircndists,  as 
Jieir  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot  Pction,  and  Condor.?et,  wero 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  oonetitutional 
ists  would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  thev  stripped  it  cf  ita 
power ;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  American^ 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchistSi 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov 

L  CoUenttf  (the  Con/iiunies  of  the  Romana,)  is  a  PniaiUui  town  In  tbe  pfo^tooeof  thelUiiiM^ 
at  the  confluence  <^  the  Rhhie  and  Moselle.  Since  the  w:ira  of  NapolCM  it  nas  be^«  i^-rmgli 
Ibrtaiod,  and  Is  now  deemed  out  of  the  principal  ba  warlt  of  Gtrrnu^  on  the  ild»eff 
>lf^pMo.XVU.j 
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ernroent,  possessed  at  first  little  influenoe  in  the  assembly,  bnt  direet* 
iDg  the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bofe  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  more 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

1 8.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
agiinst  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup 
port  the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants^ 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  ol^ects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  prineiples 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
cd  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

ZIL   WA& 

April,    1792,  war  was  declared   against  the   court  of    dkclared 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     aoainot 

AUfiTftIA* 

from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  confiagration,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
%nd  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  con 
fiision  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Revolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towardf 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  >nce  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  oom 
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Mned  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  each  with  th'^  riew  of  adruncing  iti 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discussed 
in  all  the  popular  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  for 
ft  general  revolt ;  and  soon  aft3r  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Otli 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  tbo 

MAMACfcE    P*^^"^®)   massacred   the   Swiss   guards,  and  forced   t^>> 

OP  THE      king  and   royal  £Eimily  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  ci 

TKMTuoF    ^YiQ  National  Assembly.     The  assembly  protected  iJss 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  tlia 

aonquering  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  function.^, 

dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troops 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seized  and  -imprisoned  by  the  Aus- 

trians.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
XIV  MAflSA-  *"^*^®^  ^^  ^^^  more  frightful  atrocity.     The  prison^  of 

ORE  OP  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  and  the 
flBPTBMBEE.  jgadcrs  of  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victiinV| 
tnd  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  eack 
ndividual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of 
September  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  cf  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pris* 
oners  throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  but^ 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons. 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetrate  d  in  the  capita^ 
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ihe  armiei  of  Prusffla  and  Aastria,  which  had  in7aaod  the  Freooh 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  suo 
cesses,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  Norember 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,*  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  alliofl 
icon  found  there  was  no  want  of  ablo  generals  among  the  French 
A.t  tlio  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  tha 
FrencL,  displaying  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy^  boro  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  ih« 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.^ 

23.  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great  victory  of  the  Bevolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.    One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Bevolution,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  ^^p  ^xkou- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged     tion  of 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
26th  of  December  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  durmg  the  sanguinary 
"  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.     On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.     He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.    Uis 
iate  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 


1.  Jemappes  (zhem-map)  is  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  near  Aloos,  forty-  fo«r  miles  sooU^ 
vest  from  Brussels.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe  king  of  the  Frenehi 
acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  Dumouriez  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  by  his  intrepidity  «• 
th3  head  of  &  column  aided  esafinliaUy  ia  winning  the  day. 

a.  The  famous  MarteOtes  /fy»m  the  national  wng  of  tbe  Frawh  patriots  and  warriors,  "vas 
eomposcd  by  Joseph  Rouget  de  Tlsle,  (,roozh.t  de  leel,)  a  young  engineer  officer,  early  in  the 
F^nch  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  called  the  ^Offering  to  Liberly,"  but  received  its  present 
Mcte  because  it  was  first  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confederates  in  1192.  Both  the  worm 
■od  the  music  are  peculiarly  inspiriting.  So  great  whs  the  influence  of  this  song  iver  the  ex* 
stable  French,  tl^t  U  was  suppressed  under  the  empire  and  the  Bourbons;  but  lh(  Bevolation 
tf  1830  called  it  u  >  anew,  and  it  has  since  become  again  the  natkmal  tong  ot  ike  F-^eiidi 
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24    liie  OiroTidists,  who  had  been  the  first  to  fan  the  flame  of 
^.^    -,      revolution,  were  the  first  to  suffer  by  its  violence.    Ardent 
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XVI.  FALL  republicans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 
oi  THB  their  sentiments,  they  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 
king,  but  they  could  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisans^ 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists:  a  powerful  insurrection*  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty  :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  wore 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  eii- 
oapo  from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defence,  and  speedily  executed,^  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  haying  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  storm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  ovei 
tlieir  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  JacobinSt  at 
the  head  of  who^  were  Danton,  Marat,  Bobespierre,  and  their  asso 
ciates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  a  foj^ 
midable  Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  opposition  was 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
a  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seventy 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention ; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Kevolutionists  soon  broke 
thb  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  central  Jacobm  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  &ye 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
iociety,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  thei? 
dbposal.. 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  Ffance  were  speedily  filled  with  /io 
xvn  THK    ^^^^i  fo*"^  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  Terhob  wa» 
mKiGN  OF    made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 

TERBoa.     jjj  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen 


*  OmttotiTis—ao  called  f nim  the  name  of  fhe  IbtmiUM'— is  an  engine  or  — nfMiir  tat  fee 
%aiitny  pewone  at  a  etrofcifc, 

a.  May  MfL  b.  Oct.  3Ul 
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brought  to  the  Maflfold,*  and  the  dauphin,  th^wn  into  ^yneoii,  «r» 
long  fell  a  vietim  to  *he  barbarous  neglect  of  Ids  keepers.     Irrellgioa 
and  impiety  raised  thar  hc%ds  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime* 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  bj  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    ^y^^^  ^^. 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  desU'ojed,  that  every     vuvu  o» 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and  the  '*^*®*"''^* 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pab^ 
Kcly  expressed  their  determination  '^  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heav«il 
•8  wall  as  liie  monarchs  of  the  earthi"    As  the  crowning  act  of  thii 
dfftma  of  wickedness,  the  Goddess  of  Keason,  personified  by  a  beaati-> 
fill  female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  dinnity  woftfay  of  adoration  ^-^-the  chnrdics  were  olosed«^ 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  puWo  eemeleriei  was 
placed  the  inser^on,  <<  Death  is  an  £temal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  sttaiolied  t» 
a  constitutional  «ionarcfay,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  4eaderii. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^^  ^^^^ 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  mere  or  sa» 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Danten,  »^»«««^*» 
Oamille  BesmooUns,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  ro«se4 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing toe  mudi  demency^  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.^  The  Bep«ib* 
licau  dureadiats  had  sought  to  prevmt  the  Bieign  of  Terror— 4ke 
Dantonisls  to  arveU  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There* 
after  ihere  seoned  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were' 
suspected,  and  oondemued ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relemtlesslj 
winded  by  soeh  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the: 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Havii^  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  deww 
to  the  fiJl  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1794,  we  resmne  the  nam ' 
live  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.  The  death  of  ^  ^^  ' 
Louis  XVL^  which  derives  its  diief- importance  from  aoaimbt 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,  »«»^*«' 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  end 
indignation  ^throughout  Europe.  France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
oeighboring  States;  and  it  was  univeiaally  felt  that  the  period  had 

a.  Oet  IGCh,  ITKL  h,  Uaitb  5th,  1791 
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^ow  «rHV«d  when  abe  must  oooqaer  the  coaUtioaof  IhreneSi  or  perudi 
wder  ita  blows  The  oonvention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
forthwith,  on  yariouB  pretexts,  declared  war  agaia^t  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  ihe  annies  of  the  republia 
to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

29:  Early  in  1793  the  English  a^d  Prussians  combined  to  ohoek 
tb«  progress,  of  the  Freneh  in  Holland,  and.  on  the  18tb  <rf  Maareh 
Pumoiqries  waa  defeated  ia  the  battle  of  Neerwinde.  Soom  afW 
tm  i;^ul8e>  the  Frenoh  general,  disgusted  with  the  ezeesaes  at  thft 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  by  both  Giroft* 
dists  9oA  jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  genemb 
lor  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  estabfishme^t  of  a  conatitulMmal 
mcmarchy  ia  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  and 
being  denounced  by  the  Gonyenti<m,  Und  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
be  wa»  obliged,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  Hne& 

-30^  After  tha  defection  of  Dumouries,  Custine  wad.  app^ted  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severdy  pressed  by  the  allien  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  dieck  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprlYcd  of  hia  commandi  ordered  to  Paris,  and^  soon  afler, 
dondemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misoonduct*  ^  l^he.reirolu- 
tioa»ry  government,  seeing  no  merit  but  ia  success,  plueed  ita  gen- 
erals in  the  alternatiye  of  victory  er  death,,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  theiguillotine  as  an  incenliTe  to  patriotism.  The  fidLof  Valen* 
oiennes  seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but^  puranii^  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandiaemttit,  they  ingudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  idose  of  the  year,  were  driven  baok  aeroes  the 
fireutier. 

-  SI.  Early  in  the  same  y^tr  Spain  had.  deiqMAdbed  an  army  of  .£%•> 
ifara  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Franoe  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
wore  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  chmracteiized  by 
nr.  flurent  of  importaaee.  In  the  meantiniie,  m.  the  west  of  Fran^Ci 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Yendee  was  ocoupying  the  trooft  of 
the  convention;  and  on.  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  luted  by 
the  revolt  of  Marseillos,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

1^.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 

XXI  TssxjR-  '^^'^)  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^7  ^^  ocean,  containing  ei|^ 
■aonoir  OF  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Royalists,  embracing  nearly 
LA  VSM9EB.  ^^  entire  population,  had  early. takai  up  arms  in  the 
of  their  church  and  their  king.     This  district  soon  became  th< 
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^athd  of  innumerable  conflicts,  in  which  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country  On  the  lOth  of  June, 
1 793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saumir,*  where  their  trophiea 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  priscHiOTS ;.  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Galhelineau  was  mortally  wounded^  During  ih»  summer  two  invia* 
ikms  of  the  coumtry  of  the  Vendeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  trdope  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  aud 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  himdred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  adtance,  threat- 
eiied  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt  But  the  republiean  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,*  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invadera 

33.  Again  the  contention  juade  the  moet  vigoroiis  efforts  to  sup- 
press  the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  m  every 
direction,  and,  wiUi  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitantSi 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated*^  m  the  battle  of 
Cholet/  And  their  counti^y  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
lai^  portjion  of  the  surviving  Vendeans,  with  their  wi^s  aiid  chil- 
dr^,  crossed'  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  G-onthier,*  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  v^  ten  the  orator  Barrere  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  if  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
QjMat  then  wa>3  the  isooete  aation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  thai 
the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royali^  to  the  capital. 

1.  Saumur  Is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  XiOire,  in  the  former  proTinoeof  Ai^on,  one  huKliM 
and  flfty-ceven  miles  south-west  from  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Torfou  was  a  small  Tillage  in  the  norlhera  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  distance  sivtt 
(h>m  Na ntes.    (JUapJiy.XU I.) 

3.  CPioiet  {A  o-II)  is  nearly  forty  miles  south-east  from  Nantes.    {Map  No.  XIU  > 

4.  CkaUau  GvtUAUr  is  sixty  miles  north  east  from  Nantes.    (Jifaji  No.  XUU 

a  Oct  17th,  17W. 
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34.  But  the  Vendeans  were  divided  in  their  councils.  Induced  by 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  sijge  to  Granville,*  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  cumpeiied  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated  ^  at  Mans,*  an  I  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow**  at  Savenay,*  they  slowly  melted  away  in  ite  midst  of  theif 
aiemies,  fighting  with  unjuelding  courage  to  the  last.  Oat  of  nearly 
a  hundred  ^ousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thoa 
lacd  returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  handa  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 

35    The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measures 
of  the  conv^ition  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 

RBCTioN  IN   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission^  while 

THE  SOUTH  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.  In 
BANCE.  ^^^  meantime  Lyons  had  revolted.  During  four  months 
it  was  in  u  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 
employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 
1793.  All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 
the  entire  city  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thofL- 
sand  were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Republictm  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     By  his 

1.  Oranville  is  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  on  the  western  coast  of  Normandy,  ooa 
hunJi^  and  eighty  miles  west  from  Paris.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  En^i* 
Jsh  in  1603,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vtmdean  troops  in  1793.    {Map  No.  XUL) 

S.  Mang  Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarihe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Loin^ 
fine  tundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  lh)m  Paris.    {Map  No.  TJU.) 

a.  5a«<iiay  iaa  town  on  the  northern  banlc  of  the  Loir6|  twenly-two  milM  nortb-weil  tmm 
Kuttoa.  H^re  the  Viuideans  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  protoeth^  , 
orowd  of  haploss  fligitives— the  aged,  the  wounded,  women  and  children— continued  to  rttiaif 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  after  all  tbeir  ammunition  had  been  oxpendrl,  nml  vnltt 
tbey  all  fdl  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Dee.  10th,  1793.  b.  Dec.  SSd^  1793. 

c  The  most  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leuaers  were  Larochejacquelin,  Bonchamps,  Cakh» 
dneau,  Lcscure,  D^Elbe,  Stofflel,  and  Charelte.  Nearly  all  of  these,  and  most  of  their  fatiiiliea, 
ycrialied  in  this  sanguinary  strife,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Among  those  who  were  saved  by  th« 
•ourageous  honpitiJlty  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wives  of  Liu'ochejacquelin  ana  Bonciuuu^ 
wlio,  after  eecapioj  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  by  the  splendid  story  ot 
IbflAr  hunbanda'  ▼  Tlues  and  their  own  misfortunes. 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  the  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  plao€i 
being  thui  rendered  untenable,  was  speedily  evacuated*  by  the  allies, 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — ^being  so  many  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midat  of  mternal  disser  sions  and  civil  war,  While  France  waa  drenched 
with  the  blood  <tf  her  own  eitisens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  ^*  Beign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
ancommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  On 
the  north,  had  heen  defeated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  badk 
from  the  Rhine;  the  Spaniards  had  reerossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
English  had  retired  from  Toulon ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whiU  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  tfao 
Revolution  against  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  38.  The  fall  of  Danton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1 794 ,b  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  dasi^es,  and  yfh&ti,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  liad  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Rebespierre  and  his      ^  ^ 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    or  eobm- 
formed  amoni?  those  whose  destouetiofn  he  had  already  ■'****■»  ^^*^ 

°  "^     END  OF  THX 

planned,''— not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  eon-  ammi  or 
gpiraoy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  anotiier :  his  ar^  Txaaoa. 
rest  was  ordered :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  hisasflooistet, 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  easao- 
iished,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  exidi^ 
shouts  of  the  populace.  On  the  following  dAy  sixty  of  the  most  Jb- 
noxious  members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  fikce. 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Eepublioan  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  alW 
%nd  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  cup 
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tiTity,  but  which  had  also  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  a  niiQion  H^ 
her  best  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  affaire 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men ;  but  the  genius  of  Camot  still 
controlled  the  military  operations,  which  were  ootidudted  with  remark 
able  energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  estthlotion  of  civil 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  ^irfaob 
tavcnt  of  Prance  was  centered  in  the  «rmy,  whodd  ntmbers^  by  the  1* 
ginning  of  October,  1794,  amounted  to  twelre  htiAdrod  thousimd  me* 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  ibr  ih^ 
•entice  of  the  interior,  th^e  'remained  upwards  of  seven  hnndrell 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  dffbnsive  ;~^a  greater  force  than  eouid 
then  be  raised  by  all  the  moniirchies  of  Europe.  The  Fpench  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  the  young  mien  of  the 
country  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  tit  the  head  of  the  allies  in  the  war  against  France, 
XXIV  TAB    ™3.de  preparations  that  werd  considered  "  unparalleled  ;'* 

BNGLisa     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  Uiat  the  latter  was  destined 
victoBiouB  to  "become  irresistible  on  land;  and  theforiner  to  ae<!ruir8 

AT  SEA,  ANP  ^  ^ 

TBB  tREvcB  the  dommion  of  the  seas.  In  the  early  part*  of  the  season 
^»NLAin>.  ^Q  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  t^ir  West  India 
poMsessions ;  the  'island  of  Corsma,  in  the  Mediterranean,  wto  eaj^- 
tured ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  or/ 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken'  by  the  EbgKsh  odmnral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of '  France.  But  numeroas  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses ;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  giorious  in  the  annals  of  France^  At  ^tub 
beginning  of  the  year  the'  allies  'Wer^  pressing  heavily  on  -ailthfe 
frontiers :  at  lis  close,  the  Spaniards,  delea/ted  in  Biscay*  «nd  Oata- 
lonfa;  w^re  suing  for  peaoe :  the  Italians,  driven  over  ^e  Alps,  went 
trembling  for  the  fite  of  their  own  country :  the  allied  forees  had 

feiywiiet'e  reorossed  the  Rhine :  Holland  had  be^n  reivolatioiiized 

f         ■         '  .    •     .      •       . 

1.  BiteAf  to  II  4lilriet  «f  northern  Spain,  on  Ihe  Aay  of  BIseay,  and  *d|»lnta9  Pntmf.  h 
(pmpriaet  B^mv  ttoper,.  A.lAya,:and  Gutpnay:^— the  tbr^  Bqaqne  proviniieft.  The  naaqnai 
have  a  peculiar  languase^  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  attempted  to 
Irae^  it,  aa  H  dialeet  oT  the  Plraaician,  to  the  Hebrew.  '  it  baa  s^me  aimirarity  t«  the  Hmigaitaa 
indTurldah.    (Mof  JHq,  XllL) 

*  The  Repnblfcaa  Writer,  Prudhomme,  gives  a  Ifat  of  on^  mflllen,  %wenty-hro  tiMMttand 
Hume  hundred  and  fiftyone  pomonfl,  who  sviSared  a  violent  death  during  thi#.perjlp^  of  whew 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  perished  by  the  guilioiine.  (n  his  oiumeration  are  not  Inclodetf 
flje  maaaacrea  at  Vwwiilla*-'^  the  prisons,  &c— nor  thuee  shot  at  Toulon 'and  MaraeUta. 
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and  snbdued ;  and  the  English  troops  had  retnrnel  home  or  Lad  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  ^^^  second 
among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  heU  out  to    vAta^vips 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  ®'  «>i.ano. 
in  tiie  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.     Whik  Poland  was  a  prey  lo 
etril  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  earty  in  thi 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  resoli  was  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  territory  among  the  invading  powers,  with  the  eonearvenoi 
and'  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reamui 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  llie  **  dangcff^ 
ous  ^^Hneiples  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
eountry.** . 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  Whea 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^^  third 
Poland 'was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    jpa^tition 
♦he  fearfiil  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.    Kosciusko  ^  polandI 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  R^issians ;' and 
the  result  of  the  brief  stru^le  was  the  third  and  last  partitaon 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  Ktkd  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  tike  time  wis  alifOWed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  French  -ambition. 

[1793.]    44.  The  first  eoaliUon  against  the  French  Be|mbii«, 
'formed  in  March  1793,  embraced   England,   Austria,   xxvn.  dib- 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  tiie  gotunoN  or 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont ;  but  the  successes   ™"  "**' 
of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution     AOAtirer 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 795.     The  conquest  of  Hoi-     «*»«• 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  ita  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  Augui^t, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  ike  war  against  Prance, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
Df  the  Empress  Catherine  -was  wholly  engrossed  in  securitig  th^  inl 
oense  territories  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
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43.  During  the  year  1795  tibie  reaction  againfit  tlie  Reign  of  Terrox 

was  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  irere  broken  up 

the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  niem« 

bers  of  the  Kevolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  od 

^^        the  scaffold.     As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  were 

mew  CON-  centered  in  the  National  Convention  ;  but  the  people  now 
.•utotiok.  i^gup  ^  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  surrender 
ft  the  dictatorship  whif h  it  had  so  long  exercised.  A  constitutioa 
iraa  formed^  by  which  the  le^slatire  pawer  was  divided  between  two 
Couneilsi  appoint^  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  tiiat  of  the  Piee^ 
Hundred^  and  that  of  the  Ancients,  Uie  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  thorn.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of  £ve  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five-Hundred,  and  approved  by 
^tii  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  the 

people  for  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

— «.  —«.  J»«»  ^ho  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  wha  had 

EEOTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
pAKiSi  (Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  uilwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  it»  power,  decieed 
4hat  two-thiirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  l€;gi» 
lative  counoila  This  measure  met  with  great  qppositioni  and  oansed 
intense  excitement  Although  the  armies,  apd  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  eont^ntion  btx)ke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National* 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  <^  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  hii 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  youi^  artilLeij 
l»fficer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon-*- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre* 
parations  for  the  defence  of  Uie  convention,  and  when  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  readied  at  once  by 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  much 
qpirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battaliona 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  laU  t» 
mrreetion  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     Tne  new  gov 
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ernment  being  eptablished,  the  convenf  ion,  which  had  passed  through 
BO  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
sentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
and  after  having  abolished  the  pmiishmeot  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Kepub- 
lio  accomplished,  and  its  session  closed.     (Oct.  26th,  1795>) 

47.  The  milit^y  events  of  1 795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  nvkintained  her 
■nprcmacy  at  sea  ]  bat  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  in 
(taly ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany , 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  reoent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre 
vailed  throughomt  France. 

[1796.]     48.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  armies  into  the  fiield ;  that  of  the  "^ambre  and   ^^^  ^^^ 
Meuse,'  under  Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousaQd     «m>n  or 
men;  that  of  ihe  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,    ^''^'^^^'^ 
munbering  seventy-fi^e  thousand ;  and  Um  army  of  Italy  under  Bom- 
parte^  numbering  forty-two  thousand.     Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
successful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  by  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the   army  of  Bonaparte  in   Italy  wom 
more    eventful.     Although    opposed  by  greatly  supe- 
rior  forces,'  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary     army  or 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the       italt. 
bampaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.     Rapidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon.  oompeUed  tht 
idng  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont 
•Miquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte*  and  Millessimo,'  the  ten^ible  pas* 

L  Samh-B  and  JVeMc    The  Sambre  unites  with  the  Meuee  at  Namur.    {Map  No.  XV.) 
8L  April  il->l3, 1796.    MtnUenoUe  is  a  mouataiu  ridge  near  t*  e  Mediterranean,  a  short  tfit 
Iwuse  west  from  Genoa. 
SL  April  13-14.    MillessinM  is  a  small  tillage  twenty-eight  milM  west  (Vom  ^nca. 
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wge  of  ihe  Mig^ot  Lodi,*  £he  yiotory  of  Arcole,^  and  faU  of  Man 
tna* — in  fiiiO)  the  brilliaiit  results  of  the  oainpaig]iy.exoit6d  the  tttmosi 
enthttsiasm  throughout  Frar'*ei  and  Napoleon  at  oaee  beeamo  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  '  The  oouneils  of  government  repeatedly  de- 
creed that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  tiieir  country  * 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Areola 
was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 
50.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  diviaoi 
j^^^^^  pjg.  of  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  tlie  wai 
TUBBANOfts  against  France ;  imp(M»tant  parliamentary  reforms  were 
Df  £NeL4i«a  <jemanded;»  party  spirit  became  extreinely  violent;  and 
Oil  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink:  of  revolution.^ 
Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  montJi  of  August,  1796, 
Bpain  concluded  a  treaty  ^  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Fcanee,  mid  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,^  by  n  fmnal 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Still,  England  maintained 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,*  while  a  power^l  expedition^  which  France 
had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

;  h  Hsy  lOtb.    The  bridge  of  L€nU  cioaws  the  Ad<la,  twenty  nilea  aouth-weA  firom.  Bffika. 

fMap  No.  XVU.) 

2.  Nov.  15-17.    Creole  is  a  small  village  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Adige,  thirteen  mUei 
MMith^west  ttvtn  Verona,  and  one  hundred  mllea  east  (torn  HHaii.    (Jffap  No.  XVll.) 

3.  Mantua  is  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mincio,  twenty-one  milei 
0outh*west  from  Verona.  It  derives  its  principal  celebrity  fVom  its  being  the  native  country  of 
Virgil.  After  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Maiitua  became  a  ro^ttUie,  and 
eortinued  under  that  form  of  government  .till  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Gonzaga  (iunlly 
aeqaired  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukes 
and  held  possession  of  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Aosttians.  Maatiia  but 
leodeied  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  9d,  1797,  after  a  »ege  of  nearly  six  monthSh  In  July,  17>i  av* 
rendered  to  the  Austrians,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.    (Jilap  No.  XVII.) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  &c.,  for  which  purpose  there  were  numerous  associstkiof 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  desire  of  subverting  the  moa 
•refay,  and  eetabliahing  a  repablicta  constitution,  simila.-  to  that  of  Fraooe. 

b.  Kings*  earriage  surrounded— pelted  with  stones,  ^%  Oct.  29th,  17i*Si,  and  the  oMmarafa  nu 
vowly  escaped  ttie  fUry  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  matters  ccmpels  the  Bank  of  ISBfE> 
kokA  to  suspend  cash  payments,  Feb.  K97.  Discontents  In  the  navy,  and  nutfmjr  of  the  rhneMi 
•ent  April,  1797.    Second  mutinyi  May  and  June,  and  bkjckade  of  the  Thames. 

c.  Of  San  lldefonao. 

d.  Oct  2d. 

e.  St.  Lucia,  Essequibo,  and  Demarara,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  reduuM  m  May,  17M,  and 
early  in  the  same  year  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas.  Cochin,  Trincomalce,  Slc^  in  he  East  Indies.  The 
Cttpe  of  Good  Hope  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  English. 

f.  The  French  fleet  under  Hoche,  carrying  twenty-fi  'e  thousand  (and  forces,  sailed  Dec  ISlh 
1796.  A  formidable  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland  to  ii,  row  off  the  English  yeke  and  eetebM 
•  repubUcan  government,  and  alliance  with  France 
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[1797.]    51.  Earl  J  m  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  itimo 
latiDg  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  bj  a  spiritf^d  address,*  in 
which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  napoueon's 
they  had  already  won,  set  ont  from  Northern  Italy**  at    AwrratAK 
the  h^ead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
him  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
m  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the- be- 
givtning  of  the  campaign.     Rapidly  passing  over  the  mountains.  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 
rigned.^     The  final   treaty  was  concluded  at  Campo-  TERArror 
Formic*  on  the  17th  of  October  following.     Spain  and      camvo 
Holland  sufiered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re-     ■^"•"^ 
munerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Yeniee ;  while 
France  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontienL 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  terminated  the  brilliant  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.    '*  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — ^tfae  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil.^'^l 

52.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
failed  by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
mted  in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro* 

1.  Campo  fitrmio  Is  a  imall  town  and  castle  ofaofthern  Italj,  near  the  bead  eftfae  Adriatic 
fha  negotiatioitt  Ibr  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Auttrlane  at  Udine^  a  Aoi^  ^ietiinpe 
•onfe-eaet  of  Oampo  Formio,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  castle  of  Passeriano*  Th»  treaty,  was 
iated  at  Oampo  Formio,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udtne  and  Passeriano,  although  the 
UBbeasadors  had  aerer  held  any  oenferenoM  there.  ■  (^i^  Ne.  XVJI«>  i 

a  *^  Vott  hare  he&n  ▼fctorlons,'*  saf d  he,  **  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  am!  serenty  eon^bats  | 
yen.  haive  mt4»  one  hundred  thoiiaand  priseners,  taken  ave  han4red  pieces  of  Aeld  vHWatj^ 
two  thousand  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  seta  of  pontoons.  Tlu>  contributions  yon  have  levied 
on  the  vanquished  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army;  you  have,. besides,  added 
thhrty  millions  of  fhuics  to  the  public  treasury,  and  you  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Parii 
vJUi  three  hundred  masierpiDoea  of  the  worlcs  of  art,  the  produce  of  thirtj  oenturies." 

b.  March  10th.  o.  April  Mh,  at  Jodemberg.  d.  Alison. 


^  HOPSRN  HISTOBT.  i   A«f  «• 

4^e4  in  public  -opinion  by  the  ^flanguioarj  exccMes  tf  fche  BoTolaliim 
Bat  the  Yigilacce  of  the  Eevolutioparj  party  was  agaia  aroused^ 
and  the  Directarj,  who  were  the  Eepublican  leaders,  becomiiig 
alarjned  for  their  own  existepcep  but  .being  aseored  of  the  support 

of  the  armj,  determined  upon  decisive  mea^ares.     On  the 

'^SwrnSi*^  night  of /the  ad  of  S^pt^mber,  twelve  thoaaj^id  troopi^ 

« r  MiuTAKT  under  the  (iomniand  of  Aqgereaciy  and  with  jthe  ooncorring 

tfTnlxm.  ^^PP^''*  ^^  Napoleqp,  were  iutroduced  into  tho.oajutal; 

the  Bojalist  lead^s,  wid  the  obuozioua  jqaembera  of  tiM 
iwo  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  when  the  Pariaiini 
awqkc  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 
walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  estdi)lished.* 
Tl^  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the.  supjceme  power,  while 
^eir  opponents  were  bftuished  to  the.  pestilential  maxashes  of  Guiaaa.' 

53.  The  year  \79S  oflened  with  immenso  military  prepaisations 
[11M]      f^^  ^be.  invasion  of  Englsnd,  the   only  power    then 

TVLvu  PBB-  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 
raft.Ta»iif-  ^^^7  ^^  ^^^  harbors  of  Frauee  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
yAsioN.or    Spain  and  Italy :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
ENGLAND.    ^^  .^^  requisitiou,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ihousand  men  was  collected  along  (he  English  Channel, 
under  Jthe  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  after 
^jQ^g,      considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
KZPKDinoM  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  a 
ToxGTFT.    pyQyiiJoe  Qf  i\^Q  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 

f  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  the 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  eonqviests  that 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ohenghis  Khan  or  Tarn 
ttrlanO;  establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al 

zander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Ni^oleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  eompkte  ool< 
loetion  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  a^ou^ 

1.  Brtnch  OuMna.    See  SuriutUD,  p.  393. 

rMled  the  Revolntion  of  the  eigbteerith  Fniciidot. 
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A  hundred  td  t^o  mogt  iUiigtrioa»  amnt^e  men  <^  FraiM)e,  rispstbg 
io^ii^ii  ooufid4nc9  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ez* 
pedition,  whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta/  which  ^uidclj  surrendi^red  • 
Us  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  soTereigntj  of  France, — the 
way  haying  been  previously  prepared  by  a 'cooapiraey  fomented  by 
tho  secret  agents  of  I>  apoleon.  Feplunate  in  avoiding  the  flebt  of 
Cie  English  admiral.Nebon,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean^rthe  ar 
«;ame^t  arrived  before  Alexandria  en  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marehed  against  the  eity, 
wkiffh  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  til 
make  preparatioos  for  defenea 

56.  With  oonsummale  policy  Napoleon  preolainked  to  the  Arab 
popuLitiou^  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  retigion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  •  their  osurpers,  the  Hamelukes;  -and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one.  part  of  Uie  pe<^le  against  the  other,  to 

1.  Malta,  (See  abo  p.  15S.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  ompiie  BfalK  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Gothfli  and  afterwards  of  tlie  Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  cit>wn  of  Sicily 
from  1190  td  1535|  wlMB  the  ompeiorGbailm  V.oenforrait  Hon  the  Knighto  HMpltallert  o? 
St.  John,  who  had  been  expelled  Oom  Rhodes  by  the  Turics.  In  1565  it  was  ansncoessfully  h^ 
sieged  by  the  Turks;  the  linightSi  under  their  heroic  roaster  Valette,  founder  '>f  the  city  called 
by  hto  name,  finally  eompelllng  the  enemy  to  retraat  with  great  loss.  In  17QI!  tt  fell  into  the 
hajods  of  Napoleon ;  but  tlw  French  garrisonii  snrrsndeiwl  to  the  Fjnglish,  Hyl,  Jth,  ISOO.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  In  1814,  annexed  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  June  t2th,  17»8. 

b.  The  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nailons,  was 
eempoeed  of  ilaee  demes ;  Coptt,  Amb^  and  Turks.  The  Oopta,  the  anei«tit  inhabltanls  of 
£gypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brutalized  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  Lundred  thoqamd* 
Hie  Arabs,  subdivided  Into  several  classes,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population :  1st,  there 
wete  the  Sbelks  o#  cbhA^  great  landed  proprieton,  who  were  at  the  liead  ^f  tho  priesthood, 
the  magistmegr,  raUgion,  and  learning :  Sd,  there  was  a  large  elast  of  smaller  jaodliolden ;  and, 
Sd,  the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population,  who,  as  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  feUahs,  in  a 
eondltloB  little  better  ttaen  that  Of  daTe^  enlHvitted  the  soil  for  their  mas;ers ;  and  4tb,  the 
Bedouin  trlbaa,  or  wan4ef)eg<Afab8»  ehfdien.  of  the  desett,  wlio  would  never  attach  Iheoa* 
•elves  to  the  soil,  but  wbo  wandered  al>out,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numerous  herda  of 
tattle  (n  the  Chises,  or  fertile  spoto  of  Che  deseri  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  Mng 
faMo  the  fleld  twenty  tboiHirtad.'hoiaeiiem  nfrtcltees  in  brarery,  and  In  tiie  akiHwiHk  whiii 
ttieir  borses  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  fit  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  te 
ight  him.  The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  eon> 
loeat  of  tlgypt  Ynj  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  al>out  two  hundred  thousand* 
and  were  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  eogaged  in  trades  and 
bandierafts  In  the  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  from  umong  the 
lorndBomest  boys  of  the  Circassians^  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  trained  te 
the  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  their  chieft  and  owners,  the  1>eys,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
of  the  eountiy.  The  entiro  body  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  each 
Uameluko  had  two  fellahs  to  wall  upon  him.  *<  They  are  all  splendidly  armed :  in  their  girdles 
lie  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  fh>m  the  saddle  are  snspended  anothei 
pair  cS  pistils  and  a  hatchet ;  on  one  side  is  a  tabra,  on  tiie  bther  a  biwBderbnsa  and  tl-s 
servant  on  f«K>t  carries  l  carhinA  ** 
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neottsliBe  tbetr  neans  of  resistance     Leaving  Hiree  thousand  sol- 
diers in  i^^rrison  at  Alexandria,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July  for 
Cairo'  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

XXXVIII* 

BAtTLB  or    t^rmii^ng  on  the  ronte  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 

TBS        521st  ef  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Oairo,  on  the  west 

PTBAHiM.    gj^^  ^^  ^^^  Nile,  where  Mdurad  Bey  had  formed  an  in 

trenched  camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  while  on  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
Ion  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  l^e  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artiUory 
at  the  angles,  and  the  ba^age  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse 
men^  in  one  body,  admirably  niounted  and  magnificently  dressed, 
And  rending  ike  air  witii  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallcp  upon  the 
squares  of  ii^antry.  Falling  upon  the  fDremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry ,7  whidi  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  in 
vain, — ^the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fied 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its- artillery^  stores, 
md  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  ^'  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  *  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Uppw- Egypt. 
57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expe 
xxxtx.  f^<^i^<^d  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
vikTTLK  OP  which  he  had  left  inoored  in  the  Fay  of  Aboukir  near 
THB  NILE,  ^.lexandria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
Biitbh  fieet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

1.  Cairo  (ki'>ro)  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the  MobammedM 
^orld,  fs  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  milea  alx>ve  the  apex  of  its  delta 
tnd  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  from  Alexandria.  Population  variously  estimated 
it  fh>m  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  is  sni^posed  to  hav9  hum 
Ibonded  about  the  year  970,  by  an  Arab  general  of  the  first  Fatimate  calipli.  The  neighbor 
ho<>d  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and  ofaijecls  possessing  great  interest,  among  wliich  an 
Ov  pyramids,  and  the  remains  of  the  dty  of  Heliopolia,  the  Oa  of  the  scriplore*.  (Maf 
«o.  XII.) 

a.  **  Scarcely  a  hundred  killed  and  woonded."— Thien.   **Tlie  vlelon  luuifly  iMt  two  hw 

iMd  men  'ji  the  actio  i.**— Alison.  • 
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the  Iiarbor,  and  on  the  afterfioon  of  the  same  daj  tne  attain  wu 
commenocd,  several  of  the  British  ships  ])etietratiDg  between  th< 
French  €eet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  pkce  their  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  aotion  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
oannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  shi| 
L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  haTing  been  for  some 
iimo  on  fire^  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
•hip  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  tQ  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa 
mous  <'  Battle  of  the  Nile^'  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
{K>wor  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
llie  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
reriYal  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republia 
Turkey  dedared  war ;  Russia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  ui  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
eonquestSL     With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
oonntry  in  an  admirable  slate  of  defence.     Upper  Egypt  was  ooi> 
quered  by  a  division  under  Desaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruinn 
of  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [17991 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  zl.  strian 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  ^^^^"^^^ 
sand. men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  the 
Saltan  was  assemblii^.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffii,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  dcath*-*<an  eternal  and  inefEnceable  blot  on  the 
aaemory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearanee  be 
fbre  Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des*  ^^J*  ^^^ 

\Jr    AUKS. 

perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the* 
place  by  an  English  officer,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
•ibaII  squadron  on  Uke  coast.     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  mouths,  having  in  the  meantime,  with 
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otiy  kix  thoumnd  of  hii  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thott 
Band  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.'  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth'  to  make  an  attack  on 
tlie  Turkish  oamp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  viciiiity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Thrbwing  his  little 
army  kito  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main* 
^,„  „. tdined  the  unequal  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Naiiofeon, 

XLIT.  BATTLE  *  '  * 

or  MooNT  arriving  on  the  heights  whi<A  -overlooked  the  field  of  bat 
1ABOB.  ^^^  gjj^  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  flaming 
ipots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an- 
nounced, by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
hand.  The  arrivid  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  batde  into  a 
eomplete  rout ;  the  Turkish  oamp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni 
lion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  anny  which  the 
oountry  people  called  '*  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  die 
stars  of  heaven"  was  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  neret 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numeroos 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 
^^^j^       thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     Napoleon 

SATTUK  ow    immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 

^■^^^^^  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army,— 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thoooNUid 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

01.  By  some  papers  which  iell  into  his  hands.  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  <^e  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  a;nd  fifty 
housand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
ner  against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
this  vast  fovee  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiegm^ 

1.  Mount  Tah&r  Is  twenty-flye  miles  8ontb*ea8t  (Vx>m  Acre,  aad  fifty4Iiree  north-mt^  fhmi  i» 
rniAleiii.  It  l«  the  raountain  on  which  •conired  the  tnnaMgantigm  of  Chrtitp^llattkmr)  xtll 
l,aiMlMarii,ix.3.    (JIfa/y  No.  VI.) 

8.  Jfaiareth,  a  small  town  of  Palesttne,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  early  resilience  of  tit 
Ixindflr  of  Glui^anily,  is  seven^  mllee  nortli-east  from  Jerusalem.    iMof  No.  VLl 
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■nd  scattered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  fle\'cnt| 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  Frendb  lost  all  their  posts  in  tliat  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
tke  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  BhiDe :  Corfu  had  been  eon« 
quered  by  the  Russians  nad'  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  Hoek* 
•ded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  wm  informed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army  of  Bgypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  &ar  of  being  cap* 
tared  b^  Britiah  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Fri^us'  oq  the  9th  of  Qeto* 
bcr,  and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in.  Paris.  The  maa| 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  retoru. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  wnose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  aiona 
distrusted  and  feared  him.  ' 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  wearj 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
eoncerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  oterthiiow 
the  government.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council      ^'  t"" 

of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree t<he  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,*  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  m 
mors  of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1 799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

L  Freju*  it  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  a  spacious  plain,  one  mile  fW>m  the  Mediter- 
fuiean,  and  forty-flre  miles  north-east  (h>m  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Raphael,  a  smaD 
hhiag  Tillage  about  a  n  Ue  and  a-half  firom  Fr^ua.  Frejus  was  a  pUicf  >f  importance  in  the 
tfme  of  Julius  Csbsot,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    (  Map  No.  XIII ) 

t.  5t.  Cloud  is  a  delightAil  village  six  miles  we<  from  Paris,  cortafrin^  f»  /ovel  castle  and 
vagnllloent  garden,  which  were  much  embellished  by  Napotocu.  Napol^or  choe*  *u  Qoud 
lor  Lia  residence ;  hence  the  expression  cabinet  of  St.  Chm^.  rnder  t&p  iormer  gv^vvunenl 
Ihi  phraM  waa»  c«bi%$t  tf  F$Ttai:ie*^  or  eoHtut  of  Uu  7^4r«M. 
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force  was  left  ^^rinmpliant  in  the  place  of  the  oonBtitntioii  and  thm 
xLv.  NAFo-   ^^^'     ^  ^^^  constitution  was  soon  formed,  bj  which 
LBON  F1BST  tbo  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of 
CONSUL.     ^Ykom  Napoleon  was  the  ehief.     The  "  First  consul,"  &8 
Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarch.    NoI> 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  FrancO)  the  feeling  was  in  faTor  of 
tiie  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  aft 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
unanimous  to  terminate  tfce  ReYolntion  ae,  in  1789,  they  had  been 
to  commence  it.     The  Revolution  had  passed  throagh  nXL  its  changes : 
—monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mLi- 
ttLty  ehftraeter ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establisb  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  peraoaai 
mUtiOQ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

IflB    NINETEENTH    OENTITRT» 

SECTION  I. 

THE  WAB8  OF  NAPOLEON. 

AMALYMUk  [Etrnwrn  or  tbb  ybab  IMO.]  L  Napdeon**  pwpiilt  !> 
fey  tbe  BriUdi  gbwmment.— fi.  Militafy  foree  of  Great  Britalo  and  Auatrla.  BUuallon  of  Firaiioab 
tMad  oTNapoleoB^  gDvemiDent-~3.  DispoeUion  of  the  French  foroM^-4.  SttccoiBca  of  Moreaa 
Pbig6ii.  Mo«kirch»]  MaBsena  ia  shut  np  In  Ganoa.  Napoleon  paisaa  over  tko.BVMttBt 
Bernard.  [Great  8L  Bemard.j^fi.  Surpriae  of  the  Auslriaoa.  Napoleon*a  progress.  Vietory 
«f  Bfanngo.  [Marango.]~a.  Eflbrts  at  negotUUion.  Malta  sorreoders  to  the  British.^?.  Ofet- 
•Hons  of  the  French  and  Austriana  in  Bararla.  [Hohenlhiden.]  Passage  of  the  SphijB^  bj 
Maodonald.  [Splugen.]  ArmtsUoe.  Peace  of  LuneviUe.  [LoneviUe.]— 8.  Maritime  wwl^ 
OTM7  against  England.    Its  effect.    Prerious  orders  «>f  the  Danish  and  Bnsaian  goTemmenta. 

9.  [Evarrs  or  IflOl.j    England  sends  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic.    Battle  of  Copeaha««B. 

19.  The  Ruasbui  emperor  Paul  ia  strangtod,  and  soeceeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  iIh 
league  of  the  North.—!  L  Tbe  French  army  In  Egypt.   Capitulation.  General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

IS.  [Etsmts  or  1802,  thb  ibar  or  Pbacb,]  Internal  AflUrs  of  France.  Napoleon  made 
oonanl  fbr  lilto«— 13.  Conduct  oi  Napoleon  in  hit  retotioqa  with  ftweign  Statea.  UoUand^tbt 
Ital^  sepublics— 4be  Swiss  cantons.  Attempt  to  recover  St.  Domingo.  [Historical  account 
cC  at.  D«mingo.>-14.  Oircuniatancea  leading  to  a  aaNSWAi.  or  the  wae  u  1803.  Hostile 
acta  of  England  and  FrancOb 

15.  Firrt  military  operations  of  the  French,  in  tbe  year  1803.  [Hanover.]  Preparations  fia 
Ibe  invasion  of  England.-'IO.  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  in 
1804.  "Die  affair  of  the  {hike  D*Enghie«.  [Baden.]~-17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Spai» 
The  latter  Jains  France.— 13.  Napoleon,  emgetoTf  May,  18Q4->crowned  hy  the  pope  anolnlwl 
sovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1805. 

1ft.  New  coalition  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Ana> 
trla.-^aO.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulra.  [Ulm.]  Eogllsh  naval  victofy  of 
Tranilgar.  [Trafalgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presburg^  Dec  I80S 
{Austerlitz.] 

[18060  SI.  Conquesla  of  the  Eagllsh.  [Mahrattaa.  Buenos  Ayrea.]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex< 
tends  his  supremacy  over  the  continent.  The  aflkirs  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Germany.— 23, 
Circumstances  which  led  Prussia  to  Join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon— 23.  Napoieon^s  vieto- 
rieeover  the  Prussians.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  Auentadt.]— 34.  The  Berlin  decrees.  Nar 
poleon  in  Poland.  Battle  of  Puitusk.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  1807.  Fall  of  Dantzic  [Eylau 
tfantzlc]- 25.  Battle  of  Friedland.  [Friedland.  Niemen.]  The  treaty  of  TilsiL  Losses  suF- 
tEKsd  by  Prussia.  [TilsiU  Westphalia.]— 20.  Circumsumoea  that  led  to  the  bombnnlment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet.  Denmark  Joins  France.  Portuguese  aflGbirs.  The  French 
In  Lisbon.  [Eio  Janeiro.  Brazil.]— 27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Peninsular  won- 
areha.  Aflhirs  of  Spain,  1806.  Godoy— abdication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Fenii- 
nand.  Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spun,  and  Mural  king  of  Naples.— 28.  Resistance 
of  the  Spaniards  and  i>eginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— 29.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Gadia,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Bayien.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]- 30.  War  In  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  countrj  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vlmiera.-  Cintra.]^31.  Napoieoa 
takes  the  Held  in  person,  and  the  British  are  rapidly  diiven  lh>m  Spain.  [Bqrno«a.  Bnr^e* 
TudelE.   Ooronoa.] 
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X1809.]  33.  Auitrin  suddenly  renews  the  war.  Victorles'of  Napoleon^  wLo  entmt  Yienna  in 
May;  aod  peace  with  Austria  in  October.  [Eckmuhl.  Aspern.  Wagram.] — 33.  ^'ar  with 
the  Tyrolese.  British '  expedition  to  Holloud.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. Difficulties  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon^s  divorce  from  Josephine 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  18i0.  Effects  of  this  marriage  upon  Napoleon's 
futui^  prospects.  His  conduct  towards  Hoilund.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  central  parts  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Russian  emperor.-«-85.  Ckxxtiutianoe  of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  penin* 
tula.  Wellington  and  Masaena.  [Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Busaco.  Torres  Vedras.] — 3li.  The  p» 
ninsula  war  during  the  year  1811.    [Badajoz.    Albuera.] 

37.  Events  of  the  ^peninsular  war  Irom  the  b^nnfng  of  1813  to  the  retreat  of  the  rreaok 
Msross  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Vittoria.] 

38.  Napolkon's  Russian  Campaion,  18l!2>  Events  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  war  with 
fiussia.  I'he  opposing  nations  in  this  war.— 30.  Ttie  *  Grand  Army**  of  Napoleon.  The  op 
posing  Russian  force.— 10.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Niemen,  Jane  1812.  Relreat  of  the  Russians 
Ikitly  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [Wilna.1 — tl.  Onward  march  of  the  army.  Battle  of 
Smolensko.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  city. — 43.  Napoleon  pursues  the  retreating  Russians, 
who  make  a  stead  act  'Bonidiiio.  [Boiodino.]  The  evening  before  the  b«Ule.''.-43i.  B4ttte  of 
Borodino,  Sept.  7th.— 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  abandon  Moscow.  The  city 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  begins  a  retreat  Oct.  i9tfa. 
•^-4&  The  hontMrs  of  the  retnat— 46.  Napoleon  at  SmoAeusko.    He  renews  tiie  retreat  Nor 

4th.    Battles  of  Krasnoi,  and  passage  of  the  Beresina.    [Krasnot.    Beresina.]    Marshal  Nej 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec.  i8th.    His  losses  in  the  Russian  campaigpn. 

47.  War  between  Bnghkid  and  the  United  States  of  Aatterlca.  Mexico.  The  war  in  tha 
Indian  seas. 

[1813.]    48.  Napoleon's  preparations  for  renewing  the  war.    Prassia,  Sweden,  and  Austria, 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautsen.    Armistikse,  and  eongress  of  Frague.    [Batitceii.]— 4!».  War  re>  ' 
newed  Aug.  leih.    Austria  joins  the  aUies.    Battles.    [Culm.    Gross-Bereo.    Katabaeh.    Den* 
n^witz.]  BattiesofLeipsic,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  French.  Revolts.  Wellington. 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bernadofte  and  MuraU  Energy  and  talents  of  Na- 
poleon. The  aRIes  lAarch  upon  Paris,  which  capitnlaMs.  Defraeltion,  and  abdication,'  orMhpo- 
leon.    Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.   [Elba.]    Louis  XV  lit.    Restricted  limits  of  Kranee. 

[1815.}  51.  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon*s  return  from  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  All  France 
submits  to  Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negotiations.  Forces  of  the  allies ;  of 
Nap<rieoh.-->53.  Napoleon's  policy,  and  movements.  .Battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  Wavre, 
and  Waterloo.  Second  capituhitlon  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  abdication— attempted  escape 
to  America--exlle— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Rettarn  of  Lodls  XVIII. 
Easoolion  tit  Ney,  aod  Labedoy^re.  Fate  of  MornL--^.  Second  treaty  of  Paris.  Its  terms. 
Bestoration  of  the  pillaged  treasures  of  art. 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  oi 
P       ,      France  he  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

L  xnniTs  or  commnmeation,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
'"ift^*^*  this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  hor  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
goverum^it,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov« 
umment  forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war — thai 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
tJl  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  miyst  active  measures  were  takeo 
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on  boti  sides  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  foroes>  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit ;  the  af- 
filiated  Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  tlie  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited*  But  the  establishment  of  - 
ttm  aiid  powerM  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  th«: 
finances  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendean  war  waa 
amicably  terminated;  Russia  wasdetaehed  from  the  British  alli« 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en- 
ergy, and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

8.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the,  n<nrthem  confines  of  Switaerlaad  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
stronf^,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  orest  of  .the 
Alpfi  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thausand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,'  drove  the  Anfr 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
undef  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  ^gorous  efl^ts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  hii 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piediuont     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,'  on  the  .1 7th 

1.  Engen  aod  Moetkirch  are  In  the  aouth-eastem  part  of  Badeo,  near  the  northeru  boundan 
•f  Switzerland.    (JIfajp  No.  XVIL) 

8.  Oreat  St,  Bernard  is  the  name  given  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  orer  tha 
voontains  from  the  Swiss  town  of  Martigny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  its  highest  par* 
It  rises  to  an  eleration  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter 
and  very  dangerous  in  spring,  fh>m  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  tha 
flamoiis  hospital  founded  in  9(ii{  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  orde* 
of  St.  Augiutine,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  relieve  traveliers  crossing  tlie  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempests  and  snow  storms,  the  monks,  accompanied  by  d<^s  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  ttcir  way.  II 
they  find  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they  carry  it  into  thf  vault  of  the  dead, 
where  it  remains  lying  on  a  table  until  another  victim  is  brought  to  occupy  the  place.    It  li 
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of  Ma  J  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  momitain.  The  artalldr^ 
wagons  wer<$  taken  to  pieoes,  and  put  on  the  backs,  of  mules,  whilo 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourage  ♦he 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head ;  and  where  the 
ascent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  largo 
trmy  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  ead  of  th« 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  after  liiUe 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Mehis,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plabs  of  Marengo.'  Here,  after  twelve  hourp 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  bj* 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaiz,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal 
lant  Kellerman.  General  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleeii 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro-^ 
pose  a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  anticipatioa  of  a  treaty,  wa* 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at  negotiation  w^re  unsueeessful)  as  no  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  p2u*t  of  November  the  armistice  was  terminated,  and  hostili 
ties  recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  wajsi  permimently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty-  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archdi&e  John,  and  Uie  French  army,  somewha 
leas  in  number,  under  M<^reau,  were  facing  each, other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.  '  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  Do* 

Ibaxi  set  up  against  the  wall,  smong  the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  on  accoant  of  the  ecld,  detty 
»  c'owly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  fHends  after  tne  lapse  of  years.    It  is  impo» 

ble  to  bury  the  dtod,  as  there  is  nothing  ahout  the  hospital  Lut  naked  rocks.    Not  a  tree  off 

uoh  is  to  be  ^een,  but  everlasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  highiest  hihabti^ 
place  it.  Europe. 

When  the  army  of  NapoTeon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  ttom  the  monkt 
a  large  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital  t  a  season- 
able  supply  which  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  fully  repaid  by  the  Fiist 
Consul  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  Little  St.  Bernard,  over  which  Hannibal  crossed,  is  farther  west,  separating  Piedmont 
tt\jm  Savoy.  The  undertaking  of  the  Carlhaginian  was  fur  more  diflScuIt  than  that  of  Napoleca 
iMap  No.  XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  is  a  small  village  of  Nrrthem  Italy,  in  an  extensive  plal^  |brty-thr«  iililea  Mrstk 
sreit  from  Milan.    {Map  No.  XIL) 
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eembor  brought  on  tLe  famous  battle  of  Hoheulindeu/  in  which  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Horeau  rapidly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25tL  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  .fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
TjTol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,*  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
Uiaa  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  ezpukion  of  the  Aua* 
irians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville,'  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8.  In  the  meantime  N^oleon,  with  consummate  policy,  lyas  sue* 
eessfully  planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England  j 
and  on  the  16tb  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  waa 
signed  by  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  prmcipally  against  Eng- 
hmd,  was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  T)xe  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Bussian  emperor  had  issued  an  emb^go  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatdied,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  tq  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  came 

L  Hoienlinden  is  a  village  of  Bavaria,  nineteen  milea  east  from  Mvnicb.  {Map  No.  XVIL) 
4ltiiipbeli*8  noble  ode,  beginning, 

*^0n  Unden,  when  the  ran  was  low, 
AU  bloodless  lay  the  unuxxlden  snow,** 
has  rnndered  the  name,  at  least,  of  this  battle,  familiar  to  almost  every  school-boy. 

9.  The  Pasg  of  the  Splngeu  leads  over  the  Alps  from  the  Grisens  to  the  Italian  TyroU  late 
llpe  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  was  only  aft«  the  most  incredible  efforti  that  MacdoaaM 
■creeded  In  passing  his  army  over  the  mountain ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  soldiery  and  as 
■nny  horsi  s  and  males,  were  swallowed  up  in  its  abynses,  and  never  more  heard  of.  Since 
lfiS3  therek  haa  been  a  road  over  the  Splugen  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  was  built  by 
Atistria,  at  great  expense.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  LunevillA,  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg 
risdeen  miles  eooth-east  from  Nansy.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1801,  and  which  Francis 
was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to,  ^  not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Gemua  empire,"  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  were  again  formally  ceiled  t* 
fniMBU,  and  Lombaitdy  was  erected  into  an  independent  Str  le     (Mofs  No.  XflL  and  XVl  I.) 

a.  Feb.  Mi«  1801 
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fo  anchor  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire- ships,  and 

floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

epal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 

ft  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.   -  The  English 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle.  Nelson  said,  *'  I  have  been 

In  one  hundred  and  five  epgagements,  but  that  of  'Copenhagen  was 

the  most  terrible  of  them  all." 

]  0.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at^ 
tacking  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  o^  the  plain 
of  Alexandria.^  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troopsi 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  n^tiort 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Loudon  on  the  1st  of  Octoberi 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1 802,  trimquillity  was  restored  through- 
out Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.* 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstniotion 

1.  Amiens,    (See  p.  979.)    The  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  eoncliided  RIareh  STth,  IPW 
l<«tireea  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Bataviao  Republic,  (Be|>ttbUe  of  HollAd.> 

»  March  81sU  1801. 
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of  society  in  France,  the  general  improvement  of  the  oountrj,  a%d 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were     oj  1802, 
onahled  to  return  :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-    ™*  ^*^ 
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stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Revolution  had  ovei*tfarown, 
the  LegidD  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:  great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
Prance  :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved* 
ly  covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and.  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  th^  French  nation,  a« 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  db- 
sensiong  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,'  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

I.  SL  DomingOj  or  Uayti,  called  by  Columbus  Hispaniola,  {LitUe  ^ain,)  is  a  large  Wand 
of  the  West  Lidiesi  about  lUly  mile^  east  of  Cuba.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaiuardii 
by  whose  cnidties  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Tlteir  plaet 
was  at  first  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  Bahamas,  and,  at  a  later  perio<l 
by  the  Importation  oi  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from  AfHca.  About  the  middle  of  the  six 
leentb  century  the  French  obtained  footing  on  its  western  coasts,  and  in  1091  Spain  ceded  te 
Fnuice  half  the  Iriand,  and  at  subsequent  periods  tiie  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  farther 
tngmented.  From  1776  to  1789  the  French  colony  was  at  the  leight  of  its  prosperity,  but  la 
^791  the  negroes,  exdted  by  news  of  the  opening  revolution  in  France,  broke  out  In  lasurre^ 
Hon,  and  in  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantations  were  devastated.  While  the  war  was  raging,  commissioners,  sent  (Vom  f^nce, 
taking  part  with  the  negroes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the  blacks  who 
should  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard :  a  measure  equivalent  to  the  Instanl 
•iMrtition  of  slavery  throughout  the  island.  The  English  government,  apprehensive  of  dangof 
te  its  West  India  possessions  from  the  establishment  of  so  great  a  revolutionary  outp<«t  al 

w         31 
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lo  the  nmnbor  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  Bent  out  to  reduoa 
the  island,  but  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  permanent  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  accum  i« 
Ution  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
deigns  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England , 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cap« 
of  Qood  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  eat- 

rr.  RKNKWAL  is^ftctory  explanations  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov* 
or  THB      ernment.     Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 

wAa.  I80a  ^jj^  '^  ^^^  month  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  Londoti 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  ic 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  tha 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,'  a  dependency  of  England, 


the  entrnnoe  of  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  oonftiiion  preratling 
In  the  island,  attempted  its  reduction,  but  alter  an  enormous  loss  of  men  finally  evacuated  it  In 
1788.  No  sooner  was  the  island  delivered  fh>m  external  enemies  than  a  (Hghlful  civil  war  en- 
sued between  the  molattoes  and  negroes,  but  the  former  were  overcome,  and  in  December 
1800  Tousaaint  Louverture,  the  able  lead«r  of  the  blacks,  was  sole  master  of  the  French  part 
of  the  island.  Napoleon  at  first  confirmed  him  in  his  command  as  general-in-chief^  but  finding 
that  he  aimed  at  Independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  1801  he  sent  out  a  large  Torce  to  reduce 
the  island  to  submission.  During  a  truce  Touasalnt  was  surprised  and  carried  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  April  18Q3.  Hostilities  were  renewed :  in  November,  J80:),  the  French,  driven  into 
a  comer  of  the  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Haytien 
diiefe,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependence  on  France.  Numerous  civil  wars 
and  revolutions  long  continued  to  distract  the  island.  In  1821  that  part  of  the  Island  originally 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  government,  which  stUi 
maintains  its  independence. 

b  1791  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  commerce  and  industry  wwe 
lerioiisly  interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  whioh  succeeded.  Moreover,  It  was 
•ot  to  be  expected  that  half<civilized  negroes,  suddenly  Iqpsed  flrom  bondage,  under  a  burning 
•nn,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  exhibit  the  vigor  and  Industry  of 
■iM  latter.  The  Haytien  government  has  found  It  necessary  to  adopt  a  *^  Rural  Code,**  whi,:li 
laakea  labor  compulsory  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  In  return  share  a  portion  <^  the  prndooe  of 
the  lands  of  their  masters.  Nominally  free,  the  blacks  remain  really  enslaved.  But  the  fslaiij 
Is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  thriving  appearance ;  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peopi% 
although  9tin  bad,  are  improving ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  public  Instruction.  What 
are  to  be  the  final  results  of  this  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  time  only  can  determiiMb 

1.  Hanover  is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bouiuled  north  by  the  Germas 
Oooan  and  the  Elbe,  eatt  by  Prussia  aud  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  PrussiaB 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  it 
•liiMMt  divided  from  th^  rest  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg.  iSee  Map  No.  XVII.)  Thia 
Kingdom  to  formed  out  of  the  duch*  is  formerly  posseised  by  several  fomilies  of  llie  Jokv 
tnuKh  of  the  house  of  Brunwslck.    Ernest  Augustus, '  )uke  of  Brunswick,  manriad  Snpiitoi,  a 
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was  quickly  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  ngbts  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  t)y  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italjj 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  movp 
mcnts  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantic 
preparations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
eoast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by   an   unhappy  attempt   at   rebellion  in   Ireland,   in 

which  the  leaders,  Russell  and  Emmett,  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1 804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the 
generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  young  Dake  D^Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,'  was 
concerned  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  to  Vin- 
eeunes,  *where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial : — an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

17.  Qwing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
tlie  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  homeward  bound  treasure  frigates  of  Spain ;  and  th^a^ 
were  captured, <^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

randnlat^hter  of  James  I.  of  England ;  and  George  Loufa,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  becamt 
king  of  England,  wilh  the  title  of  George  I.,  in  1714 ;  from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  Engltuid  and  Hanover  had  the  same  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  a 
female  to  the  throne  of  Gre:it  Britain,  the  Salic  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  anothei 
branch  of  tiie  Hanoverian  family.  During  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  constit  ited  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  to  its  lawful  sovereign  in  1813.    {Map 

No.  x\n.\ 

1.  The  grsiid-duchy  of  Baden  occupies  the  south-western  angle  of  Germany,  having  Switzeri 
.and  on  tbo  ft)utb,  and  France  and  Rh  mish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate)  on  the  west  (Maf  N(k 
XVIL) 

a.  Oct  4Ui,  1804. 
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millivm  pounds  sterling.  The  Britisf  government  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  hasty  act.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de* 
dared  war  against  England.* 

18.  On  the  18th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  GresLt  Britain,  recog- 
nized the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  tinie  pronouncing 
^iie  words,  "  God  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Kussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prize  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  French 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading^  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  TThe  latter  seized  the  oppor 
tunity  of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in.  the  contest,'  and  do* 
clared  himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  m 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  ^ar  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  tho 
enemy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon 
haying  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulm,*  compelled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,'  over  t\\(\ 

1  vim  is  an  eastern  frontier  town  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  we8t<>rn  bank  of  the  Danabe,  aov. 
8Dty-six  miles  north-west  from  Rlunich.  Formerly  a  ttee  city,  was  attached  to  Bararla  In 
1803,  and  in  1810  to  Wirlemberg.    (Map  No.  XVII.  ) 

2.  Cape  Trafalgar  is  a  promontory  of  llie  south-western  coa«jt  of  Spain,  twenty-flve  railee 
«(»th-we8t  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  great  raval  battle  of  Oct.  2J^t,  1805,  the  Eng- 
Jih,  tmder  Nelson,  having  ^iwenty-seven  sail  of  the  liue   nd  three  Mgates,  were  opposed  by  tbfl 

a.  Dec  I2ihf  1804.  b.  Sepu  9Ui.  IHiiS 
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combined  fleets  ol  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchaBed 
by  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  i3th  of  November  Napoleon  en« 
tered  Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,'  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,*  which  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms.^  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  ten-itories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
fts  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While 'the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  the  Mahratta'  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres"  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Europe.  In  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  hii 
capital.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placKl 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals  :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation^'  of  the  Rhine 
and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  lattei 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  was  cut  off  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Han- 

vcr  to*  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 


FYench  and  Spanish  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seron  IHgate^.    Nelson,  who 
mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  lived  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  de«^'  -action  of  the  enemy't 
fleet.    {Map  Vc.XllL) 

1.  Avsterliti  (ows'-terlitz)  is  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  Uiirteen  miles  southwest  of  Bnui 
Uie  capital.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  The  Mahrattas  were  an  extens*  /e  Hindoo  nation  in  the  western  part  of  southorn  IliodOBtui 
I)je  various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  into  a  monarchy  aboat  tu€ 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Bueno*  Ayres  (in  Spanish  bwft-noce-i-res,)  is  a  large  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
republic  of  La  Plata.  In  181 )  began  the  rovolutionary  movements  that  ended  in  the  emanci' 
pation  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  t  le  Slates  of  La  Plata  fron*  Spaim  The  declaration  of  indepeii> 
dence  was  made  on  the  Olh  of  July,  1816. 

a.  Loss  of  the  allies  thirty  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisonen.  Lom  9i  tM 
Pnnch  twelve  thousand. 

b.  Tireaty  of  Presburg,  Dae.  S7tB  180S.  p,  Jnlj  IStk 
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was  moreover  fusptcted  that  Napoleon  had  oflfered  to  win  the&vor 
of  Russia  at  the  expcnso  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  and  pthAi 
causes,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussians ;  and  the  Prussian 
monarch  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  ows 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  assist 
anco.  Both  England  and  Russia  had  promised  him  their  oodpera 
tion 

2 }.  With'his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  in  motioii) 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outposts. 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  in  ^Jbe 
battle  of  Jena,*  and  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoust  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,*  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  nearly 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  Id 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrated. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  on  the  25th  his 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  odicta 
from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports.  He 
then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  SOth  of  November  his 
troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance ;  but  on  the 
26th  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  check 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  which  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  In  some  minor 
engagemeikts  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  these  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Dantzio,*  which  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  aLd  wai 
defended  by  nine  hundred  cannon. 

1.  Jena  is  a  town  of  central  Germany,  In  the  grand-<lachy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  on  the  we&tb&nK 
>?  the  river  Salle,  forty-three  mites  south-west  from  Leipsic  The  battle  was  fought  between 
tbe  towns  of  Jena  ami  W  eimar.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  j9«er«t(uft(ow'-er-6tadt)  is  a  smali  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  six  miles  west  of  NaumbeiiK, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  battle-ground  of  Jena.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Rffiau  (i-low)  is  a  villi^  in  Prussia  proper,  or  E:ist  Prussia,  twenty-eight  miles  sovlk 
torn  Konigsl>erg.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  DatUiic  is  an  important  commercial  city,  seaport,  and  fortress,  of  tbe  provinoe  of  Weil 
Vtosila,  on  the  w astern  banic  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouih.    Dantsio  rar 

eoderad  to  the  Frencb  May  2Tth  1807.    (Map  No.  XVil.) 
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25.  At  lengthy  on  the  l4th  of  June,  Napoleon  foaght  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland/  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Aussian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn.'  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  ^5th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.*  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Pruss. 
monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominion 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  thai 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  ike  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  was 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion ^<is  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  powei 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
eonversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an« 
tioipate  the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  tlie  conclusion  oL  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
cays'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet.  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  lirms  of 
Fran<$e.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  FHedland  (fWsed'  land)  is  a  town  of  Eag.  Proisla,  on  the  westeni  bank  <tf  thr  rlrer  Aim 
(d'-leh)  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  trove  Konigsberg,  and  eighteen  north-^ast  ^  Ejlaa 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

ft  The  liver  JWeiK«ii  (Polish  nyem'  en)  rises  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Grodno,  and,  pasalng 
Sirc;agh  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channels 
lwenty4wo  milea  apart,  and  each  about  thirty  miles  below  Tilsit    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Tilsit  is  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  southern  baniL  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  mileii  nortth 
Bast  of  Kouigsberg.    {Map  No.  XVll.) 

4.  Westphalia  is  a  name,  1st,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Agos,  to  a  large  part  of  Germany  * 
2d.  to  a  duchy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  th« 
Genm^Q  empire:  4th,  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon:  5th,  to  the  present 
Pmsp'  B  province  of  Westphalia,  created  in  1815.  Most  of  tlie  present  province  was  (tnbntced 
in  er  -A  of  these  dlvisiona    See  alsc  Note,  p  360.    i^Ma^  No.  XVU.) 
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Janeiro,'  che  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil.*  Napoleon 
had  already  announced,<^  in  one  of  his  imperial  edicts,  that  "  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign."  and  had  ^ent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Peniii' 
ular  monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  conferences 

of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
aeries  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  receni 
ally.  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
fiii^hless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.  The  latter, 
secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al 
lowed  the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spain ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  ^  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 
his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  io 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdou,  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms  :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prinoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta,  or  ccuncil,  wa  r 

1.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  lie  most  important  commercial  city  an6  seaport  ct 
8c  uth  America.  Population  aboat  two  liandred  thouaand,  of  whom  aboat  half  are  whites,  and 
the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves. 

S.  Fvior  to  1908  Brazil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  prinot 
rogen*.  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  January  3Sth,  1808,  it  was 
mibed  JO  %  kingdom.  In  1822  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  giant  empires  of  China  and 
Euasia,  embraces  nenriy  the  half  of  the  South  American  continent ;  but  its  population— whitM 
MKTOca,  acd  Indians— is  loss  than  mUx  millions,  of  whom  only  about  one  million  are  wMt^a 

«.  Not.  13th,  ISU7.  b.  March  20th,  I8Q8. 
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ehosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  goTernment ;  and  the  Englisli  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  new  allies 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  hia 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful.  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
Touted  from  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender  :  ^  Marshal  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  ^  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafox,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  ]^  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  taken^  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Baylen,*  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20tb 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  trl 
umphal  entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.' 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov 
emment :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimiera,*  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Cintra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inausj>ic]ous 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  Baylen  is  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Joen,  twenty4wo  miles  iKHlh  fh>iD  tbe  city 
9f  Jaeo.    It  commands  tlie  road  leading  from  Castile  into  Andalusia.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

8.  The  Ebro  (anciently  Ibirua)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  is  the  only 
|r«Qt  riyer  of  the  poninsala  that  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Panic  war 
\L  Tormed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories,  and  in  the  time  of 
Qtarlemagne,  between  the  Rloorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Oporto^  an  important  cummercial  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  tM 
{>>u/o,  two  miles  frcm  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  from 
Lisbon.    (JIfa/i  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Vimiera  is  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura,  abo^t  thirty  vulef 
north-west  Arom  Lisbon.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Cinira  is  a  smd  I  town  of  Portugal,  twdre  miles  north-west  from  Lisbon.  By  the  CO 
vention  signed  here  Aug.  22d,  180H,the  French  forces  were  to  be  conveyed  to  I  Vance  with  theii 
urms,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England.  {Maj 
No.  XUI.) 

a.  June  Hth.  b.  June  28th.  c.  Tune  14th,  to  Aug.  17th.  d.  June  Bth. 
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Ihe  field  in  person.  Collecting  his  troops  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
dead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  once  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span 
iards  were  severely  defeated  at  Reynosa,*^  Burgos,**  and  Tudela;*'  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span 
iards,  were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,'  and  being  there  attacked 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander.  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
eountry  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches®  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  etnperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo* 
Icon's  army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  divisions, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19tli  to  the 

I.  Reynoaa^  BurgoSj  and  Tiidela.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Reynosa  is  forty-seven  miles  north- 
west from  Burgos.  Tudela  is  on  tiie  Ebro,  one  liundred  und  ten  luiies  east  fruin  Burgos. 
Durgof  i»  one  hundred  and  thirty-roiir  niiled  north  of  Madrid.  At  Reynoaa  Blake  was  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  VMctor:  at  Burgos  the  Spanish  count  de  Belvidere  was  o\cr 
Ihrowo  by  Marshal  8oult :  and  at  Tu<lela  Palafox  and  Castaflos  were  bealen  by  Marshal  Lannes. 
i,  Corunua  is  acit}  and  seaport  of  S|miii,  at  the  uorio- western  extremity  ol*  the  kiiigdirm. 
•17  ioim  Moore  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  ne  was  animating  a  regimoi:t  to  the 
charge-  **  Wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  his  military  cloak,  he  was  laid  In  a  grave  hastily 
ikrmed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  constructed  over  h' 
oncofflnod  remains  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  marshal  Ney.  Not  a  word  was  S)M>kon  a 
the  melancholy  interment  by  torch  light  took  place :  silently  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  whik 
^c  distant  cannon  of  tlie  battle  fired  the  funeral  honors  to  his  memory."— -^/mok. 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vividly  described  in  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  pieeet  flf 
poetry  in  the  English  language,  beginning— 

w  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  ftmeral  note, 

As  his  corpse  to  tlie  ramparts  we  hurried : 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O^er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  baried  * 

«.  ITov.  10th  and  1  itii.  b.  Nov.  lOth.  e.  Not.  iUi. 

d.  Jan.  l«th,  JKMi  e.  Jan  Ist,  1800. 
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22d  inolnsive,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  anny.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Eckmuhl/ 
and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  Danube.  Kapidly  following  up  hif 
fictories,  hct  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern'  on  the  2 let  and  22d,  on  the  5th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram/  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace*  by 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

33.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  seised 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.     The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army,  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo 
icon  on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure 
The  "War  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  sen*  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards.     In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  French 
troops  entered  Rome;    and  by  a  decree**  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
States^  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.     This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommunication^  against  Napoleon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de 
tained  until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 

1.  Eekmukl  is  a  tmall  village  of  Bavaria,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Ratlsbon,  and  flf^4w« 
miles  uorth-east  A^m  Munich.  Marshal  Davoust,  having  particularly  distinguished  himself 
lo  the  battle  of  the  2Sd,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  pnnce  of  Eckmuhl.  (Map 
No.  XVH.) 

S.  Aspern  is  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island 
•f  Lol>an,  alMut  two  miles  l>elow  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  After  two  days*  oontlnuooi 
flghting,  with  vast  loss  on  both  sides,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  firore  tba 
leid,  and  take  refuge  In  the  island  of  Loban.  Marshal  Lannes,  one  of  Napoleou^s  ablest  gea* 
tfals,  was  morially  wounded  on  the  field  of  Aspern,  having  both  his  l^s  carried  away  by  a 
eannoii  ball.  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  on  beholding  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  Uie 
leid  en  a  litter,  and  extended  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Kneeling  beside  the  rude  couch,  he 
wept  fireely. 

3.  f$''agram  is  a  small  Austrian  village  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Vienna.  (Map  No.  XVIf  •) 
In  the  battle  of  Wagram  each  party  lost  iU>out  twenty-flve  thousand  men :  few  prisoners  wen 
ttken  on  eiiher  side,  and  the  Austrians  retired  fh>m  the  field  in  good  crder.  The  Freneli 
bui^.*'in,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prisoners, — now 
•dmitted  to  be  a  grossly  erroneous  statement.  The  retreat  of  the  Austriansi  however  gave  tf 
Hapolooo  nil  the  moral  advantages  of  a  victory. 

«.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct  14th.  b.  May  17th,  1809. 

2.  See  Nnte,  p.  d.  June  Uth 
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for  the  puq)06e  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  rojaf  families  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached ;  but  reasuui 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affectionii 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled  »  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  bj 
uniting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  waa 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  f(»ured 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance^ 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
croe,b  incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bernadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  10th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo*  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Massena 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco.^ 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,*  which  defend* 

JL  dudtui  Rodrig*  (In  Spanish  the-oo-dad'  rod-ree-go,  meaning,  **  the  city  Bodrigo,'^  li  a 
Mrang-  f-forUOed  city  of  Spain,  fifty-five  milee  south-west  A'^m  Salamanca.  ']n  1912  this  clt| 
WM  rntaken  by  Wellington,  an  achievement  which  acquired  for  him  the  '.  He  of  Duke  of  Ciudac 
Rodrigo  from  the  Spanish  government.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Biuaeo  b  a  mountain  ridge  starting  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Mondego  a  fon 
■dflet  north  sasl  of  Goimbra,  and  extending  north-west  al>out  eight  miles.  On  the  scmaiit  of 
the  northern  portion  of  this  range,  around  the  convent  of  Busaco,  seventeen  miles  north-ear 
•f  Oolmbra,  Wellington  collected  his  whole  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  evening  of  Sep 
tfember  SBth,  while  Massoia,  with  seventy-two  thousand,  lay  at  its  foot,  determined  to  force  the 
pasiago,  which  he  attempted  early  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  success.    {Map  No 

xin.) 

Sk  Tarret  Vedrat  is  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Goimbra,  twenty-fooi  milet 
Borth-weat  of  the  former.  The  **  Lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,*'  constructed  by  Wellington  in  1810^ 
fiMHfi«iiiiii  of  three  distinct  ranges  of  defence,  extending  from  the  river  Tagos  to  tne  Atlantk 

a.  Dec.  15th  imqo  b.  July  9th,  lAlO. 
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ed  tlie  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Massena  followed,  but  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  find  a  weak  spot  where  he  could  attack  with  any  prosjiect 
of  8ucce»%  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14th  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  eagles  commenced 
%  final  retreat 

36.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoi*  bj 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 

IQth  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
df  Albuera,*  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.     Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  G^he  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
3Jtvx>f  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^,„  „„„„.,„ 
uary — the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    cahpaign, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       *^^^* 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  the  capture^  of  this  plaoe 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  ^  by  that  of  Badajoz.     Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  Marmont^  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca :'  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.     The  conoMitration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he  resumed  the  offensive, — ^gained 

Ocean,— the  most  advanced,  embracing  Torres  Vedraa,  being  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,-<-tbo 
seoond,  about  eight  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  third,  or 
**  lines  of  embarcation,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  cover  the  embarcation  of  the 
troops  if  that  extremity  should  become  necessary.  More  than  fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  bri^ 
tling  with  six  hundred  pieces  of  arlillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flonlced  with  abattis 
and  breastworks,  and  presenting,  m  some  places,  high  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  others  deep 
Vkd  narrow  passes  carefully  choked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  (bt 
streams,  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  disposable  men.  The  French  force  under  Masseca 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

1.  Badqjot  is  a  city  in  the  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gnadiana,  tJsovA  tw* 
fcoiALred  m  les  south-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Lisbon 
{MapVo  XIII.) 

2.  Albuera  is  a  small  town  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Badtgoz.  In  the  battle  of  Albnora, 
fought  May  16lh,  1811,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  were  commanded  by 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soult.    {Map  No.  Xlli.j 

3.  Salamanca  is  a  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  ixineteec  miles  nor^b-west  trove 
Madrid.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Salamantica,  Puring  a  long  period  II 
was  cel^rated  as  being  the  seat  of  a  University,  which,  in  t)^e  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
was  attended  by  fh>m  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  students.    {Map  No.  Xill.) 

«.  Jan.  liilh.  b.  Aipril  6th.  c.  July  2ac .  d.  Aug.  Uth. 
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the  decisive  battle^  of  Vittoria,'  and  before  tbe  close  of  the  campaign 
drove  the  FrcDch  across  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  territories. 

38.  Daring  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  of  the  peninsular  war  were  occupying  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repeat* 
ed  encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned :  moreover,  the  eomro<ircial  interests  of  Russia,  in  com- 
mon wibh  those  of  the  other  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  ht- 
jured  oj  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  policy 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  of  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Napoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Italy,  G-ermany,  the  Confederation  of  tfa€ 
Rhine,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  ^*  Grand  Army"  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Russian 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — the  wholf 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russians  had 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  m  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
oqual. 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
thp  head  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upoa  his  ever  mem- 
orable Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re 
eistance,  they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  th 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent  A  terrible  tempest  soon  set  in^  and  the  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 

Vittm-im  b  a  town  f n  tbe  Spanish  proTinoe  of  Alava,  on  the  road  between  Bonfoa  and 
Bayonnei  tlxtjr  miles  north-east  fronx  the  former.  The  battle  of  Vlttoria  almoa*  '.nnihilated  tlM 
French  power  .n  Sftain.    (Map  No.  XIll.) 
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oessant  rain  and  s^*aiity  forage  :  the  soldiers  sickened  in  great  nam 
hi  rs ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
sick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,'  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport 

4 1 .  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  ho 
arrived,  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousan 
Russians  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thick* 
aess  of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery. <^  But  tha 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouads,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
drcumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
Qimnon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  freqi^ent  but  indecisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,'  then:  commander.  General 
ILutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  facing  each  other, — each  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men — the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
scugbt  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  % 
prpcession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  be 
stowing  their  blessings  upontthe  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
ud  r^  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

1.  TTs/no,  the  former  capital  of  Lithiuinia,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  rlrerA  Wiltnl^t  and 
Wilna,  eusiern  tributaries  of  the  Nicraen,  about  two  hundred  and  flfly  miles  north-east  froB 
Warsjiw.    Population  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  vbom  more  than  twenty  thousand  ire  Jena 
Map  N3.  XVll.) 

%.  Borodino  (bor-o-dee'-no)  is  a  small  village  about  seventy  miles  sou^h-west  flrom  Moaoo* 
m  the  amall  stream  ol  the  Kolotza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moskwa. 

a  AodT*  lltb. 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  gun  fired  from  thf 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roaf 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fiiry 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russian 
position  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfeet 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  city  wore  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  IQth  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty -five  days  thai 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con 
tinued  battle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered  ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant- 
ly around  the  wearied  colunms,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  ii  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold : 
the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plains  with  resistloss  fury ;  and  the  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continned 
showers,  soon  confounding  all  objects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icy  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  waa 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
biyouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires 
%  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
cumbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  uver  thb  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Kussian 
wmtor ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  ^^  Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  winter  quarters  at 
Smolcnsko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  the  con 
oentrating  around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed— 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  faithful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  tha  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18tb,  in 
the  battles  of  Krasnoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  i 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi 
iude  from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
guard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
musket,  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

1.  Kratnoi  Is  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  soutb-west  from  Smolensko.   (Map  No.  XVU^ 
%  The  B9rti-%a  b  a  western  tributary  >r  the  Dnieper.    See  Map  No.  X  VIL 
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who  left  the  Russian  territorj .  Napoleon  had  ahreadj  abandoned 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  he 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  thousand  died  of  fatigue, 
hongery  and  cold ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  the  struggles  of  her  first  Revolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  was 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na- 
poleon^s  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Russian  campaign^ 

Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  French  nation  :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — ^took  the  moat 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  dif- 
ficulties .with  the  pope,  on  the  15  th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  joined 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered  ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Napoleon  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautzen ;'  but  aa 
Ihese  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
tOj  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  JSapoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  hi 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
war  was  reiiewed,  when  the  Austrian  en  ^eror,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  hid  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.     Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
aericH  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes,  and  with  vari". 

1.  BAttizer.  (bout-»v))  is  a  town  of  Saxonj  on  tho  "ttstern  bank  of  the  river  Sprae,  thiity-cvi 
■kilM  nortli-^iMt  r^n  Dresden.    {Maf  No.  X  VXl.) 
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oas  success  foaght  the  battles  of  Culm/  Gross-Beren,*  the  Kat&bach/ 
^nd  Dennewitz,*  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsic, 
fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th. the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Kb  inc. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  nunfbers  were  made  prisoneri 
during  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  4eft  to  garrison  th 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke;  and  it  was  at  this  time  thai 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 

eastern  frontiers,  by  tbe  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 

XV   1814. 
armies  ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 

laid  siege  to  Bayonne :'  Bernadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  (^  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move- 
ments. But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
ercssed  the  Bhinc,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rt;ar  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
before  he  could  come  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  waa 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the .  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  th« 
ftllies  on  the  11th,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  tkf 

1.  Culm  is  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Bohemia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erze-Gebirg  mountaicti 
iboat  fifty  miles  north'west  ftt>m  Prague.  On  the  30tb  of  August,  1613,  the  French  nmiei 
Vandamme  were  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  allied  Austrians,  Ruasiana,  and  Prussiajia,  cotOr 
■landed  by  Barclay  de  Tolly.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Ohros»»Beren  (groce-bftron)  is  a  small  Tillage  a  short  distance  soatn  of  Beiiin,  and  east 
9f  Potsdam    (Jtfap  No.  XVII.) 

9.  The  Ka'.sback  (kats-back)  is  a  western  tributary  of  the  Oder,  in  Siltcia.  The  battle,  oi 
leveral  battles  of  that  name,  were  fought  near  the  eastern  bank  of  that  sti earn,  west  of  Liegnit^ 
and  fifty-five  miles  north-west  fh>m  Breslau.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Jytnnnoitx  Is  a  small  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  seven  miles  nortb-eaat  tnm  Wiitamb«fff 
*Jla9  No.  XVII.) 
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island  of  Elba,'  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thi  osand  j  ounds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.,  returning  from  his  long 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  left  tc  m 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  asseni- 
b  ed  at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  while  the  conferenoea 
were  still  pending,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.     An  extensive  conspirar 

cy  had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
fallen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 
at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men  : — everywhere 
the  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  eivil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ;— r-at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  roea- 
tablished  throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allies 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  could  be  as- 
sembled against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  whioh 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — an<i  in  a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  Ist  of  June,  to  pot 

1.  Elha,  (the  (Ethtdia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Iloa  or  Jlt,a.  ^  the  Bomaos,)  U  a  mountainoui 
Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Corsica,  six  or  seven  miles  from  tlM 
nearest  point  of  the  former,  and  having  an  area  of  about  one  hjndrwl  ."^nd  ^fty  square  mUea. 
It  derives  its  chief  historical  Interest  from  its  having  been  the  losideuec^  and  empire  ^f  Napo* 
leon  from  the  3d  of  May  1814,  to  the  26th  of  February  1815.  During  this  chort  p«rio4  ^  raid 
was  opened  between  the  two  pi -ucipal  towns,  trade  revived,  and  a  ii«w  fra  ■omnog  W 
tewned  upon  the  island.    (Ma^  No.  VIII.) 
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on  foot  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoosahd  reterans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

53  _  jtis  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  forceR 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  tha 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defeated 
thd  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,'  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.'  The  defeat  of  the' Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fall  back  upon  Waterloo,*  where,  at  eleven- 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre  •  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as 
'aults  like  a  wall  of  adamant ;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  manofwar.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 

L  Ligny  is  a  small  village  on  the  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  nortli> 
east  of  Fleurus,  and  about  eighteen  milea*  east  of  south  from  Waterloo.  {Maps  Nob.  XIL 
and  XV.) 

S.  Quatre  Bras  (kah-tr-brah  **  four  arms,";  is  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads  about  seventeen 
miies  south  from  Brussels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  from  Waterloo.  {Maps  Nos.  XU, 
and  XV.) 

3.  tVaterloo  is  a  small  village  or  hamlet  of  Belgium,  nine  miles  south  of  Brussels,  and  on  the 
■outh-western  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignles.  The  great  road  fK>m  Brussels  leading  south  to 
Jharleroi  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  th« 
eontro  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  ox. 
tending  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles.  The  Frenck. 
army  occupied  a  corresponding  line  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
■lid  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  ^  Battle  of 
WaUirloo''  was  tbughL    {Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

4.  fVavre  is  a  small  village  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dyle,  nine  milef 
K  little  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle 
Is  no'i  leep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  It  was  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  ruio,  and  the 
roads  were  in  a  miry  state.    (Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

5.  St.  Helena  is  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Oceau,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  fifteen  deg 
fliteett  mln.  south  lat.,  and  twelve  hundred  mile:)  west  from  the  coast  of  Benguela  in  South  Af 
Ilea.  Lfength  ten  and  a-half  miles,  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles.  It  is  a  rocky  island,  the  int» 
rior  €^  which  is  a  plateau  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ioh.    The  higbeM 
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1821,  during  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  had  ever  raged 
on  the  island — fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory^  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command,  as  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  tranquil ization  of  France, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.     Louis  XVIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  their 

rmies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  hut  the  Freneh 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  al 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe 
eution  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoyere  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  faith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tr.agic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon^s  landing  a4 
Frejus  be  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  alliance 
with  AMstria,  and  oommencing  the  war;  imt  the  cowardly  Nei^li 
tans  were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  desccnl 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  power ;  but 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Paris 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1 790 :  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  th« 


ruptaJn  nminU  Is  twothonaand  soren  hundred  and  three  feet  in  height  Jamestown,  the  porii 
M'l  resldciM  e  of  the  authorities,  Is  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  su»li 
ou  *Jt '.  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park.  After  Nnpoleon^s  defith  the  house  was  fat 
some  time  uninhabited,  but  was  finally  converted  into  a  kind  of  farming  estabi  shment ;  awl 
roconlly,  the  room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  breathed  bis  lust  was  occupiiMl  as  a 
ean^houso  and  stable ! 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  rm  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  and  there  he  cxrired  on  the  51fa 
Ci  May,  1831.  Hisren.aina,  after  having  been  depositefl  for  nineteen  years  in  a  liumble  Kntvs 
near  the  house,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  whet». 
■greeably  to  the  wish  exprestwl  in  his  lant  will,  they  now  repose,  in  the  H<iel  dea  Invalided  la 
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spoliations  which  she  had  inflicted  on  other  powers  during  her  Revo- 
lution, and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  pJaccd  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  an 
which  adorned  the  museums  of  the  Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
victories — ^were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  they  had 
oeen  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  witli  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself.—. 
her  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  no- 
tered  into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
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SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMB. 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1820. 

ANALYSIS.  {Treaties  of  1815.]  1.  Treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  £iig< 
•and.  Tlie  **  Holy  Alliance.^  General  accession  to  iL — 3.  Its  autborbhip,  objects,  and  efltocts*— 
3.  Condition  of  Europe.    Continued  popular  excitement,  but  change  in  its  objects. 

4.  The  social  contest  in  England.  Prosperity  of  England  during  the  war.— 5.  Disappointed 
expectations.  Causes  of  a  general  revulsion.  Scarcity,  in  1816. — 6.  Other  contributing  causes- 
diminished  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  &c.  Demands  of  the  Radicals.— 7.  Policy  of  the 
English  government.  Relbrms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy. — 8.  Stringent  measures  of  uov- 
ernment.  The  meeting  at  Manchester.  [Alauchester.]  Continued  complaints.  Government 
carries  ail  its  important  measures.— 9.  The  piratical  States  of  Northern  Africa.  [Barbary.]  The 
f/nited  States  of  America  and  Algiers. — 10.  Chastisement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  ■quadron^'in 
1816. — J 1.  Importance  of  these  events.    Dojline  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

12.  Situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  in  public  feehng 
■gainst  the  Bouapartisls  and  Republicans.  Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded. — 13. 
B^igious  and  political  feuds.  Atrocities.— 14.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiot 
of  1815.  Singular  position  of  parties.— 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  coup  itt^x 
(Koo-ia-Uih)  of  Sept.  1816.— 16.  Effects  of  the  new  measures. 

IL  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  GREECE, 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND;   1820—1831. 

L  8rAiic.  L  Spain  from  1815  to  I&20.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  1890.  The  party  oppofed 
10  It.  AcU^n  *iiken  by  the  European  powers.— 2.  Interference  of  the  French  in  1833.  R« 
oalttdw  of  th€  reign  of  Ferdinand.    Tho  course  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

II.  PoRTiTOAL.  1.  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  182U.  Opposition  to,  and  sup 
preoslon  of,  the  n^w  constitution.  Anarcliy.— 2.  Don  Pedro.  Don  MiguePs  usurpatioiu  i^.vW 
war.    Foreign  interference,  and  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

III.  Naples.  1.  History  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815.— 2.  The  8ub£equent  rul« 
of  Ferdinand.  Popular  insurrection  in  July,  182!).  Grant  of  a  constitution.  Resolution  of 
Kntsfa,  Austria,  and  Pruaao,  to  put  down  the  constitution.  [Troppau.]— 3.  Cot  duet  of  Fentt 
MBd.    [Laybach.]    An  Austrian  army  suppresses  the  Rerolutlon. 

fV.  PiBDMOHT.    1.  Aoeount  of  th*  Sardinian  monarchy.    fSerdinia.    Tessino]    PeelingBani 
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eomplaints  of  the  Pletlmonteae  ^S.  Insiirrection  in  Piedmont,  March  1821.   SacoeM  of  (lie  ia 
■uixenta,  and  ab<lication  of  the  king.    Austrian  interference  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

V.  TiiK  Grkkk  Rkvolution.  1.  History  of  Greece  from  1481  to  18*21.  Proclamation  of 
Grecian  independence  in  1831.  Suppression  of  the  Revolulion  in  Northern  Gre^ioe.  [Islam* 
tsin.  Trieste.] — 3.  Beginning  and  spread  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Morcu.  Proclamatiw  of 
the  Messeniun  senatit.  [Kolamatiu.]  Aid  extended  to  the  Greeks. — 3.  Rage,  aini  cruelties,  ot  the 
Turks.  Effects  pnxluced. — I.  Events  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  Candia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  4cc. 
Successes  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Greeks.  [Monembasia.  Navarino.  TripoUtza.] — i. 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Thermopylae.  The  peninsula  of  Cassandra  laid  waste  by  them.  [Ca*> 
•andra.]    The  Turks  driven  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

[1823.]— 6.  Acts  of  the  Greek  congress.  fEpidaurus.]  Dissensions  and  difficulties  among 
th3  Greeks. — 7,  Principal  military  events  of  1823.  [Sclo.  Napoli  di  Romania.]— 43.  Destruction 
if  Bcio.  Events  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Salonica.] — 8.  Events  In  Western  Greece.  The 
Greek  fire-ships.    [Tenedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turkish  vessels.  .Takingof  Napoli  di  Romania. 

[1823.]— 0.  Events  of  the  war  during  the  year  1823.  [Missoloiighil  The  poet  Lord  Byron. 
[1824.] — 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Cimdia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  Samos. 
The  Egyptian  fieet.  [1835-6.]— 11.  Successes  of  Jbruhim  Pacha  In  the  Morea.  Si^e  and  fall 
of  Missolonghi.  [Salona.]  Fate  of  the  inhabitauts  of  Missolonghi. — 12.  Danger  apprehend'od 
from  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacua,  and  treaty  of  I/ondon,  July  1837. — 13.  Allied  squadron 
sent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Navarino.  Rage  of  the  Porte.— 14.  French  and  English  aimy 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1828.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Pruth.]  Convention  with  lbr> 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  tlw  sultan. — 15.  Protocol  of  the 
allies,  Jan.  1827.  [Cyclades.]  Successes  of  the  Russians,  and  peace  of  Adrianople.  [BaUcao 
Mts.]— 16.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and  its  subsequent  history. 

VI.  TiiK  Frkncu  R&voLUTioN  or  1830.  1.  Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  Priiiciplet 
of  his  government  and  opposition  of  the  people.  The  Polignac  ministry,  1839. — 2.  The  royal 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  1830.  Effects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  Dissolution 
of  the  Chambers. — 3.  War  with  Algiers. — 4.  Continued  excitemeht  in  France.  Result  of  the 
elections.  Course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  The  tliree  ordinances  of  July  26th.  Accompany 
Ing  report  of  the  ministers. — 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  Journals.  Excitemen. 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers. — 6.  Events  of  the  27th.  Marmont. 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  28th  the  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  con 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results. — 8.  Renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  third  day.  Defection  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  government. 
Louis  Phillippe  elected  king.— 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperoi  of  Russia. 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

VII.  Bkloium.  I.  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolution  in  Belgium. 
—2.  Vain  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  the 
flye  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxo-Coburg,  Gotha.]  Siege  and  sur- 
render of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VIII.  Polish  Rbvolution.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Al* 
•zander's  arbitrary  government  of  Poland.~2.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  emperoi 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constantine.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Volhynia.] 
— ;}.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Warsaw.  The  pro 
flsioiial  government. — 4.  Fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate.  Russian  and  Polish  forces.  Openinf 
fvents  of  the  war.— 5.  Night  attacks  and  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Conduct  of 
fnissia  and  Austria.— 6.  Battle  of  Ostrolenka.  [Minsk.  Oslrolenka.]  Death  of  Diebitsch  ani 
Ckmstaatine.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.— 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  Fall  of  Warsaw  aaJ 
tnd  of  the  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  general^  soldiers,  and  nobility.    Result 

UL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  English  Reforms.  1.  EngUind  from  1820  to  1830.  Reforms  obtained  in  1828  and  183k 
BMignation  of  the  Welliiig'rn  ministry,  1830.  The  whig  ministry  of  Eail  Gray.  Lord  UaaaelP 
Reform  bill :— lost  in  the  Coi<imon6.->2.  Dissolution  of  Parliament.  ReeuU  of  the  new  electkMML 
Second  defea  of  the  Reforii' bill  1831.    Pop 'lar  resentment,  and  rioti.    [Derby.    BiiftoL)~3L 
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Tbira  defeat  01  he  Reform  bilL  163S.  Resignation  of  minlstera.  Gauaoa  of  their  vtoitatemert. 
Final  passage  if  ^he  Reform  bill.— 4.  Important  elTecto  of  this  measure.  More  intimate  uaioi 
irith  France.  Prosperity  of  England  under  the  change.—^.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  tlie  throne^ 
J837 ;  and  Iter  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840.  ^ 

II.  French  Rcvolutiok  or  1^48.    1.  Most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  PhilllppeL 
-3.  Irfifayetle's  instrumentality  In  bis 'election.    Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  Liouit 

PhiUippo.  The  temporary  success  of  his  government.— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
eiassea.— 4.  The  political  reform  banquets  of  1847-8.  The  contemplated  banquet  for  the  3ad 
tf  Feb.,  I848|— forbidden  by  ttao  government.  Measures  tal^en  by  the  opposiUon  deputies.— A. 
Announoement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet.  Popular  assemblage  dispersed.  Di** 
lorbanoes  In  the  evening  of  the  S3d.-  4.  Renewed  disturbances  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
Pemands  of  the  Natfonal  Guards  acoediHi  to.  The  people  flred  upon  in  the  evening.— 7. 
A  Tbien*  minlstiy  organized.  Proclam^ion  on  the  morning  of  the  84th,  and  withdrawal 
■f  the  troops.  Disartning  of  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  pahioe,  and  flight 
«'  the  king  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic. 
—4^.  M.  Lamartine.  General  adhesion  to  the  new  govemroenL— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Red  Republicans.  Their  respectivo  prindpies.  Demands  upon  the  government.— U.  Ani- 
mosities of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstrationa.  The  April 
Sections.  The  execntlve  committee.— 12.  (nsunrection  of  the  15th  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
—13.  Precautionary  measures  of  the  government.  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  after  a 
bloody  contest. — 14.  Cavaignac  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  Insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  <diaraeier4>i;  the  new  consUtntion. 

III.  RcvoLunoiia  »  thk  Gkrmam  SerATis,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  1.  Eflbctiof  thereeenl 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States*  Events  in  Baden.— 3.  Events  at  Cologne 
Munich^and  Hesse-Caasel.  [Hanau.  Hesse-Oassel.]— 3.  OonvenUon  at  Heidelberg.'^  [Heklel 
befg.}  Aetion  of  the  Frankfort  diet  Course  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 

4.  Excitement  In  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  [Galicia.  Mettemlch.]— 4. 
Opening  of'  the  diet  of  liower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.— 6.  Concessions  of  the 
fovwnment,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  EfTorts  of  government  to  ftdfll  its  promises.  Dlf* 
icultiea  that  Intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspnick.1 
ft.  Demands  of  tbe  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  termlnatloa 
of  the  Bohemian  Revolution. — 9.  Hungary  t^  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Olmuta.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 1(JL  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  siege 
—II.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  In  the  popular  mind,  and 
triumph  of  despotism. 

IV.  Rkvolutions  in  Italy.    I.  Austrian  influence  and  interference  in  Italian  aflhirs  since 
ikb  fall  of  Napoleon.   (Modena.    Parma.    Papal-States.]— d.  Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  ia 
1848.    His  character  and  acts.    Austria  Interferes.    [Ferrara.]    A  general  rising  against  Aus 
Iria.    Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.    [Bologna.    Lucca.]— 3.  Austrian  force  in  LomlMurdy 
General  Insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.    Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
aause  of  Italian  nationality.    Final  triumph  of  the  Austrians  under  Radetsky.    An  armistice.^ 
t.  Renewal  of  the  war— second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Albert.*  -fiw 
Blockade  and  fall  of  Venice.— 6.  Revolution  in  Naples.    [Kingdom  of  Naples.]    War  w\(li, 
And  final  reduction  of;  the  Sicilians,    [Palermo.]— 7.  Difficulties  of  the  pope.— 8.  His  growlof 
Vipopularity  and  flicht.    [Gaeta.]    The  Roman  Republic  instituted.— 9.  The  pope's  appeal  for 
tfd— bow  responded  'o.— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.    Return  of  the  pf  pe. 
nie  change  In  him  and  his  people. 

V.  Hi  noarian  war.  1.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  fn  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war.— 2.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  [Thelss.]  Character  of  the  Hiu^ 
garian  government. — 3.  Repeated  acknowledgments  of  its  Independence. — 4.  Ferdinand  Uw 
Fifth.  His  means  of  influence,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hungarians 
The  two  parties  in  Hungary .—5.  Concessions  to  Hungary  in  Marcti,  1848.  [Pesth.]— 6.  Anarchy 
and  misrule  in  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  population.  Revolt 
•f  Croatia.  [Slavonians.]  The  Serbian  revolt.  [Serbs.]  Actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Hungary.  [Cariowltz.  Peterwardein.  The  Banat.]  Austria  openly  supports  th^ 
GrootfaHi  rebcfli  >n.-'8.   \ct«on  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.    Defeat  of  MlaeMch  umt  Peith^l^ 
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C!lianu3t«r,  aad  Bitnatfon,  of  Ferdinand,  who  abdicates  the  throi  e.  The  Hniigaian  Diet  refViMt 
10  acknowledge  his  successor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  negotiations. — 10.  Defection  of  se  verrf 
of  the  Hungarian  leaders, — but  general  adherence  to  Kossuth  and  the  country.  Want  of  arms— 
but  partially  supplied.  Hungarian  force.— II.  Austriiin  plan  of  Invasion.  Austrians  cater 
Pesth,  Jon.  1849,  and  the  government  retires  to  Debreczin.  Concentration  of  the  H  jngariaa 
force*'.  General  Bern.  [Debreczin.  Oomorn.  £])erles.  Bukowlna.] — 13.  fioss  of  Easeck. 
Rem  Le at  first  repulsed.  His  final  successes.  [Esseck.  Wallachs.  Hermanstadt  Cronstadt. 
T(miYwar.]~13.  Dembinski.  Operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Tbeiss.  [Szegedin.  Marofi.  Ka 
|;Olna,  4tc1  Battles  of  KapoIna.->14.  Gorgey.  His  victories  over  the  Austrlans.  [Tapiobf^ft^. 
Godollo.  Waitzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Si^^  of  Buda.  [Bada.~— J5.  Constitution  for  the  Anstriaa 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  Kossuth  governor  of  Hungary. — 18.  Ai2» 
"Ian  and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign  The  Hungarian  forces. — 17.  Invasira 
ff  Hungary  hi  June.  [Preeburg.  BartfekL]— 16.  Gradual  oonoentnUlon  of  the  enemlM  of 
Hungary.  [Hegyes.]  Barbarities  of  Haynau.— 19.  Goigey's  retreat  to  Ahid.  [Onod.  Tokajr« 
Arad.]  Want  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals. — ^80.  Retreat  of  Dembinski.  Defef 
at  Temeswar,  and  breaking  up  of  the  soutbern  Hungarian  army.  Goigey^  fldlure  to  aappoit 
Dembinski.  H  is  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  hinL— -31.  Goigi^^  ti^asoai 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  13th,  1849.— SSL  Previous  successes  of  the  Hungarians  In  the 
vleinlty  of  Comom.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comom,  Sept.  S9ltLr-~S3.  Fate  .of  Kossuth,  Bern, 
Dembinski,  &c  [Widdin.]~34.  The  dosing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fate  of  the  iih 
ferior  olBcers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  &c. 

Vi.  Usurpation  op  Louis  Napolkon.  1.  Election  of  a  chltf  magistrate  In  France  fai  IMS, 
The  six  candidates.  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  Inauguration 
and  oath  of  ofllce.— 3.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [Fortreai 
of  Ham.]^^-^  His  declaration  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  in  the  Assembly.— 4. 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly.— 5.  Pn^ 
posed  rovislon  of  the  constitution.— 6.  President's  message  of  November  1851.  Increasing  ani- 
mosity of  the  Assembly  against  the  President— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— how  anticipated  by 
liouis  Napoleon.  Circumstances  of  the  coup  iPeUU  of  December  Sd.— 6.  Meetit^,  and  aivest, 
ot  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  election.  Insurrection  of  De 
esmber  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 9.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  The  new 
imviiititBtton.    Louis  Napoleon  President  for  tea  years.    Assumes  the  title  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  way 
concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
"of^lSl?*  ^*^^>  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
family  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.     On 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  ''  The 
Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  whr  boup.J  themselves,  ^^  in  son- 
tor  mity  with  the  principles  of  Holy  kScr:rit:ire, — ^to  lend  each  other 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion. ''     This  treaty 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  partiei 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Ergl'i^n 'jonst  tation  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  oo  f ention  that  was  rot  countersigned 
1^  a  respoDsiblf  minister. 
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2.  The  ii.Tms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  by  the  young 
Russian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  th&t  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  }ye* 
nefi'jcnt  in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarobs :  as 

t  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 

egarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughoBt 
flurope,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  reposo  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition^— the  old  ante-revolution- 
ary contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — ^to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  sbal! 
triumph — ^until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  beooms 
either  Cossack  or  Bepublican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
(01  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war^  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    jojoiIiN-D 
mestic  prospciity:  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

liad  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began  ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  unparallel  id  ratio 
6.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en 
thusiastic,  but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expena^s  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  cnierprise  of 
Briti&h  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  still 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed^ 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countriea 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interests 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England  %  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two- thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

0.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,*  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
eountry  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con- 
traction of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payment&  But  the  English  Radical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  aftd  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outery  was 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continentol  powers, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
ndoessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people  :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
y^r,  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  ^m 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern* 
ment  increased ;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  organized 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  ("1817)  a  com- 

a.  From  1815  to  I81G  the  ftmoant  of  gold  and  silver  coin  produoeti  fW>ro  the  mines  of  SouU 
Ml  from  abont  seven  million  |)Ound«  sterling  to  fire  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
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mittco  of  parliament  reported  that  an  extensiye  conspiracy  existed, 
eiiicflj  in  the  great  towns  and  manufactaring  districts,  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  monai'chy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  tht 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de< 
bating  societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.     Armed  with  ex- 

ensive  powers,  goyemment  took  the  most  active  measures  for  puttudg 
i  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and  several 
wore  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
humanly sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whoso  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  tho  people  still 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep 
resentation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  Pui'ing  a  long  period  the  Barbary*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  snf 
ficiently  powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  I>ey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean! 
commenced  a  piractical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fcO 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

1.  JUanchesUTt  the  great  centre  or  the  cottoi  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greatest 
Buuinfacturing  town  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  Irweii,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  Ihirty-ono 
miles  east  from  Liverpool.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Barbary  is  the  name  that  has  been  usually  given,  in  modem  tlmesi  to  that  portion  of 
oorthoii  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  between  the  western  frontier  c  f 
Egypt  and  the  Alhmtic  The  name  Barbary  is  derived  ftom  that  of  Its  andent  Inhablta*  ts,ilM 
Btrbert, 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  aflcr  capturing  several  Algerine  vessels,  com 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  American  prisonon 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerinca 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  proteo 
tion  of  £u^land,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dej  onqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
pDSsible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet^ 
commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whose  for> 
tifications,  admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  tbeusand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  noi 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subja- 
gation  from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  di» 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
nave  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  na8 
since  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  ea 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christian 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XYIII.,  with  a  vast  forcifin^  army  quartered 

III    FBiANCB  *j  »     * 

upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 
government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacillation  peculuur 
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to  the  French  pe  >ple,  public  opinion  had  already  turned  Against  tiM 
Bonapartists  and  the  Kepublicans,  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Bevolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand* 
ed  by  the  Boyalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
lo  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  : 
18  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  ?*^testants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthuisiasm  to  arouse'  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  gniltj 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  wore  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt 

]  4.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autuma 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  ''who  had  im 
perilled  alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoy6re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
had  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
Has  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
lo  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortigiate  Louis 
XVI.  France  presented  the  smgular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
tltst  party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi 
eans,  the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg 
islature,  there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolutionists 
UDonii;  the  peop  .e ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  guard  against  tbe  danger  of  the  asoendenvy  of  either,  by  conform 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  tht  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre 
sentatives  by  a  caup  d^etaty  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
aecordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  ot  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  mlni» 
terial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  thi 
right  of  sufTrago  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil 
lions  of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
eorded  with  the  wishes  of  the  Boyalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen 'mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  undei 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.^  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  ^  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  natuii^lly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Hoy  at- 
ists,  who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwiilin** 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ; .  and  the  struggle  contiuae  ^ 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  imtil  it  fiii.JI 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ika«»\ 
•rchy. 

a  EEVOLUTIOJJS  }N  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDIIOOT 
GREECE,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND; 

1820— 183L 

L  Spain,     i.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  U 

820,  Spain,  mider  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 

of  constant  political  agitation;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 

doldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 

almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republicans,  however, 

a.  By  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  5th,  1818,  the  right  of  suffirage  was  estabUshed  on  Jie  bfiua  of 
Um  payinent  of  three  hundred  ftiuiea  dhfect  taxes  to  the  government. 

b.  Mareb  Mb,  ISia. 
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who  thns  obtained  the  direction  of  the  goTernment.  showed  littk 
wisdom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  bj  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup 
port  the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitutli-n  whick 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  Franco  was  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  domocratic 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  ban* 
^drcd  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d^Angoul^mOi 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  tha 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  tLe  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  polities  and  religion,  jind  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in4he  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  b 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
%  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na 
li^nal  legislature.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  th« 
elergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  ealled  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king^f 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  J)onna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
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eonetitatianal  charter,  and  appointing  his  brother  Don  Bligael  regent 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
begfe^n  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artfbl 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  "was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  bj 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  bij 
daughtei,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  e^ile,  they  obtained  tho 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por-  ^ 
tuguese  territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  Qrsecia  of  antiquity 
bad  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III. .  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1 798  :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  tho 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  were  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  .>ut  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  governmt  nt  de- 
manding  a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
oonstitutior  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitan 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  following;  bat  on  tha 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  for^ned  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  met  at  Troppau  ;*  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

1.  Troppauy  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary  of  the  QdcTi 
'   ttilrtjr-fleven  miles  north-east  from  C^mutz.    From  30th  October  to  30th  November,  1890,  it  waa 
tbo  place  of  meeting  of  the  diploma  ic  congress,  which  atlerwards  removed  to  Laybach.    (Ma 
Mo.  XVfl) 
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a^vereigiM  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli- 
tan constitution  I  j  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  \iiio  had  been  inrited  to  visit  the 
sovereigns  at  Lajbaoh,'  was  eamly  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troopi 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress 
vhile  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
iorritory;  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
mbjcots  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned  the  fortresses ;  the  king^s  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revelation. 

IV.  PiEnwoNT.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy ;'  and  the  latter,  first  it^cognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,*  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Medit^^rranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them 
selves  properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  ihej  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta 
neously  mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se* 
eretly  favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  iMUfbrnck^  the  capital  of  Auttrlaa  niyri%  (which  latter  emhracM  the  duchlcA  If  Gailnthla 
and  Camioia,)  is  idtuatcd  on  a  navigable  8tream>  a  tributary  <tf  the  Save,  flfty-foii:  miles  north.' 
0nit  ftom  Tri4>8te.  It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress  h»V  here  in  ld3i. 
{Mtcp  Na  XVII.) 

S.  Sardinia  (Kingdom  of)  embraces  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  ai.d  Nice,  and  tht 
adjacei.t  diichy  of  Sa  x)y  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  if  .and  of  Sardinia. 
Savoy,  which  was  go>emed  by  Its  own  counts  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nucleus 
of  tfaf  1  monarchy.  Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sapdinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.  {Map 
KcXVUL) 

3.  The  Tessiny  or  TVcino  (anciently  Ticinus,  see  p.  15S,)  having  tts  eonrces  in  Moont  Sb 
Gothard,' flows  a  )uthwanl,  and  after  traversing  the  Lago  Maggiore  n  its  entire  ength,  vaA 
Vrming  the  boaiidary  lieiween  Lomboniy  and  Piedmont,  foils  into  the  Po  at  Pavf  a.  (Mop  Noi 
XVII.> 
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tffterwatds'  beeadie  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  of  th«  eitadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanxiel;  in  fayor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Ffilix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prinee  Albert  as  regent  While  ef 
forts  were  made  to  organise  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  Reyolution :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  lums'elf  on  the  Ans> 
irians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  orei^ 
thrown  in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrhui 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  In  Piedmont,  as  ia 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  eter  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyramiyi 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  fireedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  dujfing  the  sixteenth  and  seven 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  them 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greekd 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  isolation  of  donquelrors  and  con* 
quered  never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar 
rangementS)  on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  a.v.suring  his  country- 
men of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest  But  th« 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention ;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Musstilmen 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islam  ism  ;'  the  wildest 
fiuiaticbm  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
itruggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,'  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment seized  and  imprisoned  him. 


L  laUminny  ttom  tbm  Arable  word  salawMf  **wo  be  ftaa,  nfe^or  deroted  to  God,**  !■  tiei 
which  the  foUowws  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  relij^on.    The  term  **  Mohaminediaia'*  Is  at 
•fedeotionable  at  the  term  **  popery." 

2.  Triute,  a  seaport  town  of  Aostriaii  Olyrla,  la  near  the  iKMrtb.«a8tem  extremity  of  t^ 
AUflatle,  ierenty'three  miles  north-east  from  Venice.  During  the  mi  Mle  agea  rrieate  was  Hh 
«pital  of  a  small  republic    {Map  No.  X  VIL) 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  quench  the  fin  of  liberty 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  the  RevolutioQ 
of  tho  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  Tho  reyolutioii 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  JBgean :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  tho  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,'  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
off  tho  Turkish  yoke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  th« 
ttijient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisioni 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  tha 
3reek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambaaaa- 
dors  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  whieb  they  had  en* 
gaged  was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  tJierefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  tho  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  thmr  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
whore  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
whon  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,*  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitza,^ 

1.  Kaiamatia  is  near  the  head  of  the  Messenian  Golf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  KalmatUL  la 
anc^nt  name  was  Calamm.    U  is  east  of  the  Pamlsiis  river— now  the  Pamltza.    (Map  No.  L^ 

SL  The  ftMlress  of  Mauewtbasia  It  in  the  Tlciidty  of  the  ancient  Epidauros,  on  tt  e  eaatern  eoMi 
of  Ijiconia,  forty-three  milea  aoiith*eaat  flrom  Sparta.    (Map  No.  L) 

3.  /travarni»  la  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pyloa.    II  atanda  on  the 
■oath  side  of  a  fine  seml-circalar  bay  of  the  same  name,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  t:  •  loi^  narro 
hkDd  of  Sphagia -anciently  Spkacteria,    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Tripoliixat  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  under  the  Turka,  the  capital  c4  the  Mona,  H 
ahoiit  fl/e  miles  north  of  7Vm*  ^  the  ancient  Arcadia.    Ila  Mune  TV^m/iCm,  **the  thrat 
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they  iDok  a  teirible  revenge  npon  their  enemies;  and  in  Tripolitn 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  tlH>  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysses 
defeated,  near  ^lie  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  large  Turkish  army  which 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra*  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
wore  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
iLthenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salamis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  country  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,*  the  proclaiming  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Gre^ 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage, 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  tlio  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
once  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  ofEicers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destru^ion  ol 
Soio'.by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  flure-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania* 


tf^M,'*  is  toppoMd  to  be  derived  from  the  drattmatance  of  its  bavtog  beeB  oMMtmetad  of  tfc» 
nAia  of  ttie  three  cities  Tegca,  Mantinea,  and  PallaDtium.    (Map  No.  I.) 

1.  llie  peninsula  of  Cassandra  is  tlie  same  as  ttie  ancient  Pellene^  at  the  eastern  entranse  of 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Salonica.    (Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 

2.  Epidaurtm.    See  Monerabasia. 

3.  Seio  (anciently  CAto«)  is  a  celebrated  and  beantiAil  Island,  about  thirty^wo  miles  in  length, 
wo?  the  Lydtan  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  in  modem  times  down  to  the  dreadAil 
catastrophe  of  1822^  the  island,  although  for  ttie  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  was  col* 
tlT^ed  with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity.  It  was  called  the  **  paradise  ot  modern  Groeoe.' 
tcto  aspiMd  to  the  honoi'  of  being  the  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  <rf'  poets, — 

**  The  blind  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  Isle." 
i.  JVofNiit  rft  Ri  mania  (the  anciwit  JfaupUa^  Va»  port  of  Argos)  to  situated  oo  a  point  of  lani 
«t  tte  head  of  the  Arg)  lie  GuU;  or  Gulf  of  Sfuuptia.  ^(JW4|>  No.  I.) 
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to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  d^ 
fenceless  island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  in 
*»he  Kevoiution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  uhen  tiie  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  har- 
barous  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island^ 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Seio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  numher,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  exp*  ri:-.acod  the  fate  of  Scio ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica*  boasted  that  he  haa  «cv:royed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun 
drod  women  and  children 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Aearn^ia,  and  ^tolia, 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Solo, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fieet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  1 0th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,^  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiraFs  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessehi 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  others  were  captured;  and  out 
«f  a  fleet  of  thirty -five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  tho 

i.  Sul$nicih  (anciently  Tbessilonica,  at  Uie  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  in  >Iacedonia,)  iaiK  w 
'  oolebrated  cuy  and  seaport  ^r  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Saloni<:a.  The  town  was  known  to  lieroclotus,  Thucydides,  and  iGscbines,  by  th« 
niuae  of  Thermo^  but  Cassandra  changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Tbessaionica,  th« 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Thessalonica  the  Apostle  Paul  mad« 
many  converts,  to  whom  he  adressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniaus.    {Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 

2.  TenedoB  is  a  small  but  celebrated  island  of  l^irkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
fifteen  miles  south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  five  miles  west  tram 
^  Asiatic csast  Acoording^ to  Virgil,  (iEneid  ii.)  it  was  the  place  io  which  the  Grecian  QmI 
aUfde  the  i«  gned  'etreat  t^cfore  the  saoJc  of  Troy.    {Map  No.  Hi.) 
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Morea,  only  eighteen  returned,  much  injured,  to  the  DardaneflcSi 
Finally,  to  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  on  the  1 2th  of  Decembci 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Komania  was  carried  by 
assault. 

9.  During  che  year  1 823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen* 

erally  faTorable  to  the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Epirui 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  March 
Iho  Greek  fleet  gained  a  yictory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Suliol 
leader  Marco  Botzaris,  who  fell  in  the  !rom«at  of  victory :  and  the 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Missolonghi.^  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  pon,  *^ord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  an*^ 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissensions 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Ne^ro- 
pont,  subduing  Oandia,  and  redueing  the  small  bat 
strongly-fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de* 
signs,  and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morea 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  mto  his  power ;  nor  was  his  course 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  afler  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
ter repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

1.  JUita^lmgiu  i»  oik  the  « Ml  of  .£toUa,  about  ten  milet  wMt  of  tbe  andcnt  Ghakli 
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fiunine)  MisRoloDghi  at  length  fell,  on  the  22d  ol  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona*  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inh  ibitants  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  large  number! 
vere  captured  in  their  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  th« 
purpose  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  Ibrahln  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
^gean  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave* 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropia 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  \/as  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Eussia,  and^France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combined  Eng> 
lish,  French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
mnnication  with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  fDr  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

and  on  the  7  th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  WittgcnsteiUi 

crossed  the  Pruth,'  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for 

1.  Salona  U  the  same  as  the  ancient  Amphissa,  in  Locris.  See  Amphissa^  p.  06.  (Map  No  1.) 
8.  The  river  Pruth^  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Bussian  province  of  Bessarabia  and 

lie  lurkisb  province  of  Moldc.via,  enters  the  Danube  about  sixty  miles  firom  its  moiUb.  iMap* 

•108.  X.  aoi  XVIL) 
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tresses  horn  lie  Turks.  In  August  a  oonTention  was  concluded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  hie 
troops,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian 'Gulf,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  jonsequence  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantim  pie  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  born  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thouflftod 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 

the  Moroa  and  the  Cyc'  lades*  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  an 
an  attack  upon  themselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advanoe  of 
the  Kussians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Dicbitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan'  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  saltan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  oi  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Kussia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Russia- 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Russian  war. 

16.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  bemi  or- 
ganized during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condtticHi, 
and  the  president.  Count  Capo  d^Istria,  was  assassinated  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  ered 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxo-Coburg,  (sinc<'  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  accoiut 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  diss&tia 
faction  with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finallji 

1.  The  Cyc'  ladet  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  claster  of  islands  Intha 
JEigQiaxi  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greece.    {Map  No.  III.; 

%,  The  Balkan  mountains  are  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hamvts^  which  fhrmed  the  noitherit 
boundary  ofThrace,  separating  it  from.  JVIffisia.  (See  ^ap  No.  IX.)  The  Balkan  raiige  extends 
Vom  th3  Black  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  dividing  tbs 
i^rkisb  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Danube  on 
Um  north  ftom  those  that  flow  'nto  the  Ma  ttza  on  the  south.    {Map  No.  X. ) 
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the  crcmm  Tras  coLferred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince,  who  arrived  at 
Nauplia  m  1833. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830.     1.  On  the  death  of  Louia 
XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  oou 
firming  the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.     But  the  new  king,  bit 
teily  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Beyolution,  and  governed  b 
Ihe  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon 
trchy,  with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  die  court.     A  ministry,  which  th^ 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismif««ed,  and 
m  August,  1829,  an  ultra>royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  ^t  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adlierent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  'the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
dvereome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prof^ority  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  OB  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved, 
snd  ordered  new  elections, — ^measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex 
utemout  throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitatt 
Uieir  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  th« 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dcy  having  refused  to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  in^ted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
joidiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  10th  of  May, — on  the  14th  of 
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June  efFoeted  a  landing  on  the  African  coast, — and  on  the  dih  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Dej  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
ultation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in 
crease  of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — the  first  dissolving 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — ^and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  <^  At  all  ep.^ehs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  bej  an  instrument  of 
disordei  and  sedition"  1 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  adilress  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha^  "  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — ^language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  be* 
fore  intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen* 
erally  circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streets ;  cries  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  ihe 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infiitn- 
ated  ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Eevolution  as  the  conse* 
qaen30  of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  tho  journalists  printod 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  but  their  doors  were  soon  dosed,  and 
their  presjes  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marsha .  Marmont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm  :  some  skirmishing  occurred  with  the  troops  :  during  the 
Dight  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
jhe  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mcnt  had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Ghiard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tri- colored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchnien.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Revolu> 
tion.  '  By  nine  o^clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Bame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving- stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened : 
the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
ions ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves during  the  day. 

8.  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  several  distin^ished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength 
ened  and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
and  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.     8o  sudddcn  waa 
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the  assault  that  Marmont  himself  with  difficulty  escaped,  leaving  he 
hind  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds. 
Ahout  half  past  three  P.  M .  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St.  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  con- 
sternation for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted hy  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government:  on  the  31  si 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,**  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
&mily,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom: 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the 
9t\\  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  so 
far  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen kmg  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  tiu 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  Eng 
land,  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  his 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  whea 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  '^f  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  the^ 
were  released  from  confinement, — indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insuirection 
ary  spiri ;  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  th« 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  mere* 
ncnt  that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  hj 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  t)ie  Hol- 
landers in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

«.  Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Valois  at  bis  birth,  Dulte  of  Charlres  on  Iho  death  of  his  grva^ 
Bitfaor  in  1785,  aod  Duk«  of  Orieans  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1194,  was  the  son  of  Looii 
nilUippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orteaua,— better  known  under  his  Revolutionary  title  of  PhUlf 
EgaUtA. 
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dt  the  Dutch  king,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  dissolviug  their 
onion  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in 
terests,  arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  author! 
ties  and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcilii 
the  3onflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prbce  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  princo  of  Saxe-GoburgGotha,^ 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwe'-p, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  Fidnoh 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement. 

YIIL  Polish  Revolution.  1.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablbhed  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  imited  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815^  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

L  Smze-CobuTfOotka  Is  a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  consisting  of  the  two  principalilie«, 
tSuco-CobuTK,  and  Gotha ;— the  foriner  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thurinffian  forest,  and  the  iatlttf 
>ii  tlie  noilh  side.  Area  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  square  miles:  popula 
Hon  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand :  chief  towns,  Coburg,  and  Gotha.  The  government  ii 
%  MMltt»f  (Muil  monarchy.  The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  has  Intermarried  with  the  principal 
families  of  Europe.    {Map  N  :>.  XVIL) 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delusive:  ere  long  none  but 
Russians  held  the  chief  places  of  government :  the  article  of  the 
ccmstitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified  :  publicity 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished ;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  tbeir 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  De 
oembe  1 825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Oonstantine,  who  held  the  appointment  of  oommander-in- 
cliicf  of  the  army.  Gonstantine  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants — 
a  second  Sejanus— delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantino,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  portions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po« 
land  proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Yolhynia'  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed,  had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  membere 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  ti  jimber,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Gkndre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  '^  Women; 
home — ^men,  to  arms  1"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
m  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

1.  Folhynia  la  a  province  of  European  Pnimia,  formerly  comprlaed  in  the  klafdoa 
%lng  •pttlt*  '>f  Rrodno  and  MInak.    (.tf^  No.  XVII.) 
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armj  of  1  jland,  and  'afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  but  h«.  soon  ro 
signed,  and  Adam  Ozartoriski  was  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refu5:ed  all  terms  but  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Russia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  dth  of  Feb 
roary,  1831,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier :  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poleg 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  fior  the  evening  of  the 
31st,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
tnd  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  wer^*  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bag  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  affording  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  prinoi 
pies  of  the  **  Holy  Alliance.^' 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,*  Skryznecki,  uniting 
•11  bis  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,*  a  diistanee 

h  The  Buft  a  lugfi  tribqt&ry  of  the  VittuU,  IbmM  a  greet  part  of  llie  eeatern  bomitfarjr  of 
the  present  Poland*  Another  river  of  the  same  name^  runniog  ■oath-east  through  Podolia  and 
KhMTBon,  falls  into  iho  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    (Map  No.  XVIl.) 

3.  Minsk  is  a  small  town  cf  Poland,  about  twenty-flve  miles  south-east  ot  Warsaw.  A  larfft 
ditf  of  Uie  same  name  is  (he  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  formerly  embrMed  iM 
Maud.    (jlfa|>  No.  XVIL) 

a  OHroltnka  Is  a  taut  town  sixty-eight  miles  north-east  fh>m  Warsaw.    (Map  No.  XYIL) 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  engaged  in  battle 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific — ^no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
ial Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  gen<;rals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  commander-in-chief.  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch,  and  the  Archduke  Constantino,  died  suddenly.  About 
tlie  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Russian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  arm^ 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days^  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch — the  msiu 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farther  hopes  re 
mained  of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete :  her  nationality 
seems  extinguished  forever 

m.  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVO 
LUTIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSrA.  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 
WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  English  Reforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
ni  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  t'ourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denoano- 
ed  with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England.  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  fact,  still  imposed  nominal  disabili 
lies  on  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  in  1829  the  barriers  which  had 
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JO  long  excladod  Koman  Catholics  from  the  legislature  were  removed 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1830,  a  tory  ministry 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  heai,  then 
came  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  yeai 
40rd  John  Kussell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
Ian  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House-  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
<)nly  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  voto  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia 
ment,  and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.     The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.     The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1831.     The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.     The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility: 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  ;^  and  at  Bristol 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded ;  five  of  tho 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans 
^crtation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Russell  a  third  time  in 
troduced  a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
uf  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

L  Derby  is  a  lai^e  town  on  the  Derwent,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Londoo 

2.  Bristol  18  a  large  and  Important  city  and  seaport  of  EnglaiKl,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

4  TOO  ftnd  the  Frome,  eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  foroker  Into  Bristol  Cbaunol,  axM 

ndred  and  eight  miles  west  firom  London.    The  city  extends  over  six  ojr  seven  distinct 

d  their  iatMinediate  valleys,  amidst  a  picturesque  and  fertile  district.    {Map  No.  XVt.i» 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  uow  advised  the  king  to  create  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  dnould  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  Earl  Gre^  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  th 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
bs  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill.  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  they  withdrew  their  opposition  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 'which,  having  been  rapidly  hurried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evila 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  t!ie  government,  so  often  pre 
licted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  granddaughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years      One  effect  of  the  descent  of  th<!  crown  to 
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female  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover ^  after  a  anion  of  more 
than  a  century.  On  the  iOth  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

II.  French  Revolution  OF  1 848.  1.  The  most  important  eventa 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  wck'e  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831; 
he  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the.  Butch,  after  a  long 
nd  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurreo- 
tion  at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  ^*  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmnes& 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  pre  nous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Revolution  of  February 
1848, — ^a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished^  is  without  a  par 
allel  in  history. 
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4.  During  tlie  winter  of  1847-8  numerous  political  reform  ban- 
quet i  were  held  throughout  France ;  and  the  omission  of  the  king's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  Franoe 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  administration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Pari«,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  insurrectioiL 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impcajchment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  Hub  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counter- 
manded, and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  .the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church. of  tlie  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
^rbances  began :  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open ;  barricades 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished ;  the.  guards  were  attacked;  the 
itreets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangoi- 
Dary  strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmish* 
ing  ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mole  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attacking,  and 
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sometimes  disarniing,  the  municipal  guards.  Bet^veen  tei  iiud  eleTiha 
in  th  0  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  WM 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  dnd  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  !  Down  with  the  assassins !  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe!  Down  with  the  Bourbons  !"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mol6  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  ceaso 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — ^that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — ^and  that  General  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Boyal  and  the  Tuiileries,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
brokoyintiO  the  palace,  m*ade  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  fumi- 
tare,  and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex  king  and  queen  escaped  to  St.  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guisot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  ^^  No  king !  Long  live  the  Re 
public,"  the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  b)  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu 
ties  seemea  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  wa« 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  tv 
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its  fiiYor,  evorj  attempt  to  aajourn  the  question  was  the  Bignal  of  r» 
newed  sfaoats  and  disorder ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstration! 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Kepublic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
ela'med  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
Btr  igglc,— ^blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban*  tumult, — and  the 
strangest  revolution  of  modem  times  \ras  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  hja 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passiuni 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  offences,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened ; 
the  publia  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — ^the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and.  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism. Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
•hoe-cUaners,  wi^iters,  and  nursery-maids-^^waited  on  the  provisional 

ovomment,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  reli'l^ 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labdr,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

1 1.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  than 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  found 
tKai  the  Moderates  had  conk-ol  of  the  provisional  government,  thetj 
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opponents  determined  npon  its  overthrow.  On  aeveiAl  oooasioni 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  PariA 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Red 
Bepublicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  aod 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15  th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surromided 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com 
munist  leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barb^  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land-<>-that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — ^and,  finally 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
3ut,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Oavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  difierent  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed' 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
nnprofifably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
iiignal  of  alarm :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o^clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Gavaignac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannr  nade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle- 
field.    The  fight  ^  as  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning 

Y* 
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and  oontinued  during  moBt  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris-  —will  never  be  known  ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignac  in  defendin|| 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly 
and  Ihe  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na« 
^ion,  with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaden 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  from 
the  country :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
sufi^rage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested^ 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions  in  the  Gterman  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1 .  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
mand od  of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
p/>palar  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort^     On  tlie 

a.  TbA  present  confederation  of  Germany,  orgtuiized  fu  1815,  embraces  neariy  forty  StalM^ 
■ome  cf  very  small  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  and  <Mily 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  CowfederaUoB 
IB  case  of  danger.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  territories  that  were 
considered  fiefs  of  the  German  empire,  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  €k>Qfederation  ;  and  hif 
minister  has  th/>i  nght  of  presiding  in  the  Confederate  Germanic  Diet,  held  at  Franlifort.  Tht 
Austrian  German  pn)vinces  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  are  the  arcbdndiv  o# 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demauds,  and  appoiuted 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  Germati 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  the  people  stormed  the 
arsonal,  and,  hstying  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,'  in  Hesse  Cassel,*  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict.  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Parii 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg'  on  th^  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  GFerman  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform  :  the  king  of  Hai-over  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleiwick  and  Holstein^* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

].  Hanmu  Is  a  town  of  fifteen  Uiousand  iohabitants  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  eleven  mUai 
north-east  from  Frankfort.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Hesse  Cased  is  an  irregularly-shaped  State  of  Germany,  consisting  of  a  central  territory 
ftod  several  detached  portions,  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  oT  north-western  Bavaria.  The 
government  is  a  Iimitf«d  monarchy.  Ilesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  G/  md  Duchy  of  lleaae  also  a 
limits  monarcliy,  is  divided  by  Ue»e  Cassel— part  of  it  lying  'lorth  and  part  south  of  tbt 
river  l^layn.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  ileidelberg  is  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  o^  ^  Neckar,  foity-ei^ht  milM 
louth  of  Frankfort.    {J\iap  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Sleswick  and  Hotstein.    See  p.  403,  and  Maps  Nos.  XIV.  fj--  <  £YIL 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Sile3i»  r  A/t  of  Galida,  the  connty  of 
rjrrol,  and  the  duchies  of  Slyria,  Curintbia,  and  Camiula,  wilt  thv  i,<>WB  of  Trieste^  The  other 
dtates  of  the  Austrian  empire  have  no  connection  with  the  Ge  uai«i«;  Coufederati»iu  The  king 
of  Prussia,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  th6  Austrian  emperor,  is  4  member  of  the  Coi>rc<ieratioii. 
The  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
VVirtemburg,  have,  eucl),  four  votes  in  the  German  Diet ;  an^^i  the  smallest  State,  the  free  ci<j 
»f  Hamburg,  containing  an  area  of  only  forty-three  square  milos,  has  one  vote :  the  jMrindpaUki 
#f  Lfadxtenrtein,  with  a  |]^ulatioo  of  only  sevte  thousand,  h*w  alw  iTne  vxite. 
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themselves  as  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  bis  capacity  of  a 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  role,  imd  ini- 
tated  by  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  dcmandfi, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confede|*a.don.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  m 
thoac  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia/  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  JECevola- 
tion,  in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  lad  re- 
mained tranquiL  When,  however,  news  of  the  downfall  of  Looifl 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  througk- 
out  the  whole  Austriaii  empire :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent. :  the  people,  sympathizing  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  fiftmily, 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Metternich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne*  Metternich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  war 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
-the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens^  guard,  trid 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch 
duke  Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  vie  tin:  s  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
ealmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  and 

L  Oaiteia  and  LodomeriOy  now  constltutiog  a  provinee  of  the  Aostrian  emptre,  and  lylti| 
■orth  of  Hungary,  include  those  terrilones  of  Poland  which  have  fallen  to  Austria  in  ife»  «vt 
mm  partltlona  of  that  country.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 
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opeDcd  to  them  the  ftrsenal.  Metternioh  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  aholished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard ;  and  forty  thousand  citizens  enr<^led  their  names,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15Ui,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  ^yen  that 
A  conyention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  proyinees  should  be  as- 
rambled  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti* 
lution  for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  receiyed  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Reyolution  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  efibrts  on  the 
part  of  the  goyemment  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But-  serious  difficulties  intertened.  The  yarious  races  in 
the  empire — Oermans,  Magyars,  Slayonians,  and  Italians — were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi* 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe- 
dient During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselyes  diagraoefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna :  ihe  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  licentiousness  :  a 
shameful  literature  fiooded  the  city :  yioiations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Beign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor^  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck '  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with 
drawal  of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternich  was  remoyed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Hetuming  in  August  he  stroye  in  yain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  goyemment :  the  students  of  the  uniyersity  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  'Jos' 
potbm. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  J^ohemians,  of  Slayic  origin,  opposed  tt 
eyery  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  giye 
them  a  national  existence,  equiyalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

L  imuprmek,  Vbm  tbStt  dty  of  the  l^rci,  to  on  the  Hrar  Inn,  two  hundred  and  oity  nllH 
wmtb-wwt  flrom  Vtennft 
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eoDgress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students 
addressed  a  *^  Storm  Petition''  to  Prince  Windischgrats,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  r» 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  3nsued  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almosk 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up ;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Mag}'ars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throno 
and  government. 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary^  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maintenance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,'  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monar'shy,  en- 
couraged by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  capital.  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops :  a  sanguinary  contest  followed ;  the  insurgents  triumphed ; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,*  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

1.  if«v««Yf  taken  In  Its  widest  acceptation^  includeti  besides  Hungafy  proper,  GroaUai 

Blavouia,  the  military  frontier  provinces,  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania.  The  Carpathian  mouor 
tains  form  the  boundary  of  II  iiiigary  on  the  north-east,  separating  it  flrom  Galicia  and  l^odo* 
mcria.  The  greater  part  of  the  Icingdom  consists  of  two  extensive  plains  ;->th('  plain  of  Uppei 
II  unwary,  north  of  Buda,  traversed  by  the  Danube  flrom  west  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  of 
Boulliern  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave 
tho  ^vo,  and  the  Theiss,  with  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  latter.  The  whole  of  thi 
lower  plaii,  an  exceedingly  fertile  territory,  embracing  thirty-six  thousand  English  squani 
Biiiea,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  i)oinl  more  than  one  hundred  feel  above  the  level  of  the  Danube. 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  CVoatta,  (Austrian)  r^^rded  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Hungary,  has  Stavooia, 
Tuikish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  tlie  Adriatic  on  the  south-west. 
The  Drave  separates  it  IVom  Hungary  proper.  The  Croats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  speak  a 
dialect  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language.  Abrut  the  year 
ilSO  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  (Mmuii,  a  town  of  Moravia,  and  oiio  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austiian  empfreti  H 
Ml  the  river  Maich,  forty  miles  north  enAt  of  Bn  cm.    Olmutx  was  taken  bv  tbe  Swede*  in  tlM 
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faithful  to  his  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor)  a  large  and  faith 
ful  army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  concoatrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  od 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prdp- 
erty,  compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death.    * 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

1 1.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  an^  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effeot 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Grermany.  A  re- 
aotion  had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob :  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi- 
tion. In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  the  Austrian  empo- 
r^r,  and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  ho 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
tU  nis  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Pru<isia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolitions  IN  Italy.     1.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus 

trian  influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

1^ 

thirty  Yean'  War :   \  was  besieged  unsuocesafUUy  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1758  >  and  laflQ 
ttte  waa  eoufitied  the  e  id  1794.    (Map  Na.  XVI4.> 
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Vieima  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  p^ov 
inces,  now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardy :  at  the  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  l>xodena,'  and  Parma,*  were  filled  bj 
members  of  the  ^ouse  of  Hapsbu^g;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steadr  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  con- 
stitution should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  PiedmoLt 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States*  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  governmen;  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarm ed~  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara/ 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Bome,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,^  Lucca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  governments.     In  De- 

1.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  is  a  State  of  northern  Italy,  having  Austrian  Lombardy  cm  ttaff 
north,  the  northern  division  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  east,  Paurma  on  the  west,  and  Tuseaoy, 
Luoca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  ModeniL,  the  ancient  Jilutinoj  is  the  capital.  Tbt 
gOTemment,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  possessed  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

S.  Hie  Vuchff  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  AasUian  Lcmbanly  on  tlM 
north,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po.  GoTernment,  an  absolute  monarchy.  Capitali 
flarma,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  from  Mantua. 

3.  The  Papal  Stateg^  or  the  ^  States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  of  oeatfal,  wUh  « 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  the  north,  from  which  they  are  Mparated  \iy 
fhe  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  the  Neapolitan  lominions  «b 
Ibe  aoath ;  an  1  the  Adriatic  on  the  nortli-easu 

4.  Fararoy  formerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  fomily  of  EeU^  and  now  fte 
most  northern  city  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Volano,  five  miles  south 
<tf  Ihe  Po,  and  fifty-three  miles  south-west  from  Venice. 

5.  Boiogna^  the  second  city  in  rank  in  the  Papal  States,  is  at  the  sonthem  Terge  of  the  TaCay 
of  the  Po,  twenty-flre  miles  south-west  from  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
tftlo  of  **  Learned,**  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  arid  in.*ri 
than  jne  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists. 

6.  Lucca,  a  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  tho  ItiUifli 
fitatesi,  has  tiie  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  eotttK.wMi 
LiMOfk.  its  capita],  is  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Pisa,  an'*  thirty-eight  weal  of  Flonanoa. 
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oember  tbe  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  right  of  thu 
Stales  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  formi 
of  government,  tyeemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov* 
ince,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisorfl 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republia 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  In  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Reyolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
waB  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Radetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  tbe  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Radetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
oould  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess 
ion  of  all  the  cities  from  which  tliey  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsky  was  again  before  Milan  :  all 
Lombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.^  After  bome  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  thai  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  tho  Austrians ;  but^  in  reality 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  c)nfliot :  her  forces  were  badlj 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Radetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  idiown  his  countrynen  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peaoe 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  thes^  successes  were  atteoding  the  Austrian  arms  m 
piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  I  ha 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  "  Republic  of  Saint  Mark.*' 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed-^not  less  than  sixty  thcusand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Eadetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Rcpublio 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
ern Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  Hie  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples^  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
c<Mistitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days^  bom 
bardment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,'  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
snmed  his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  an  I 
Iho  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  Id 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  % 
iime  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
ri^neration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  Imgared  so  far 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  presd,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  could 

1.  The  Kififfdom  if  JVijd/m,  otherwise  called  the  **  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sieiliea,"  nearly 
Identical  with  the  Magna  <i}r»cia  of  antiquity,  connf  rises  the  southern  portion  of  Italy,  Ui^cOum 
with  Kicily  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

«.  i^MUrmo :  see  Pan  trnui,  p.  117. 
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not  control  (he  use  of  them  :  he  named  a  council  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  ciyil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  erics  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear* 
Pius  signified  to  the  Koman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appointment  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity 
Rossi's  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  hi. 
assassination  on  the  i 5th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,'  id  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Romun  States  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of  *^  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwillii^  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  hi&  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
source left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austrians 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitaos  on  the 
south — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast— *and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

10.  The  pretended  ^^  friendly  and  disinterested  mission"  of  the  Frendi 
army  was  resisted  with  a<  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  earW 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat;  but  the  assailants  were  reenforced,  and 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849 
Rome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

1.  Haeta  is  a  itrungly-fortified  seaport  town,  fortj-OEW  miles  nortb'west  firom  Naplas,  and 
p*«catyHwo  miles  soa^h-east  from  Rome.  Cicen  was  pat  to  death,  b?  order  of  ADtooj,  In  tbt 
dP  uediate  vicinity  of  *iiis  U>wn. 
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the  Boman  guards  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  tbem  tbe  castomary 
galute ;  the  common  laborers  refused  *.o  engage  in  removing  the  bar 
ricade&  from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  it 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pius  the  Ninth  returned  to  Home, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions :  political  toleranoi 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ,'  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

V.  Hungarian  War.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  inimO' 
diate  cause  of  the  second  Revolulion  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  'be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  descend- 
ed, were  a  numerous  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Thciss,*  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbui^,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  this  was 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Diet  declared  the  suo- 
eession  to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  ai* 
though  Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  eriperor  for  its 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  sepai&te 
nationsj  each  governed  by  its  own  law& 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  AustriSy 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solemn 

1.  The  Th«t»«,  (andent  Tibisru*^  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  ia  a  Urge  and  navi- 
fable  river  of  Hungary,  flowing  south  through  the  great  HungariaA  piain.  Tbe  aiea  ef  III 
baain  is  ertimated  at  «x  thousand  square  miles.    {Map  No  XVIU 
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declaration  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  he'' 
entire  system  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royaJ 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal^ 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved  to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
confusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
t^e  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter 
minatcd  in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1 790. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
k)ok  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary ;  and  tbe  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
*^o  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  oy  the  mfiuence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  6f  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet^ 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
IIuTigary,  the  organization  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  hA  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re* 
eponisible  ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  roya* 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per 
Bonally,  in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,*  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joj 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

•  1.  Pest\  which,  in  conjunction  with  Buda,  is  the  seat  of  goyernnaent  of  Hungary,  is  on  th« 
east  tide  of  the  Danube,  immediately  opposite  Buda,  wiih  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridgi 
of  boats.  Population  about  t^xty-five  thousand.  It  is  one  hundred  ani  thirty-flTe  miles  loiitb 
Mftl  firom  Vienna.    (May  Na  X'  U.) 
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6.  Tho  suddea  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  goyernment 
to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masseii 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privileges,  and  especially  in  th« 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influence  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to.aflbrd  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded  ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterward*) 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  Hungarian  domin* 
ions  embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
si^  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slav i,  or  Slavonians,^  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
Joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,'  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
mg  fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unrcsisti 
ng  inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  pait  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car* 

1.  The  l^avonian*  eomprise  a  numeious  family  of  nations,  descendants  of  tlic  ancient  Ssr 
matians.  The  Slavonian  language  extends  tiiroughout  ttie  whole  of  Kuro[)ean  Russia;  an* 
dialects  of  it  are  spoi^en  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavonians  proper,  and  also  by  the  Pulei 
ind  Bohemians. 

2.  The  Serbs  or  Servians,  who  l)eIong  to  the  wide-spread  Slavonian  stook,  are  inhabitants  ot 
die  Turlcish  province  of  Servia ;  but  many  of  the  Serbs  are  acatterad  thi  doshout  the  tojMUmm 
Hungarian  provinces. 
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iowitz,'  tbe  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  ba<^k 
into  the  fortress  of  Pcterwardein.'  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat'  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula  <^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  ofif  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
A.ustria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  tht 
liter ed  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
che  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou 
3and  men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachich,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachich  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  tho 

I.  Carlo ufiu  is  a  town  of  Slavonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  south-east  of 
MerwardeiiL    (.Mkp  NOi  XVII.) 

3.  Peterwardein,  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongetl 
I>rtre8scs  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  eastern  Slavonia.  It 
derives  its  present  name  (torn  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the  soldiers  of  the  Ibal 
vusudo.    tMapHo.XVn.) 

3.  The  banatf  or  Hungary-beyond-the-Theiss,  is  a  large  division  of  south-eastern  Hungary 
having  lYansylvania  on  the  east,  and  Slavonia  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  "  The  very  spot  that  was,  in  1697,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  the  splendid  victories  of 
Eugene  of  ^voy  over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  thai 
■Mmorable  ira  tn  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  Europe.**— 5ti/M'  Austria,  11.  p.  681 
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2d  of  Dcccmlxir,  but  a  short  time  after  the  second  Ile%oIuticT«  in 
Vienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  wu 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Fcrdinand^s  brother,  but  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  diret^  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in 
violate  the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians,— do* 
nied  the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  Tht 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations  for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabin etj 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submisr^Ion  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  tb«  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

1 0.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflio'.  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungari^i  leaders, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  moveiaent  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  masses  arms  and  ammimition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  biidm 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artisans 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun 
garian  army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1 1.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgey,  who  had  the  eoia 
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mand  ia  that  quarter,  and  oh  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  both  Win* 
dischgrats  and  Jellachich  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  goTemrnent  retired  to  Debreczin '  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  c  Oomorn,'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,*  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  a 
*^o  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress  of  Esseck*  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  tnou- 
sand  men.  About  the  same  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also,--*the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  jomed 
the  Austrians.  The  Szeklers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bem,  who,  thus  reenforoed, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  welLdisciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou 
sand  men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Russian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt'  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron« 
itadt'  without  opposition.     In  a  few  weeks  Bem  was  complete  master 

1.  Dehreetin^  the  great  mart  for  the  prodvee  of  northern  and  eastern  Hangary,  U  situated  la 
•  flat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  one  hundred  and  fonrteen  miles  east  of  Pssth.  Population  for^. 
Ave  thousand.    (Afap  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Comom^  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluenee  of  the  Waag  and  the  Daa* 
nbe,  Is  forty-eix  miles  north-east  of  Buda.  Tbe  citadel  Is  one  of  the  strongest  fortressea  la 
Europe,  and  has  never  been  taken.    iJiap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Eperie$  Is  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  one  hundred 
tad  forty  miles  north-east  of  Pesth. 

4.  Bukowina,  ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  In  1774,  Is  now  Included  In  GaUda  and  Lcd»< 
■eria.    (Jlfap  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Estecky  (ancient  Murtia,)  the  capital  of  Slaronia,  Is  a  stnMigly-fortlfled  town  situated  cm 
ttie  Drave,  thirteen  miles  ttota  Its  oonflueoce  with  the  Danube.  It  Is  one  hundred  and  thlrtjib 
tour  miles  south  of  Buda.  Murtia,  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  lu  the  yttar  125,  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Paniionla.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

i.  Tbe  ITetf aeA#-- property  the  InhabltanU  of  tbe  Tnteo-Rne«lan  pravf noe  of  WaUaoUa,  are 
the  deseendaots  of  the  ancient  Daclans.    (Pronounced  Wol'-Iakft:  WoHI'«k»«.) 

7.  UermanttadL,  the  capltal^f  the  ^  Saxon  hind,**  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  Is  sttoated 
hi  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  ou  a  branch  of  the  Atuta,  in  the  soallieni  part  of  lkaa«fW 

nulla.  (Jir<q»  No.  xvn.) 

8.  Cranttadt,  the  largest  and  most  popuions,  as  well  as  the  principal  ■■nnflwlmiag  aad 
•OBflterelal  town  of  Tlraasylvanla--a]so  Ja  the  **8a3mi  laiid***-la  seventT  ttUet  eatt  of  Hw 

(Map  No.  XVIL) 
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of  Traiisjflywiiia,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Burnt,  and  eaptared 
Temeswar,'  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  valley 
oi  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  iias  invested,  bj  Slossuth,.  with  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedio*  and  on  the  Maros,*  about  the 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
vnder  Windischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna/  on  the  26th  and 
27ihy  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  axtj  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Crorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat. 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Yetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Yetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella- 
chich  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,*  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windisehgrats  at  Godollo :'  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen*  by 
storm  :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo;*  and  on  the  20th  Gt>rgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Combm,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driven 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Yienna.  Hail 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Comorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,* 

I.  TtaiMwcr,  Um  Cftpltal  of  Ite  Bunt,  It  «  ttroogly^brtiflad  tomu  Mftvo^Ttt  mtlet  ■MMb- 
oMt  ot  PeterwardeiB.  II  wm  taken  fkom  the  Turks  is  171S  by  Prinoe  EugeiM.  Tbe  Bcii 
MnaJ,  MTeiity-thrae  miks  in  length,  pastes  through  the  town.  "Benieswar  Is  supposed  to  rapi 
rtttnl  the  andent  Tablteua,  to  whioh  Ovid  wat  baniahed.    (Map  No.  XVn.) 

8.  Stege^Un  it  a  laige  town  of  Hungary,  sltoated  at  the  oonflueuee  of  ttie  Marat  and  ttM 
fheK  <»•  iMUMlnA  bbU«  sonth^Mt  of  Peslh.    (Map  Mo.  X VIL) 

SL  For  Ike  rHw  Marot,  and  the  towns  Kapuhiia,  Thpiobieake,  6M5U0,  Waitaen,  and  Ntgy^ 
•Bfto,  see  JIfap  No.  XVIL 

4  Aiufa,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Onnubt^  one  hundred  an '.  thirty-ATO  miles  aeiuh 
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which  VKLS  carried  liy  storm  on  the  21st  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hungarians , 
and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  Constitutional 
tignts.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
llussia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  1 4th  of  July> 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Giar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the*  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  command  of  Grorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Presburg'  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
Qenoral  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 

t  Epcrios,  near  the  Oalician  frontier. 

17.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Ha3mau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at   Presburg; 


Mat  of  VieIlIU^  Is,  in  conjunction  witti  Pesili,  the  capital  of  Hungary.    Attila  occadonaily  i 
Buda  hts  residence.    Arpad,  the  Mafl[>ar  chief,  made  it  his  head^qnarters  in  the  year  900 ;  aad 
II  then  became  the  cradle  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.    (Jl/ap  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Presburg,  once  the  capital  of  Hungnry,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  Uilrty^lraf 
miles  east  of  Vienna.  The  castle,  now^n  ruins,  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeiJ  nuMii 
hi  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  Statesi  which  was  so  generottidy  responded  10  In 
'Ktbttar.    See  p.  490.    (Jtfap  No.  XVUJ 
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Paskiewitch  at  iLc  head  uf  eighty-seven  thousand  Russiaia,  passed 
tha  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theiss 
by  way  of  Bartfeld'  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east.  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  was  too  successfully 
oarricd  out.  Thj  Russians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania:  Jellachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,*  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
l>ebreczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  11th.  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comorn,  near  which 
p^ace  he  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  i9th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  h*eld  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  ha'nged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Bay- 
nau,  by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comorn,  Gorgcy,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,'  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tpkay,^  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
tued  by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August, 

1  Bartfdi  is  at  Uie  t>^ .  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  northern  Hungary,  on  the  Tope,  m 
•fllaeat  of  the  Theiss.  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  didtlnclion  aa  a  seat  of  learning.  It  li 
me  hundred  and  Afly-five  miles  norlh-ea^  from  Pesth.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Hegyea  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Pe^-eiwafdeln. 
\Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Onod  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Theiss,  ninety-flve  miles  north-east  of  Pesth.  {M^ 
No.  XVII.) 

4.  Tokaf  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrc^  with  the  Theiss,  one  hii» 
ired  and  thiiteim  miles  winh-east  flrom  Pesth.  Tokay  derives  Ita  whole  celebrity  firom  its  beiif 
Ibe  taUrtpit  fof  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  hilly  tract  <f 
eonntry  extending  tw< ntj-flve  or  Diirty  miles  north-west >fVom  the  town.  The  finest  quality  rf 
Hbe  wine  is  that  which  floiira  (hun  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  in  hoapa  {Mm 
Ifo.  JlVU.) 
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he  reaohod  the  fortress  of  Arad/  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jealoasiel 
between  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  waa 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Banat.  After  almost  constant  fighting  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bern, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Tcmedwar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  .ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com 
pletely  broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  of  joining  hia 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  migh^  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator.  Oorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and*  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Oorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason* 
able  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  fa  if 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
6uch  a  disposition  of  hb  forces  that  the  Russians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Budiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in* 

L  Arad  is  a  itroiigly-rortifled  town,  situated  on  boUi  tidet  of  tte  Maroa,  tw€nty<4av«n  mtlM 
MrtbofTeniMwar.    (Jtffltp  Mo.  XVIU 
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dignation  were  visible  throighout  the  ranks :  one  officer  broke  Lu 
sword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Gorgej's  feet :  many  a  hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  before  Gorgey^s  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arras.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Comorn,  oommanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  fron  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Aus* 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
liie  5th  of  August  Raab*  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  niassej  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralyzed  all  farther  effort.  Comorn  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23«  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgcy,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  tiie  Turkish  frontier,  and^  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdtn.*  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remoustranoe,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Bern  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1 850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  HuDgari&n 
war.     Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossuth. 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1349, — ^a  day  rendered  forever  mem 
orable '  for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — ^thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad  :  many  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed  :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 


1.  Raab  Is  •ituatod  south  of  the  Danube,  twenty-two  miles  south>west  of  Ooraora.  It  was  ■ 
lUoag  post  under  the  Romans.  In  1H09  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  hy  the  French  under  tte 
walls.    (Jlfap  No.  XVII.) 

9.  ffiddin  H  a  fbrtifled  town  M*  Bulgioria  in  Turkey,  on  the  southern  bank  of  ttie  DaaviM,  ea» 
I  undred  and  si  Ktv-five  miles  so  ith-east  of  Peterwaniein.    (Map  No.  Vli*> 
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were  forcibly  eiilisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thiu  terminated  tlie 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  orer- 
whelming  power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  nnd  treason  of 
her  own  sons.^ 

VL  Usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.'  1.  After  France  had 
adopted'  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  ehief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power. of  the  nation  for  four  years 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  disenssioo  wKh  the 
Vrench  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field,— -Lamartine,  Ledm 
Roll  in,  Raspail,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Gavaignae,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rer^^ntion  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  RoUin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Raspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peeuliar  ree- 
ommendations  for  the  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Gavaignae  and  Louis  Napoleon — ^the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  x^ublicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — ^thc  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  -  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votet 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  miUiena 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  on 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  '*  to  remain  faith- 
Ad  to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
eonstitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  the  palaee 

a.  WlMB  KoMotb,  with  the  members  of  the  pro^tkuial  gDremmflot,  was  leCieatliig  frMi 
|toUit  to  poinl  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  advanced,  be  carried  uritti  him  the  Uungfr 
riau  reKa]la--ttie  royal  jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen— otjeeu  of  almost  rsUgions 
eratlon  to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  had  beooBM  of 
afler  yean  of  search  by  Individuals  sent  out  by  the  Aostriaa  goverament,  tlief  wsmi 
u  Sept.  1853^  buried  in  an  iron  chest  near  the  confines  of  Wallachla. 
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of  the  Tttilleriefl  «m  the  20th  of  April,  180&,  and,  hemg  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  horn  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  tho 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representatiTC  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt^  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  Revolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  waa 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,*  from  which  he  made  hia  escape  in 
May  1846)  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme> 
uiately  repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  Soon 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  tho  As- 
sembly from  three  difierent  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  tho  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  '  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  .'L  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
Parib,  ois  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
marked  coldness  and  neglect;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  suffrages  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
ttlevaud  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

o.  The  first  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
thrune  r — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — and) 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  tha 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic. 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

L  Htm^  getobnikwl  for  its  tbrong  fortrees  used  as  a  Slate  Prison,  is  a  town  in  a  raarsby  plaia 
\m  the  foniMr  province  of  Picardy,  seventy  miles  nortli-eaftt  fh>m  Parte,  and  tliirty -Ave  soutb-easl 
Hew  Prinee  FoligBie  saI  oilier  aaittiilcra  of  Cluirtes  X.  were  conflned  Cor  sii 
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Ibrmer  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fuitheriag  his  am 

bitious  views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intrigvefi 
against  the  President,  of  partj  contests,  and  encroachments  upo  i 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boman  Catholio  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
fising  Republic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  theref  )rc  ren<^er  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 

.impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at., 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  lionor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
oonstitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presk- 
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dent's  decree,  posted  on  every  wall  announced  the  dissolution  of  this 
National  Assembly,  the  restoration  jf  aniversal  suffrage,  and  the  es 
tablishment  of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  raemberfl 
of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Generals  Cavaignac,  Changamier, 
Lamoricicre,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  tlie  people ;  the  ccfup  (TetaZ  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.«  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  all 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destrojed,  measures  were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press '  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  1 4th  and  22d  of  De- 
oember — the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Loais  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the.  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation ;  but  the  army  remained  faithful,  and  io  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  « been  arranged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
great  question  submitted  to  the  nation ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
tts  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him. '  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  14th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  I 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  mtide 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  m&e  treaties.  He  watf 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonism,  or  the  paat 
and  Republicanism,  or  the  future. 
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A  ganeral  deacripikm  of  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece  may  be  foimd  on  pp.  81  am*  «^ 
Gnc&n  Mythology,  'H  to  37— Ancient  History  ol' Greece,  S7  to  liO— Modem  Historr  ?1'  it 
529.  For  descriplive  accounts  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  important  towns,  citiea,  rivCkS,  tohitl* 
grounds,  &&,  see  the  ^  Index  to  the  Descriptive  Notes**  at  the  end  of  the  rolaine. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  events  in  Grecian  History,  beginniag  wife 
thfi  Persian  wars,  which  ended  B.  C.  409.  The'  Peloponuesian  ward  lasted  nearly  thirty  years^ 
P.  ;JL  431^94.  IStbJtigalion  of  Greece  b)r  Fhllip  of  Macedon,  ?).  C.  a3S,'an*  which  cnmm  Hit 
isuiiqno^is  of  Ahxaiider,  the  Aetnhui  League,  and  then  the  R:inan  eonqurat,  B.  C.  14di.  froa 
whic*)  timo,  during  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Greece  couiinued  to  be  either  really  «r 
couiinally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  counify  was  invaded  by  Alaric  the  Goih, 
A.  0. 4<Ni^  and  afVerwards  by  G^nsQiic  and  ^ber  Khan^  *n  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  Urn 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  capture  of  Conslaniiuuple  by  the  crusaders  in 
laM,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princiimliiies,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  V» 
netian,  and  Frankish  nobles,  li  was  invaded  by  the  TurlLS  in  1438,  and  conquered  bv  tbein  is 
1481.  It  was  iCiO  theaiiv  of  Varo  between  the  'A^lrk8  And  Vehe(i9iA»'d(iriag  Uie  'aikilenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Pasisaroviieh,  In  1;  113,  ft  was  given  up  to  the  Turki^ 
who  retained  posaewion  of  the  country  lill  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  1821. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  all  the  Grecian  peninsula  south  of  ilie  aucien' 
Eptnis  and  Thes'  saly,  as  seen  on  the  acconipanymg  map,  together  with  Euboe'a,  tbeCyc'  lades. 
and  the  northern  Spor'  adea.  Thea'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  reiains  iia  ancient  name  and 
limits:  Epirus  is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Mup  No.  VII. 

The  Modern  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  **  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well-shaped ;  tliey  have,  the  face  oval,  features  regular  aikd  expresaive,.eyea  buwe,  dark, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,'  and  complexions  olive  colored?*    They 
retain  maiqr  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancit^nte ;  the  common  people  are  eztjpeme^ 
ereAtdoiis  and  rapervtltloafl,  and  pay  rnneh  attention  to  ai^nories,  omens,  and  drsama. 
They  belong  moHtly  to  the  Oteek  Uhnroh  ;  they  deny  tlie  supremacy  of  tha  Dope,  abhor 
the  worship  of  images,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  believe  l''  cranBubstan- 
t.atiou.    The  priests  are  generally  poor  and  illiterate,  although  impiovinf  *'  their  attain- 
ments ;  and  tneir  hat>its  are  generally  simple  and' exemplary. 

Tiie  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retair  W  •'  a  chivalroua 
and  warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  mannen*  and  mode  of  life  whiol  jt^-ongly  rem'nd 
OS  of  the  pictures  of  the  lieroic  age."  The  iiihabiiants  of  the  Felopi  ffuesus  are  more 
ignorant  and  less  honest  than  those  of  Hellaa.  Previous  to  the  Ore<  k  Revelation,  re- 
mains of  the  Hellenio  rac»  were  found,  in  their  greaieat  purity,  in  the  lauuntaiuoQa  piarta 
of  the  country— in  tlie  vicinity  of  Moant  PamasBus  in  Korthem  6  .'eeoe,  and  the  in- 
hospitabte  tracts  of  Taygetos  in  Southern  G-reece,  whither  they  had  be<;n  driven  from 
the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppressors.  The  lanmutge  of  the  modern  Greeks  bears,  in 
many  of  its  words,  and  in  its  general  forms  and  grammatical  structure.,  a  sta-eiig  re> 
semblance  to  the  ancient  Greek— similar  to  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Italian  to  the 
Latin ;  but  as  the  prounnciatlou  of  the  anoient  Greek  la  lost,  how  far  the  modem  tongue 
corresponds  toft  in  that  particular  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Travellers  still  speak  in  the. highest  terms  of  the  fine  vl^ws  everywhere  found  1o 
Oredan  scenery; — and  hesided  their  natural  beauties,  tbiy  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  the 
thouflaltd  hallowed  aasoeiaticma  connected  with  thi^m  )>y  scenes  of  Mstor!e  latereet,  and 
bv  the  ntimerous  ruins  of  ancient  art  and  sple  dor  \.  liiuii  cover  the  couiitry-rreeaiUnga 

tloriotts  Paat,  upon  which  we  love  to  dwell  as  upon  the  memory  of  departed  £cton4i^  iv 
k%  aoenea  of  happy  ohlldhood— **  sweet,  but  itnuumrul,  to  the  bouL** 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  aa  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  KioR»rTS  ■■lied. 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields. 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 

The  f^eeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 

Anollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 

Still  in  his  beam  l^ndeli's  marbles  glare  ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

y  ••  Whe(re*er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 

No  earth  of  thine  \a  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muses*  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Tin  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreamn  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Kach  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  ulem  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crusn'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  ttiwer,  but  spares  gray  Martthon.** 

CkUde  Hantde,  oanCo  it. 
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Among  hf  iiHMiaaM^ts  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  at  A  hens,  the  most  strtkinf  tr«  tlMM 
which  surmount  the  Aerop'olia,  or  Cecropian  citadel,  which  is  «  rocky  height  risioK  abruptly 
out  of  the  Attic  plain,  and  accessible  o*tly  on  the  western  side,  whore  stood  the  Propylm'a^  a 
magniScent  structure  of  the  Doric  ordei,  which  served  as  the  gate  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
the  Acrop'  olis.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  theHon^  or  teaip.e  of  Mlnenra, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  olis.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  the  most  beauUrul  white  marble  flrom  Mount  Pentel'  licus,  and  its  dimensions  wen 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  lwo>-having  eight  Doric  columns  hi 
•ach  of  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  tho  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  six 
columns  in  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  by 
tour  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  buildin| 
tbove  its  platform  was  sixty-flve  feet.  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnificent  structure  remained 
entire  until  the  year  1687,  when,  during  a  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  the 
devoted  Par'  thenoii,  and  setting  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Tuiks  had  stored  ttiere,  entirely 
destroyed  the  rool^  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  rtiins.  The  eight  columns  of  tht 
eastern  fkiont,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing,  and  the  whole, 
dUapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  Erechtkiivm^  an  irreguku*  but  beautiful  structure  of  the 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Nuptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  it 
£fe  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrup'  oils,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  most  fluislied  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platfiM'm  of  the  hill  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  cons  sting  of  templet, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  Among  tliese  may  be  mentioned  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
eminent  Grecians— ttie  whole  Acrop'  olis  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  the  treasury  of  (he  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  the 
ricliest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Theatre  «/ 
Bucchu8y  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  {lersons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rocic  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  the  Od^ora 
built  by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop'  olis  was  the  Od^um  or 
Musical  Theatre^  constructed  i  n  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  olis  stood 
the  Prytaniumy  where  were  many  stAtues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  service  to  the 
State  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  ^  the 
Acrop'  oils  was  the  small  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  eitstern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mil 
south-west  stood  the  Pnyx^  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  its 
palmy  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  l>e  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  fomed 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  tiie  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  thrae 
•eate  for  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  roclc,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Mtieium^  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Musbus  is  said 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  Ceramicus^  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  one  of  the  most  considerable  pai  is  of  ttte 
BttcienU.  city,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  Fbmmy  often 
used  for  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  occupied  the  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  Is  the 
Temple  of  Theseuty  built  of  marble  by  Cimon.  The  roof,  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  temple, 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  tne 
ancient  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  existihg 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  near  the  Itissus,  Is  now  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  sixte^i  mag 
nificent  €k>rinthian  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  sito  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiue.    On  the  left  bank  of  the 
DIssas  waa  the  Stadium,  used  for  gymnastic  contests,  and  capable  of  aocommodating  tweoily  tfi 
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ilMwmnrt  peitoos.    The  marble  leats  have  disappeared,  but  the  maaiea  of  matnnrf 
fixined  the  lemi-circular  end  still  remain. 

Just  without  the  ancient  city  wails  on  the  east  was  tlie  Lyeium^  embellished  with  bnttdingii 
iirovee,  and  fomitains,— a  place  of  assembling;  for  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a 
fkvorite  resort  for  philosophical  study  and  contemplation.  Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ancbemat 
^as  the  Cynotar'  ges^A  place  adorned  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  sacred  to 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  wails  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Academy^  or  Public  Garden,— 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  illustrioin  men* 
and  planted  wlih  olive  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  garden, 
in  which  he  opened  his  school.    Thence  arose  the  Aeademie  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harlsors,  the  Pine'  us,  Mnnych'  ia,  and  Phal'  erum.  Anclmtly  these 
ports  formed  a  s^uu^te  city  larger  than  Athens  itself,  with  which  they  were  connected  bj 
■Mans  of  two  long  walls.  During  the  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece^ 
ftcm  1890  to  1927,  Athens  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  philoeophicai  era  In  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  VUton. 

■^See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Piato*8  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  nofes  Uie  summer-long. 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettua  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing;  There  litssus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  Tlew 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages  \  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  sul)due  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next; 
•       ••••••• 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  tiiine  ear. 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  boose 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  rrom  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
8urnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
£plr4uean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 
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Hie  iEaiAH  Ska,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  1ym| 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  o  ^pMM^ 
the  CyC  lades  and  the  Spor'  ades  ;*  also  Euboe'a,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Tenedos,  Lemiios,  %u  ,  nearly 
all  of  which  cluster  with  interesting  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  the  most  ik-iportant 
In  history,  and  beginning  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  we  have  Tkatoa^  now  Theso  ur  Taaso, 
early  colonized  by  the  Phcenicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mines  :—$aiaoCAraee,  when 
the  mysteries  of  Cyl>eie,  the  ^Mother  of  the  Gods,"  are  said  to  have  originated: — l>iKno«, 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  ht;ried  down  flnom 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forge  :^Tene<<0«,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  as  Virgil 
relates,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans :— Lesbos,  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  and  figs,  and  m 
being  the  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  and,  especially,  great  musical  attainments: — CAtW,  now  Scio,  called  ttie 
garden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  the  birthplRoe  of  Homer  i^Samos,  early 
distinguished  In  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  Its  splendid 
temple  uf  Juno  :~/carta,  whose  name  mythology  derives  ftom  Ic'  arus,  who  fell  into  the  sea  near 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  ftom  Crete:— Patmo«,  to  which  St. 
John  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse:— Co«,  ceMbrated  for  its  temple  of 
Aseulapius,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  ol  antiquity  >-» 
Afisyrusy  said  to  have  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc'  lades  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  accompanying  MapE,  ahoold 
inolode  the  islands  AtemuiOf  Theroy  and  Anapksy  among  the  latter. 
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0uit  Po  f\m*  tM :— jf n'  aphe,  eatd  to  bftvie  been  made  to  rise  by  ttrander  (Vom  the  bottoai  of 
tbe  iea,  in  order  to  receive  the  Arg^hauta  during  a  storm,  on  tbeir  return  from  Colchia:— 
Tkertu,  now  called  Santorio,  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  frou 
the  ship  Argo  i—JlstypaWiu  called  also  Trapedza,  or  tbe  **  Table  of  the  Gods,*'  because  Its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  tkowem-Oimorfusy  the  birlbpluce  of  tbe  Iambic  poel 
ilimon'  ides : — /wr,  claimed  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  Homer  i^Melos^  now  Milo,  oeie* 
brated  fi>r  its  obstinate  resiNtanoe  to  the  Athenians,  and  Its  cruel  treatment  by  tbem,  (tee  p. 
f3>  :~~^ntipdroi^  celebrated  for  its  grolto,  of  great  depth  and  singaUu*  beauty  i—Paros^  famed 
fo.  Its  beautiful  and  enduring  marble :— JVaz0«,  the  largest  of  the  Cyc'  lades,  celebrated  for  Uw 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there  \—Seripkus^  celebrated  in  mythology 
•s  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydec'  lea,  king  of 
Shis  taUuid,  and  his  subjt;cti,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Dai|»  :^ 
Dtl't  (a  anudl  island  between  Rhenea  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  ApcrilA 
and  CHana : — Ces«,  tbe  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poet  Simonides,  gramlson  of  the  poet  of 
Amorgus.  The  Sim6nidt>s  of  Ceos  was  tbe  author  of  the  celebrated  Inscription  on  ibe  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylte : — **  Stranger^  UU  the  Lmeeditwuniiang  that  aee  are 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  Ituos."  iEgina,  SalamIs,  Crete,  Rhodes,  4cc^  hare 
■cribed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    See  index,  p.  b4(>. 
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Asia  Hiwor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  grMt 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Blaek  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  Miuth  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the 
Euxine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  is  tiest  known  in  history  are  the  nini 
coast  provinces,  Cilicia,  Pamphyila,  and  Lycin,  on  ttie  Mediterranean;  Garia,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia,  on  the  iEgean  ;  Bitliynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine ;  and  Uie  four  in* 
terior  provinces,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  Inde 
pendent  kingdoms,  and  at  others,  dependent  provinces. 

Tbe  most  renowned  of  ttie  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  sitoate  between 
tbe  waters  of  the  llermus  and  tbe  Msonder,  and  bomidod  on  the'east  by  Phrygia.  Under  the 
last  of  its  kings,  the  famous  Cnesus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  muuifloenca,  the  Lydlan 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  nearly 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  B.  Ci 
S6tt,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  l>elonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  em* 
pire,  under  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  Hie  Macetlonian  succeeded  the  Per> 
iian  dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Mim'rwaasubsfeot 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander^  successors.  During 
the  century  immt^lately  preceding  the  Cliristian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
fell  successively  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Romans  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  the 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  (see  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  which  the  Greek  writers  of  (he  Roman  era 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  In  which  sense  we  find  the  word  Asia  used  In  lh«>  New  Testament, 
(Acts,  2 : 9,)  although  in  some  passages  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  (Acts,  16 :  fl^ 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fliesh  invasiona 
fh>m  the  East ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almoe 
the  whole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  pachaiick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  th., 
name  of  J>fatolia^  or  Anatolia^B.  corruption  of  a  Greeic  word,  (ayartf Ai;,)  meaning  Uu  East, 
corresponding  to  the  FYench  word  Levant. 

The  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  (h>m  the  Eoxtnc 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  refinement,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brethren.  Amoi^  the  Grecian  |)oets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poetry.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  and  Alcseus ;  in  philosophy, 
Thfcles,  Pythag'oras,  and  Vnaxag'  oras ;  arid  in  history,  Herod' otus,  Ct^sias,  and  Dionytioa  of 
Halicamassus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Arm» 
nians  and  Jews ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turcomans  in  tbe  interior,  engagod 
inrty  in  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupaUona. 
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AwruiiT  PBRStA  comprebended,  in  its  utmoot  extent,  all  tbe  eooatrics  betwaoitlie  rl«fl 
fadoi  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  tlie  Pteniaa  Golf  and 
Indian  C^oeaa;  bol  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bono  lad 
oo  the  north  by  Media  and  Purthia,  on  tlie  east  by  Cannania,  on  tbe  south  by  tlie  Persian  C  IC; 
■od  on  the  west  by  Sosiana.  (Stre  Map.)  Tliis  was  the  ori(^nal  seat  of  the  oonqoerc  *  f 
Asia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  early  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  limita  « i  «a 
l-««7«ian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  (X,  Cyrusi  supposed  by  soine  to 
lutre  been  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  the  Persiaii 
hc:cf«.  uecame,  by  lb£ir  aasistancei  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Median  and 
Babytunian  Icingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  their  ruins  fotmded  the  Persian  empiny 
which  properly  dales  from  ttie  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  SiiS.  Cambyses,  generally  supposed 
t  i  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
osurpar  Smerdis,  after  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  thrmie,  5SJ  B.  C.  Darius  was 
both  a  legisiatcM'  and  conqueror,  and  his  loi^  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  tnqn^n«ff 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Ama.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empire  attained  its  greateil 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  Knd  ap> 
pmnted  the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  than  an  nr 
ganized  system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  his  sway  were  d*. 
feated  at  Marathon;  ,'B.  C.  490;)  and  the  mighty  armameul  of  Xerxes,  hu  son  aud  succettw, 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Sul'  amis,  Platae'a,  and  MyC  ale.  The  Medo-Persian  empire 
Itself  was  finally  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  R.  a  3:n. 

The  Macedo-Greciaii  kingdom  uf  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  with 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece, Thrace,  and  Macedon — ^thus  exceedinK  the  Persian  kii^$do:A 
in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C^  the  Parthiana,  under  Arsacee,  ose  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  established  the  Parthian  empira, 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  I.,  attained  its  highest  grandeur  -  extending  fh>m 
tbe  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  Parthia^  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— firom  fi.  C.  25U  to  A.  D.  2-26,  at  which  latter  period  the  Peruana 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Se:eucidie,  rel>elled, 
and  foiinded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sasganidm,  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  p.  ^.)  Tbe 
Persian  empire  under  the  SassanidaB  continued  until  the  year  t>3d,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  batUc  of  the  Cadesiah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  then  continued  a  province 
ot  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  fhim  them  by  the 
diief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  After  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centoriea,  by  foreign 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  287—311—351,)  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Per^a  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shab 
Abbas,  sumpjoed  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  prespnt  khigdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinoes  of  Peraa, 
Media,  Camania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Caspiaa 
Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  (he  Tigris ;  Russia  is  in  possedidoa 
the  ooMitry  l>etv«een  the  Euxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  cmbnu;ing  a  part  of  Armenia 

nd  on  'he  east  tl  e  now  independent  but  constantly  clianging  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Bdo> 
bistan  ^oibrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosisi,  Utgcf  her  with  parts  of  Mai^ana  and 
Aria,  (row  eastern  Khorassan,)  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sarangaei.  Tlie  present  Persia 
has  9v  Lfea  of  fonc  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  wiUi  a  population  of  eight  or  tan 
millloLS.  The  D»oet  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains ;  Hi 
long  arid  val'eys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  The  population  is  a  mlxtnn 
of  tkie  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  hinguage  spoken  is  the  Parseer- 
almple  In  s'nv'are,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflectlona.  The  rdlgioB  oi 
the  country  Ia  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  Ali,)  which  Menu,  horn 
•TW,  U>  V  n>fldly  on  the  deeliae. 
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A  brief  geographical  account  of  Palkstinb  has  been  already  giveii  on  page  40:-4ecoimts 
cf  the  Moabites,  Canaanites,  Midianttea,  Philistines,  Ammonites,— and  of  tb#  Jordan,  Jabe8li> 
Gilead,  GilgaL,  Galb,  Gilboa,  liebron.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damascus,  Rabbah,  Edoia, 
Samaria,  Gaza,  Bethoron,  Mount  Tabor,  &.c^  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  ojd 
of  the  volume. 

Joshua  divided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  Israelitish  tribes,  whose 
locHiities  may  be  learned  flrum  the  accoropunyiug  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  remai'ied 
united  under  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  urier 
Jeroboam,  rebelled  against  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  llie  tribe  of  Judafay 
With  a  part,  and  part  only,  of  the  little  cUn.of  Bei^Jamin,  remained  finithful  to  Rehoboam. 
From  tliis  time  forward  Judah  and  Israel  were  separate  kingdoms.  The  dividing  line  was 
a^niut  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  between  Jericho  and  Gibeali, — the  former  belonging  to 
itnicl,  the  latter  to  Judah.  Edom,  or  id'umea,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem, 
therefore  fell  to  Juduh ;  but  fouj^flAhs  of  the  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  Moabiicsi 
belonged  to  Israel.  The  Syrians  (Aramites)  and  Ammonites,  after  this,  were  no  longer  under 
subject!  3n. 

Ttie  history  of  Iskakl  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
captive  to  Assyria,  (B.  C.  721,)  was  a  series  of  calamities  and  revolutions.  The  reigns  of  itf 
seventeen  )>rinces  average  only  fifteen  years  eech ;  and  these  seventeen  kings  be!o.iged  to  seven 
different  families,  which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  With 
the  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  never  returned 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Judah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  a 
single  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  C.  GOtJ,  and  afterwards,  B.  C.  587,)  and  Judca  became  tnbutary 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  periotl  of  seveniy 
years,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.'  C.  5'M ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Jews,  that  **  only  the  bnui,  that  is,  the  dregs  of  tiie  people^  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.**  At  the  time  of  tlie  Persian 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judetv,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  under  tiie 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  Palestine  alternately  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  £gypt;  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cenhiry  B.C.,  Judea  was  rendered 
independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  112—114,)  and  in  the  year  03  B.  C.  it  was  conquered  by 
Poiiipey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Ave  provinces,  viz.:  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Penea,— situated  as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Asher  and 
Naplilali,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  country  of  the  Sidonians,  forme'l  Upper  Galilee;— the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Perizites,  formed  Lower  Galilee ;. 
—the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  trik>e  of  Ephruim,  embracing  the 
country  of  the  Hivites,  formed  Samaria;— the  trit>es  of  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  em 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Ilittites,  and  Philistines,  fornu^d  Judea ;— the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  tba 

>untries  of  the  Moabites  and  Xmmonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  Penea. 

Palestine  remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Eastern  ot 

reek  empire)  until  the  year  636,  when  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  249:)  after  being 
m-^re  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
iti  i\w  Turks,  (see  p.  268,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Thee  followed  the  Crusades ;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquer,  of 
Omxu*,  the  Holy  ctty  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  383 ;)  but  after  a  suiiet 
3t  changes,  in  the  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  finally  faato  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  has 
trer  since  floated  over  its  sacred  places. 

The  inhabitarts  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  races — consisting  of  the  'lescendanU 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Arab  conqueror*,  Tiu-ks,  Crusadors,  wandering 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  &c.,  but  all  now  equally  naturalized,  and  diitributed  into  various  clisaei  ot 
krlbes  acoordlng  to  their  several  religions  systems. 


TCULEl  IN  EDROPfi.     Map  No.  VII. 

EiTROFXAN  TuRKCTf  Including  Moldavia,  Wallachla,  and  Servln,  which  are  coo*'ecVoii  w.tft 
n»  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonia,  (1  ugary,  and 
riaDsylvauia— divisions  ol'  the  Austrian  empire — from  wliich  it  is  separaied  by  the  Save,  tfat 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  (h>m  tht 
Russiitn  province  of  Bessarabia  by  the  Pruth :  on  the  cast  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosponi% 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Uellesponl ;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  Greece;  and  <MI 
the  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austriim  province  of  Dalmatia.  Area  cC 
European  Turkey  about  two  hunclred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles  ;  population  about  filteea 
mUlions. 

The  leading  evenis  in  the  history  of  European  Turkey  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  ancient 
tfyzanteum  founded  by  Byzas  the  Megarean,  B.  C.  656 : — destroyed  by  Septimius  Severus  in  hit 
ooiitest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  196:— rebuilt  by  Constuntine,  who  gave  it  bis  own  uame,  aiM 
BBude  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  :{2d:— captured  in  1-204  by  the  Jrusaderii 
who  retained  it  till  1361 :— taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire,  and  firmly  established  their  power  in  Europe.  The  Turkish  arms  ooniinue  to 
maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  ClihsleuUom  until  their  check  in  1(583  by  the  <amoiM 
John  Souieski,  in  tiie  siege  of  Vienna.  (See  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  Otlomaik 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victorifs  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1697,  (see  p.  39Q;)  slnet 
which  period  province  after  province  has  been  dismembered  from  tlie  empue,  which,  during 
the  last  century,  lias  l>een  saved  from  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  animodtlei 
of  its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisious  by  which  European  Turkey  is  best  known  in  history  are  Rumilia,  Bulgmria, 
Moldavia,  Wall&chia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Crctatia,  Her-egovina,  Albania,  Ttiesaaly,  and 
Macedonia, — for  which,  4ee  the  accompanying  Map.  Rumilia,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  tiM 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adriauopie  and  C>oQBtantia(^l«, 
and  watered  by  ttie  Maritza,  tlie  ancient  Hebrus,  is  colermimms  with  the  ancient  Thraoe, 
(p.  71.)  Bulgaria,  separated  fVom  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  for  lis  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mosaia 
Inferior,  (p.  20 J.)  Moldavia  and  IVeUlackia,  separated  from  Transylvania  by  the  C^pathlan 
mountains,  correspond  to  the  ancient  Dacia  conquered  by  Trajan,  (p.  200-3.)  The  Inhabitantii 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  call  themselves  Roumuni,  or  Romans.  Servia,  peopled  by 
Slavonians— corresponding  to  liie  ancient  Moesia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  ia 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1365  ;  but  since  that  perioa  it  has  ft^ 
quently  rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  Tlie  internal  government  is  now  wholly  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Servians,  who  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia,  now  a  pachalie 
of  Turkey,  c^tinprisiiig  also  under  its  government  Tupkish  Croatia  and  Heraegovina,  and  occu- 
pying the  nnrili-westem  extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  liower  Pannoaia. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  t>elonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separata 
kingdt»m  dependent  upon  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  after  a  war  o( 
seventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  15i!2  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  lo 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Albania,  a  large  province  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  is  nearly  ttia 
■ame  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.>  Tketsaly  and  Macedonia  preserve  their  ancient  namea 
and  limits. 

CoNSTANTiKOPLK,  the  Capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  triangular  promontory 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumilia,  at  tho  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora . 
with  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  It  is  sepantted  from  its  extensive  suburbs  Galata,  Pera,  &C.,  on 
tho  north,  by  the  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  wai 
oiiginally  built  on  se%en  hills,  The  city  is  about  tbirtt^en  miles  in  drsuft— comprises  an  area 
of  about  two  thousand  acres — and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  of  al>out  five 
hundrpd  thousaiid.  The  seraglio,  oontidnlng  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  offloes,  iac^ 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantcum,  (see  p.  318,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  aboaft 
three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  entirely  siurrounded  by  walls.  The  Bosporus,  or  Channel  of  Ooa- 
•tautiuople,  is  about  seventeen  mi  les  in  length,  with  a  ividth  varying  flrom  half  a  mile  to  twi| 
miiea.  The  channel  is  deep ;  the  banlEq  abrupt,  with  stately  cli A ;  and  the  a^lacent  counlrT  li 
unrivalled  for  beauty. 


AHCIENT  ITALY.    Map  Ho.  VIII. 

AnciBirr  Italy  was  called  by  the  Gireeks  Hesperla,  rrom  iu  western  titnation  in  relaU  m  f* 
Greeo^ ;  and  flrom  the  Latin  poets  it  received  the  names  Auaonia,  Satan  ia,  and  CEaotria.  (Set 
•IfO  p.  123.)  About  the  time  of  Aristotle,  (B.  C.  380,)  iheGreeks  divided  Italy  into  six  eountriet 
or  regiunsf  Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and  Henetia ;  bat  the  d>* 
visions  by  which  it  ia  best  known  in  Roman  history  are  tiiose  given  on  the  acoompanyii^g 
Map, — Cisalpine  Gaul.  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  the  country  of  the  Sabi]Ma>  Latium,  Cann 
pania,  Samnium.  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Brutiorum  Ager. 

Cumlpine  Gaul,  or  Oani  this  ^side  of  the  Jilpa,  embracing  all  uortha*n  Italy  beyond  the 
Knbicon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.C,  began  lo 
pour  over  the  Alpa  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  Etruria,  embracing  the  coantiy 
west  and  north  of  the  Til>er,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  attained  to  an  advanced  d» 
gree  of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbria  embraced  the  country  east  of 
Etruria,  fh>m  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nar,  which  separated  it  ttom  the  Satrine 
territory  on  the  south.  Picenum,  inhabited  by  the  ncentea,  was  a  country  on  the  Adriatiei 
having  the  river  iEsis  on  the  north,  the  Matrinus  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Apenninea, 
which  separated  it  from  TJmbria.  The  Country  of  the  Sabinee,  at  the  period  when  it  was 
naarited  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  the  riTM 
Anio,  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Picenum  by  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  J^tium  was  south  of  Etruria  and  tbe 
oomitry  of  the  Sabines,  flrom  which  it  waft  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Campania, 
separated  from  Latium  by  the  river  Liris,  was  calted  the  garden  of  Itxly.  The  Campaniau 
nation  ponquered  by  the  Romans  was  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Sanmites,  and  Greeks ;  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  Samnium,  the  country  of  the  Samnites, 
bordered  oa  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  north,  Apulia  on  the  south,  and  IjhUuiii  and 
Campania  on  the  west.  The  ambitious  and  warliiie  Samuites  iiot  unfirequently  brouglit  into 
the  fleld  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse.  J9pulia,  Inhabited  by  th« 
early  JDaunii,  Peucetii,  and  Measapii,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  weal, 
on  the  territories  of  the  Samiiites,  the  Campaniaiis,  and  Lucaniuns.  Calabria,  cilled  also  by 
the  Greeks  lapygia,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answering 
neariy  to  what  is  now  called  Terra  dl  Otranto.  Lueania,  inhabited  by  the  warlike. Lucai^ 
who  carried  on  u  successful  wur  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  soutliem  Italy,  i|fas  separateo 
flrom  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Brudanus.  Brutiorum  -Ager,  the  Country 
of  the  Brutii,  ooiAprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penini>ula,  now  called  Calabria  Ultra. 
The  Brutii,  the  most  barbarous  of  tlie  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  soon  aflea 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhu's  from  Italy. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  in  one  State.  Aflei 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards,  Cbarle 
nagne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  fh>m  8f8  till  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Mpnblic  of  Alilan  in  1150,  it  geneniUy  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
■etiana^  to  the  German  emperors.  In  153a,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  possession  oi 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  antf 
Mantma  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exceptiim  of  the  short  time  they  formee 
t parted  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  fh>m  ttat 
Mventh  century  till  1797.  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  The  preseaf 
Italian  States  are  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empln 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily — Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany^-Statee  of 
Ihe  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca— and  the  little  republic  of  San-Marino. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  that  unhappy  country ;  ^  bm  the  coalition,' 
Mys  Sismondi,  *^  destroyed  all  the  good  confeired  by  France.**  The  state  of  the  people  cob 
trasts  very  disadvantageously  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  tbe  beauty  of  the  climate. 

'^How has  kind  Heaven  adom*d  the  happv land.  And  Tyram  f  usurps  tier  happy  plains? 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand!  The  poor  inriabitant  brholds  in  vain 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores.  The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grala. 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joy't«)ss  lie  sees  the  growing  oils^aud  winea^ 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heav*n  and  earth  impart,  And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines  S- 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.       Starves,  in  ^Jie  midst  of  natures's  bounty  et  4 
Wltito proud  OppraiMloii  in  ta«r  valleys  reigiia»  And  in  tbe  ladev  vin»yrcd  d  «8  lar  tkiiw*-' ' 
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RxoAL  Rome,  or  Rome  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  of  about  tno  hundrvd  and  flbr^ 
pMn,  from  tbe  founding  of  the  city,  753  B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  510  B.  C,  ruled  owt» 
tnly  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  Aroin  the  Tiber  south warrl  to  Terracina,  an  extent  of  about  eeven^ 
Miles,  (see  Map  No.  X ;)  but  It  alrewiy  carrie»l  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Sardinia,  Sicily 
«h1  Carthafe. 

Rkpitblican  Romk,  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  trom  tb 
overthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  38  B.  C,  extended  the  Roman  do 
Binion,  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean--over  Egy]^ 
and  all  Northern  Africa  fK>m  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — over  Syria  and  all  Asia 
Minof — over  Thrace,  Achaia  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyricum — and  overall  Gaul,  and  moet 
of  Spain. 

Impbrial  Romk  occupies  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  extending  flrom  the  acoeeaion 
of  Augustus,  28  B.  C^  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  476. 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  ttte  conquest  of  Mtesia,  corresponding 
to  the  present  Turlcish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia — of  Pannonia^  correspondiog  to  th« 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Styria,  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bosnia— of  AVirtcufii,  corresponding  to  the  Austrian 
Salzbui^,  western  Styria,  Carinthia,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  south 
eastern  Bavaria— AA«tta,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switzerland — 
and  yiudeticia^  corresponding  to  southern  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  Roman  empire 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  DHUube  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  9Ui ;  by 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Afl-ica  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittanla,  wsjb  reduced  by  Ostorius,  In  the  reign  of  ClaadiTie; 
and  Agricoia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limila  given  it  by 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who,  in  the  year  lt)5,  added  to  It  Daria,  a  resrion  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  corresponding  to  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  east 
Of  the  Theiss  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Tr^Jau  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
Tl^s  from  ilie  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  the 
■way  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  ev*Q  the  Parthian 
BBonarcb  accepted  his  crown  from  the  liands  of  the  emperor.  In  the  time  ot  Tn^an,  thereforaii 
who  died  A.  D.  1J7,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent, — being,  at  that  period, 
flie  greatest  monarchy  ttie  world  has  ever  known, — extending  in  length  moie  than  three  thoo- 
land  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  in  breadth, 
Arom  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miies  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Wfil  might 
It  be  culled  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Tn^an,  voluntarily  began  the  sysujm  of  retrenchment 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  'peace  on  the  frontiers  be  aban- 
doned all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  k>ounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  The  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  into  Eastern 
and  Western  in  the  year  3!)5.  In  the  year  476  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  re|)«ated 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polishid  na- 
ttona  of  Europe.  The  Elastem  Empire  stwlved  nearly  a  thousand  yean  longer,  but  finally  fell 
ander  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  Its  capita.,  in  tbe  vear  1453,  and  mndi 
H  ttM  capital  of  the  Ottoman  •mpfare. 
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la  deaeriWng  Anciknt  Romb  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  relative  localities  9f  tlH 
8tTea  iiiilBOn  which  Rome  was  originoity  built— itie  Aveiitine,  Ckeliau,  Pulatine,  KaqiiUuiet 
Capiloliuo,  Viininul,  and  Quirinai— all  included  within  the  walls-of  Servius  Tuliius,  built  aboal 
the  3'ear  550  B.  C.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  the  emperor  Aurelian  oommeiioed 
itetrecliou  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Prubus  five  ytun  afterward.  The  cir- 
euuifereuce  ur  the  ::?ervijm  town  was  about  six  mi  es ;  that  given-it  by  the  wali  of  Aureliaii| 
wb<'*h  «>!vtMu1ed  to  th«>  ri^fht  bank  of  th"  Tibe^  And  inclosed  a  part  of  the  Jsmiculao  mouiU, 
was  ulx>ut  twelve ;  althougii  liie  city  oxtendCfi  !«r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter.  The  modem 
rampiurt  surroimds,  subalauliallyf  the  same  urea  us  ilmt  «>t'  Aurellan. 

The  greater  part  of  Modem  Rome  covers  the  flat  stirface  of  the  Campus  Martlua,  the  iapi* 
toline  and  Quirinal  niounlj,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian^s  Mausoleum,  (now 
the  Castle  of  Si.  Angelo,)  soulii  to  and  including  tlie  Janiculun  mouuU  The  ancient  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  the  old  waIN  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  this 
area,  with  the  cxoeptloo  of  the  Capitoline  and  Quiriiml  hilia,  is  now  a  wide  waste  of  piles  of 
Bbauered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  ianea,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  babitatioD 
except  a  lew  mouldering  convents,  villsis,  and  cotta|B:es. 

Beginnli^our  survey  at  theCnpitoline  hill,  on  which  once  stood  thefiimous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Gapitolinus,  we  dnd  there  no  vestixes  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  al>out  eighty  feet  of  what  an 
believed  to  have  bt^en  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  uorihem  extremity  of  the  hill 
we  «till  discern  the  fatal  Tnrpelan  Rock,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hovels, 
while  rains  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

Tlie  o{ien  space  between  the  Capiioliue,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  relics  at 
ancient  buildings  Intersiieraed  among  modern  churches  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Here  was 
the  Oreat  Roman  Forum— ^  large  spsice  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildiiigSi  temples, 
statues,  arches,  &&,  nearly  all  of  which  have  di8ap|>eared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  which 
tliey  stood  is  now  oovere<l  with  their  ruins  M  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  The  space 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  nntil  recently,  Campo  Vaocino,  or  the  Field  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  in  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  piga,  and  cattle. 

in  early  times  there  was  a  little  lake  between  llie  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  In  Ums  this 
was  converted  into  a  marsh ;  ami  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  CUotum 
Maxima^  or  great  druiu,  built  by  tlie  Tarquina,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  waters.  This 
drain,  still  performing  its  desline<i  sen'Ice,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  feet  to 
height  and  as  many  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  niQeteen  Corinthian  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Temple  of  f^e«l«— sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Autouines. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Catars ;  Claudius  e» 
tended  them,  an<i  joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capaoline  by  a  bridge;  and  towards  the  iiortbera 
point  of  tlie  Palatine,  Nero  built  his  **■  Golden  Hou^e,*^  fronted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  stood 
the  ein{ieror*s  coKisal  statue.  Tlie  Aventine  riv>:  fW>ra  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convenL  On  the  Ccelian  are  rcniains  of  the  very  curious  circular  Temple  af 
Faunua^  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are  the  ruins  of  the  Bath*  of  Caracalia^  o«:cupying  a 
surface  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  squfer^  zrAle.  Tlie  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnifloent  temples  duVicaled  to  Apollo,  iEsculapius,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  will;  baths  on  eucb  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  Beth' 
balliing— in  the  centre  an  immense  square  for  exercise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hall  with  sixteen 
hundred  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  in  the  middle, 
a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gyninusium  for  running,  wrestling,  dec,  and 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  halls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and 
phikMK'phers  gave  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  roofless,  and  th# 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  liuve  taken  root  in  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Maiimus,,  whicit  is  said  to  have  covered  the  spot 
irher)  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  moi« 
tbap  'W'  *hou8an&.  feet  in  length,  and,  in  its  greatest  extent,  contained  seal  i  for  two  hundred 
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Mid  itaty  tbomand  tpectaton.    We  can  still  trsfoe  Ito  ahape,  out  the  t  raetniB  has  eatfraly  Ik 
appeared. 

In  the  open  space  eaitwafd  of  the  Great  Fonrai  atands  tho  Coli»eum  or  Ftuvtu*  Am^h^ 
tiuatre^  the  boast  or  Rome  and  uf  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Va^ 
pasfan  and  completed  by  Titus,  is  in  form  an  ellipse,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  flye  anft 
»4iaif  acres.  The  external  elevation  connisted  of  four  stories,— each  of  the  tturee  lowor  atoriM 
.having  eltchty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  tbe  first  nuige,  Tonic  in  the  secona, 
and  Corinuiian  In  the  third.  The  wail  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pilasten^ 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangnlar  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elliptical  arena 
yi9A  occupied  with  sloping  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towarda 
the  summit  of  the  external  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  Kalleries.  A 
■•Mvable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  At 
tte  emperor  and  persoua  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators,  martyrii 
•laves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  the  blood  of  both  men 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  degen^ute  Romans.  Tbe  Otrfiseuaa 
la  now  partially  in  rniua ;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height ;  the  uppermt«t  galleiy 
has  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  broken ;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  the 
Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  **  walls,  palaces,  half  cities  hava 
been  reared ;"  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  tba 
martyn  whose  blood  had  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  stands  a 
cmciflx ;  ami  around  this,  at  eqnnl  distances,  fourteen  aKara,  consecrated  to  different  saints,  am 
arocted  <»  the  dens  once  ticciipied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  un  the  Esquiliue,  a  part  of  them  extei.ding  their  intricate  corridors  on  tba 
lielghts  ovwlooking  the  Coliseum,  have  been  called  tbe  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  Titus  ;  but 
although  tt  is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  th^  whole  ia  not 
Itnown.  What  Is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walla,  is  a 
decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  BalkM  of  Diocletian^  on 
the  Vimlnal  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  th^r  general  arrangement,  those  of  Caracalla. 
Still  fiurther  to  the  north-east  are  tbe  remains  of  tbe  camp  erected  by  Scj^anua,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Pretorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sallust,  on  tba 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pindan  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circua,  supposed  to 
iMlong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic.  On  the  western  asoeol 
of  ihe  thickly-peopled  Quirinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  tha 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walla,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  baths  of  ConstantlDa. 
iThey  are  now  sonounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  tbe  Colonna  palace.  Farther  soiith|  b^ 
twe«i  the  Quirinal  and  Gapiloline,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Tr^jaa 
are  still  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  niins  in  the  Campus  Martins,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.  Ot  tha 
Tkeatre  of  Marceltiu,  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  remain.  Of  the  Theatro  of 
Pompejf^  the  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  In  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Falazzio  Pio.  Tha 
JZaminMNi  Cirtu8  and  the  Circus  ^gontUis  are  entirely  in  ruins.  The  Column  of  AnUnanMM 
and  the  Tomb  of  Auguotua  are  stlH  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  i'anS^eoN,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  temple  of  a  circular 
l6rm,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupitor  the  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  contained  those  of  the  other  heaihcrn  daitles,  formed  of  various  materials— gold* 
iilver,  bronze,  and  marble.  The  portico  of  tula  Vstople  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by 
forty-four  In  d^ith,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Ct.'rinthian  columns,  each  of  tbe  shafts  con 
•istiug  of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty.two  foet  in  boS^ht.  The  bases  and  capital  are 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  drum,  with  niches  flanked  by 
eolumns,  above  which  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  build- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  an  attic  sustaining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  height 
of  <me  hundred  and  foKy-three  feet,  the  beautiftd  dome,  T^hjch  is  divided  internally  into  squarE 
panels  supposed  to  have  bemi  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  tbe  d(*Ria 
admita  the  only  light  which  the  place  receives.  The  consecration  of  this  tonple  (A.  D.  di8}  ai 
a  durlatian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admirati<«  of  the  modema,  this  most  beantlftii  of 
fctathen  fluiea.  Ctuiatian  altars  now  All  the  recess  where  moe  stood  the  moat  fhmooa  stttaH 
St  the  9ods  of  the  heathen  worid. 


CHART  OF  TM  WORLD.    Map  No.  XI. 

Map  Mo.  ICL  '«  a  Chart  or  thk  World  oq  Mercalor^s  projection— a  Chart  9/  Histar^^  «s 
idbltiiig  iho  world  as  kuown  to  Europeans  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America— and  a 
Glare  0/  hotkermaJ  lines^  or  lines  of  eqiul  heat,  showing  the  comparative  mean  annnai  tem- 
perature of  diflferent  parts  of  the  Ekirth^n  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Gene  al  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  Is  confined 
V»  a  small  portion  of  the  Earth^s  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  tbe  Chart; 
While  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  their  Islandii 
•nd  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unlvnowu  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darkiMM 
Of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  uf  thk  World  has  but  Just  com- 
menced. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  )  lace  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  ita 
Iftlitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  |*erpetually  fK>zen  ground  in  tbe  nortbeni  hemisphere  (at 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  tbirty4wo  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  a  line  ranging  flrom  below 
lll>y-flve  d^reed  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
fl(ly-'-*ie  and  a-half  dngre<»  north  latitude,  is  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Ph  ladelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a-half  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  The  line  of  greatest 
beat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four-tenths  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  mors 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  AfVica,  and  soulbern 
Hindostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  in  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be* 
tween  Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  The  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
tbe  land,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Continents  and  large  islands  are  found  to  be  warmer  on  their 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experieaced  chiefly  te 
large  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  fyom  oontineats.  Had  the  Aretie 
regions  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  beat  of  summer  and  tbe  cold  of  winter  would  havs 
been  equally  fatal  to  animal  life. 


BATTLE  GROUNDS  OP  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RErOLDTION 
AND  THE.  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.    Map  No.  XII. 


The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a 
linuation,  embrace  a  perio<i  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Aostrians  at 
lemappes  on  tbe  17th  of  November,  179-2,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  the  18tli 
of  June,  1815. 

Tlie  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  tb« 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  suffering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  penhi- 
■ala  may  be  r^;ardcd  as  one  great  battle-field,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  In  the  death  struggle  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  drum,*'  the 
** waving  standards,"  and  the  **  trumpets  clangor,*'  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  France,  including  Belgium  and  northern  Itaiy ;— they  are  seen  tn 
&ur-off  Eg>-pt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  strew 
tbe  route  to  Moscow,  where,  from  the  fires  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snows  of  a  Ruariaa 
H  inter,  the  Fr«iich  eagles  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  gladiatorial  arena  of  fhmtic,  straggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Deatli, 
fnv  thoughts  naturally  turn  from  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  '.he  oommaadii^ 
goiiius,— the  wizard  spirit,— of  him  **•  who  rode  upon  the  wliirlwind  and  dire  led  the  ftorm''-^ 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler. 

**  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thioues, 
Whose  tabic  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones." 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Na|K>lHon,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  <n> 
caponed,  have  not  been  unattended  with  useftil  results  ni  urging  forward  the  mareh  of  Europeaa 
dvilizatlon.  The  moral  character  of  Na|v^.ieon,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  hai 
been  variously  drawn  by  friends  and  foee ;  but  the  towering  height,  the  lightning-like  ra{>l<lity 
■nd  the  brilllancj,  of  his  genius,  have  never  been  questioned  ty  his  most  bitter  revilera 
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muMCKf  (ancient  OmuQ  bordering  on  three  aeaa,  and  being  enclosed  by  natura  btMUidariai 
w«*  tfll  aidea  except  the  north-east,  where  her  natural  limits  are  the  Rhine,  is  admirably  aitvateo 
Imt  a  oommandlng  influence  in  European  aflUni ;  and,  l>e8ide«s  her  large  population,  the  acUva 
spirit  of  her  people,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  her  climate,  place  her  among 
the  foremoat  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  first  known  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  divided  betwi^n  the  Belgas,  the  Celtas,  and  Iha 
A  luitani ;  the  Belgss  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Loww  Rhine ;— the  Celts  between  ttat 
leine  and  Garonne;  and  the  Aquitani  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees;  but  the  Bomana> 
•nder  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  Gaul ;— Belgica,  in  the  north-east  ;'-Lugdunends,  b» 
Iween  the  Seine  and  Loire ; — Aquitania,  l>etween  the  Loire  and  Pyreneea ;— <Mid  Narboneosis,  te 
Iha  iouUi-east. 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  career 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  tha  French  people.  They  burned  Rome,  conquerail 
Macedonia,  forced  Thennopyln,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  the  ernpim 
oi  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor;  but,  afler  a  century  of  parUal  conflicts,  and  nine  years  of  general 
war  with  C»ear,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Gaul 
was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  nations :  ttien  came  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks* 
the  encroachmenta  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— the  vast  empire  of  Gbarteroagne — ^and  then  th« 
increasing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  967,  the  last  of  the  CariovinglaB 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon  I  Under  Hugh  capet  even,  dukea,  counts,  and  minor 
aaigneurs,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  ail  of  the  modem  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  the 
great  flefh,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  l>efore  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  France  was  united  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  but  iboaa 
iivisions  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  history  are  the  okl  I*rovinces,  as  given  on  the 
accompanying  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  all  either  duchiea  or 
■tinor  seignories  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  their  history  is,  ttierefore,  virtually,  for  a 
•Ong  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoms.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Roussiilon,  ite^  pp.  atw),  371-3,  370.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  diviaioDS  were  abolished, 
and  Franca  was  then  divided  into  eightysix  Departments  or  Prefectures ;  these  into  three 
hondred  and  dxty-three  Arrondissonents ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-dve 
Caaiona ;  and  these  latter  into  thirty-tight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  Communea. 

SpAiK,  anciently  Hitpania^  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyoiMi  the  Pyrenees,  was 
•ot  f^y  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  thi)  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
country ;— 1st,  Bmtiea^  in  Uie  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modem  province  of  Anda* 
Inaia;  M,  Luaitania^  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  oi 
EsUwnadura  and  Salamanca ;— and,  3d,  T^mrofoneiui*^  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
fortlon,  of  the  peninsula. 

About  the  time  of  tlae  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spain  was  oveiroa 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  estalh 
Bahed  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Moors  ftom  Africa  overran  the  whole  country,  but  afler  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martti  la 
France^  (see  p.  353,)  the  Christians  begau  to  make  bead  against  them,  founded  the  kingdom 
af  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  fh>m  that  period,  gradually  extended 
UMir  power  until.  In  1493,  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  alrms  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  afler,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  under  ona  goverameoi 
in  1I3B  FoaruaAL  became  an  independent  kingdom:  from  J.'iSO  to  16i0  \\  waa  a  Spanlak 
faoflnea;  but  at  the  hitter  period  it  regahied  its  indepeudeuioe.  For  hlatorical  aooo  iota  o/ 
Hamra^  Aragon,  dttila,  Leon,  and  Granada,  see  p.  317,~Portugal,  3ia 
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8WiTZ£KLAND;  DENMIBK,  AND  PASTS  OF  HORWiY  AID 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

Vb  a  brier  ouUine  of  Ihe  history  of  Switzerland  haa  already  been  given  on  page  S!69, 
^  Denmark,  Swkdkn,  and  Norway,  on  page  308,  we  ahall  here  conflne  our  attenilon  prii 
pally  to  the  physical  geography,  govermneut,  populalion,  &.c^  of  those  countries. 

dwiTKBRLAND  U  a  republic  formed  by  (he  union  of  twenty-two  confederated  States  or 
eantOiiSjWhose  total  area  is  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one4hird  of  that  ol 
Ihe  SdiPi  of  New  Vorli.  Poputailoii,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thouaaud,  of  whoa 
nearly  two-thirds  an*  Protestants.  More  limn  half  of  the  Swiss  people  sj^eak  a  German  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  filty  thousand  speak  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twealy-fiw 
thousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  tj-eater  portion  of  Switzerland  consUts  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearance 
of  th«  country  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  am 
the  greets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  Both  the  Rhino  and  the  Rhonoi 
and  several  otiier  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland;  but  Uie  Aar  dmiua  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  pusses  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz^  and  Thun,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  mites,  unites  with  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  ol  Switzerland  are 
Biunerous — all  navigable — and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  fisli.  Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz  are  nineteen  hmidred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ft^ — ^the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not  only  is  Switzerland  much 
eolder  than  the  adjacent  countries,  owing  lo  its  eievati(Mi,  and  the  intluencci  of  its  glaciers  in 
eooliug  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modern  times,  and  many  tracts  arc  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Dknmakk,  properly  so  called,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  tiif 
of  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese^  together  with  the  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
the  Island  of  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic.  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Sle^wick  and  Holstein,  which  originally  Ibrme'J  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  8overel|pi 
oi  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  tlte  Germanic  confederation.  Iceland, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surface  of  the  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  the  whole 
weetern  coast  of  Sleswick  and  Hol-tein  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irrupliooi 
from  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  but.  generally,  very  fertile. 
There  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  ol'  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  nitmep 
Dus,  and  penetrate  far  inland  Since  the  yeair  1660  the  government  has  been  perhaps  as  aks^ 
int!  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world ;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  theif 
MTiensive  powers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Populatio 
bit  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Swbdkn  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
lavian  peninsula,  west  of  the  Baltic.  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  countr)',  but 
the  soil  is  poor,  isweden  extends  so  far  north  that,  near  Tornea,  the  sun  Is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  from  the 
nubility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainodi 
country,  and  is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  in- 
dentations or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  aaaemMy,- 
ealled  th<«  Stortkmg^  meets  for  li.rce  months  once  in  three  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  (h>m  the  king,  it  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  this  assembly  in  three  saceiwflivi 
•tcNTthings,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent— a  right  which  no  other 
•  onarcbloo4egislative  assembly  in  Europe  possesses. 


TIB  NETIERIANDS,  NOW  EMBBACED  IN  THE  KIRGDOIS  IF 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIDH.    Map  No.  XY. 

Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland,  (often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  **  Low  Goimtrtoa,*^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  hill  ranges,  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  fertile 
eountry — in  great  part  conquered  by  human  labor  from  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  abow 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  timet 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  the  sea,  enormooa 
artificial  mounds  or  dilces  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  That  extendve  arm  of  the  sea  called  ihe  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inundations  in  tlie 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  networic 
(tf  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainatre.  When  the  sea 
Is  once  shut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  water  courses ;  and  wind-mills,  ereel* 
ed  on  the -ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  .the  marsh  is  so  far  below 
the  level  of  the  sea— even  twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  mors 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  diflferent  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  country  whera 
nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provinces  of  Bkloium 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Holland. 

Goldsmith's  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate.    . 

**  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies,  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  roa^ 

£ml>osomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies:  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  liefore  me  stand,  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  amill^ 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  comjng  tide.  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-biossom'd  vale. 

Lift  the  tali  ramparts  artificial  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow,  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  fh>m  his  rel^gn.'' 

Holland  and  Belgiuin  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  in  the  second  century  Hoi 
land  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  the} 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  flfleentii 
eentury  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king-of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  li.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  ot 
Charles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  indpendenoe  of  the  **  Republle 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
16()9,  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  bad  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
in  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  ot 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  (torn  them, 
they  were  incorporated,  in  1793,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  In 
1806  lite  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon ; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belgimn 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  di> 
lached  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  aboe' 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  speak  what  Is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  ttMt 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popn* 
latlon  of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  thres 
principal  races,i— the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  the  Flemings  and  Germans ;  the  Gallic, 
lo  which  belong  the  Walloons,  whc  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  SemiHo^ 
Which  comprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  Fkendi  language  is  used  in  pobltc  albirSk  and  by  al 
Hie  educated  and  wealthy  cinsswi 


OKEAT  BRITAin  AND  IKElAaD.    Map  No.  XVI. 

The  Uii»f  KD  KiNODjM  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consists  of  the  islands  Gresl  Brliafcl 
«tid  Ireland,  the  former  including  the  once  independent  liingdoms  of  En^and  and  ScottaiMV 
and  the  whole  constituting  not  only  the  nucleus  and  the  centre,  but  also  the  main  body  aod 
seat,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  Empire.  The  colonies  and  foreign  depeodenciw 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  consisting  principally  of  tbc 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  two 
htmdred  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Is  indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  power ;  but  many 
tble  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colonies  and  deiiendeucies  occasion  an 
•iiormouB  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of 
naakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

No  country  «ver  existed  more  favorably  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  KiAgUoitt.  Its  insular  situaiion  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  the  country 
comparatively  secure  from  liostile  attacks,  and  affording  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce; 
while  Its  soil  enJo>'8  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  excludes  in- 
dolence on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Its  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent 
Its  principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
•re  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distaitce :  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance :  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  suit  springs  and  salt 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  inexhaustible  coal  mines, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  it«  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  more 
valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  ilie  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  worid. 
But  England  hak  an  enormous  public  debt:  h0r  government  is  very  expensive;  and  oon- 
sequently,  with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  th« 
French  revolutionary  war:),  amounted  to  nearly  eiffht  hundred  million  pound*  aterling*  Her 
expenditures  during  tlie  same  year  were  upwards  of  flfty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  were  appropriated  to  defhiy  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  th« 
public  debt ! 

The  Inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  '.he  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
in  England,  fldy-flve  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
(hmily — ^the  Celts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Belgic  Goths  laving  ut  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  west> 
ward  Into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portions 
of  England,  fhe  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  Afier  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  4(ifl, 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  nen;<i9t  and  Horsa,  were  Ir^ 
vited  oyer  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  J  utes,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  landing  of  liengisL 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inronds  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  length 
In  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  bow 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  10<')6  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  Williaii 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Planti^net,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &c.,  under  the  immediate 
{urisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  John,  surname^ 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1 169  Henry  II.  began  the  oonqu«v< 
»f  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  In  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  terminated 
by  Uie  battle  of  Bosworlh  Field  in  1484 :  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  In 
1604 :  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch 
in  1649 :  the  Restoration  in  166t) :  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  the  legislatitoe  union  of  EngbuMl 
and  ^Scotland  in  1707 :  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  482.*)  the 
American  War,  1776-1784:  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  179:^1815:  the  legislati^ 
inioQ  of  It>land  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  1828 :  Oathotti 
Imasieipat  ^n,  182.) ;  and  passage  of  >he  Reform  Act.  18X2. 
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CElimi  BDROPB,  TOGBTHiSK  WITB  POLAND,  HURfliBT, 

4SD  WESTERS  RUSSIA.     Map  No.  XVII. 

'  CiHTitAL  EunoPB  may  be  considered  as  einbradng  the  present  numerous  German 

VkI  Switzeriand ;  induding  in  the  former  those  portions  of  tlie  Austrian  and  Prussian  empii«i 

Which,  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 

The  ^German  Empire^*  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Ck>ntinental  Eoropo, 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  divisions,  and  government,  that  the  reader 
of  history,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  them,  will  often  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradictionSi 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  oAen  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  portions  of 
Germany  are  spoicen  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketdi  of  the  Oerman  Empira^ 
and  the  Oermanie  Confederation^  it  is  believed  will  explain  theae  seeming  indoosistencies,  and 
render  German  history  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  here<litary  monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  883 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  his 
stead ;  and  trom  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  em> 
|«erors  of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerAil  vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom 
were  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  1806  the  Austrian  emperors  exercised 
a  double  sovereignty,— as^emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  Germany  also ;  but  a  portico 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revoluuun,  the  German  empire  was  divided 
into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  had  its  diet  for  the  transaction  of 
local  business;  but  adhirsof  general  importance  to  the  umpire  at  large  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  Ist,  the  Circle  of 
Austria ;  3d,  The  Circle  of  Burgundy^  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  belong' 
mg  U>  Austria;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  iVestphaiia;  4th,  the  Circle  of  the  Palatinate;  5th,  the 
Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  6th,  the  SuabUn  Circle,  (including  Wirtemberg  and  Baden ;  se« 
doabia,  p.  370 ;)  7tli,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  Pranconia^  (see  Ftunconia,  p.  iiTO ;) 
tfth,  the  (Circle  of  Limtr  Sar.ony^  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holstein,  &c. :  the  latter 
t  part  of  Denmark ;)  10th,  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  (including  Pom«rania,  Brandenburg,  tlit 
electorate  of  Saxony,  tec.)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  an4  Prussian;)  and 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  flrom  the 
empire,  and  maintained  their  ^dependence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  a  vai 
afl^r^ation  of  States,  from  large  principalities  or  kingdoms  down  to  free  cities  and  tbr 
estates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
VOTth  by  northern  Denmark  and  the  Baltic;  east  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary; 
Bonth  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  Austriaa 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  had  also  other  States,  such  as  Hnngarjr, 
Galicia,  Slavonia,  frc,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Pmsaia, 
and  the  southerii  half  of  Denmark,  were  also  included  in  tlie  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  Ry  the 
treaty  of  Caiftpo  Formio  in  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  firontiers  of  France  were  for  the  first  time  ex- 
iwMled  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  German  dominioa«i 
The  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  followed  by  other  changes,  Austrian  Tyrol  being  given  to 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  180(1,  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  4SPj 

population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  fntm  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.    Undtf 

ese  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  1806,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounced  tilt 
tyle  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.    The  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  the  PruaeiaB 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  after  erected  iiUo  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  Id' 
fiuropA,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of  tlilr^ 
five  (afterwards  changed  to  thiriy-four)  Independent  sovereii^nties.  and  four  free  cities,  replaoed 
(he  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  all  the  Austrian  and 
Ihmssian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  empire  ;  also  Holstein,  (a  pait  of  Dup 
nark,)  and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;) — ^the  emperor  of  Austria,  ana  che  kinga  Ot 
Pnusia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  territories,  parliM  tt 
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Ihe  '.oagoe.  Tbe  affairs  of  the  Confedeiatlon  are  managed  by  h  dfet,  in  whico  the 
Uwe  of  Austria  presides.  Until  a  very  recent  period  each  of  the  German  States  had  its  cwn 
custom  houses,  tari:!^  and  revenue  laws,  by  which  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  §0^^ 
lected  to  many  vexations  and  ruinous  restrictions ;  but  chiefly  tlirough  the  influence  of  Pmaiit 
this  telflsh  system  has  been  abandoned  ;  free  trade  exists  between  the  States ;  and  a  commod^y 
that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of  tne  league  may  now  be  conveyed  without  hindflnoiM 
tlironghout  its  whole  extent. 
For  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  387f  31 1.  and  342. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.    Ma^  No.  XVIII. 

The  United  Statbs  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  (hMO  tlM  At 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceai^  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thon- 
•and  squHre  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  aectioas ; 
1st,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  3d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  tind  au  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  3d,  the  Pacific  coast,  embracing  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  section  between  the  All^hanies  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  States,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  in  the 
north-eastern  or  New  England  Slates ;  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  generally 
r^ht  and  sandy  in  the  Soulheni  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  MIsussippi,  in- 
cluded between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Oiiio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins  in  the  world^ 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles — nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  the 
■oil  is  generally  of  very  superior  quality ;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mounttdns  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
toil.  Washington  and  Oregon  territories  are  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  by  mountain 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  eastern  section  is  rocky,  broken,  and 
barren ;  the  western  fertile.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extensive 
elevated  region  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands :  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Call 
fornia  ure  hilly  and  mountainous :  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  aouthem 
section,  and  a  luirrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  iii  width.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  importance. 

The  United  i^tates  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earih.  in  the  year  1850  their  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  if  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  as  it 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  th€  century  it  will  number  one  hundred  and 
§ixty  millions,  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  es  Britain  or  France.  HHrdly  any  limits  can 
to  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country,  intersected  by  nuroer* 
nw  canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  its  roads  of  iron,  bordolng  oq 
wo  oceans,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  it  is  even  now  the  seoord 
•onntry'on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  Groat  liriiain:  in  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  manufactures  it  has  alrea<iy  risen  to  great  respectability,  its  revenue,  which  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  customs  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  sufficient  in  January 
1837,  not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  Ihe  public  debt  contracted  during  the  t*vo  wars  witli 
Great  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  five  million  dollars  in  the  treasury,  to  disiributc  more 
than  thirty>seven  millions  among  the  States.  In  1838  the  United  Staies  Was  entirely  fV-ee  from 
debt,  while  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundicd  reillion 
pounds  sterling,  equal  to  more  than  thirty-Jive  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  the  anniml  interest 
on  whicti,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  annua' 
•xpenditore  of  the  American  go^'ernment. 

The  naboMkl  existence  of  the  Unitad  States  commenced  on  the  4tb  of  Jnly,  1778^  when  'bcf 
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their  tndepondenee  of  Great  Britain.    The  seven  yean'  wh.  oC  tin  Rev  Muloa  ftii 
knred:  the  dettiiitiTe  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  September  30tb,  1783*  the  |«ra8eiit  Ooiatlio 
4ou  was  ralifle4l  by  Congress  July  i4th,  17d8 ;  and  on  the  :iUiti  of  April,  1789,  Washington  wim 
kiauiruraled  first  President  of  the  United  Stales.    In  1803,  Liouisiuiia,  embracing  a  ^  lat  and  ui» 
defined  territory  west  of  tlje  Mississippi,  was  purctiased  from  France  for  fifteen  mitiione  of  dol> 
bu*i  and  in  1831  Fiorida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.    On  the  4th  of  Jane,  18 If^ 
the  American  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain:  peace  was  concluded  at  Giunt, 
Dee.  I4ih,  1814.    In  the  year  1845  the  Bepublic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Uexioo  began :  California  was  conqoered  by  the  Americans  dnrti^ 
he  Munmer  of  the  same  year ;  on  the  ^i7tb  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Cruz  caoitnlafod ;  and  of 
he  \4th  of  flqrtember  the  Aicerican  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico.    In  Pehnuij,  I818-. 
*mty  was  concloded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  Statea  obtained  a  lar^s  hunrntofw 
Uury  tBBbmAag  tke  pnaem  IMv  Mtxtoo  Utah  and  Goliibmku 
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The  Standard  School  Dictionaries 

■I 

OF  THK 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  NOAH   WEBSTER,   LL.D. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  re^rded  as  the  only  National  stand* 
ard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  and  as  such, 
these  "worlcs  are  respectfully  commended  to  Teachers  and  others  as  the 
best  Dictionaries  in  use. 

More  than  tbn  times  as  many  are  sold  of  Wbbstbr*s  Dictionaries  as  of 
any  other  series  in  this  country,  and  they  are  much  more  extensively  used 
than  all  others  combined. 

At  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School-Books  published  In  this  country  own 
"Webstbr  as  their  standard ;  and,  of  the  remainder,  few  acicnowledge  any 
standard. 

New  Editions  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  Hig^h  School,  Academic, 
and  Couoting-House  Dictionaries,  have  been  issued,  containing  important 
additions  ana  improvements,  and  copiously  illusirattd.  The  cuts  are  num- 
erous and  finely  engraved,  and  introduced  not  merely  as  embellishments, 
but  as  veritable  illustraHons^  and  designed  to  g^ve  a  better  understanding 
of  the  words  and  terms  under  which  they  occur. 

^1^  Descriptive  Circui.ars,  wWu  titles  andprtces^/orwareUdon  appli^ 
cation. 


THE  GREAT  STANDARD. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY.  New  Illustratea 
Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged.  Published  by 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.  In  one  volume,  royal  quarto, 
2,840  pages,  in  various  common  and  fine  bindings.  Price,  plain  sheep, 
marble  edges,  $13.00. 

It  contains  over  3,000  fine  engravings. 

It  contains  zo,ooo  words  and  meanings  not  in  other  dictionaries. 
It  is  a  well-nigh  indispensable  requisite  for  every  lawyer,  clergyman, 
and  other  professional  man,  as  well  as  every  intelligent  family. 

It  contains  one-fifth,  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  former  editions. 
It  is  from  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 


•♦•  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— Full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  application. 


Mson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co^, 

KDrOATIOKAL  PtTBLISHSBS, 

ISd  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York.     183  &  135  Statb  St.,  Chicago. 


THE 

American  Educational  Readers. 

A  NEW  GRADED  SERIES,  fuUr  &nd  handsomely  illustnted,  exoellinff 
all  others  in  Manu&ctnre.  Gtadation,  add  in  Cheapn«:8a.    The  most 

beautiful  Series  of  School  Books  ever  issued. 

This  is  an  entirely  new.  series  of  Readers.  They  have  been  published 
to  meet  a  want  not  heretofore  supplied,  in  respect  to  size,  i^radation,  and 
price.  The  books  contain  less  pages  than  those  of  the  old  popular  series, 
and  ai^  much  cheaper  in  price.  They  hare  been  compiiea  by  sereral 
eminent  educators  who  hare  acquired,  by  alife-lonff  ezpenence  ia  the  work 
of  elementary  education,  a  fltmiBarity  with  the  warns  m  pupils  and  teachers 
in  this  department  of  instruction. 

Tht /ian  of  the  American  Educational  Readers  will  be  found  to  embtace 
seTeraf  new  features.  That  of  the  first  reader  combines  the  word  metkcd^ 
the  alphabetic  method^  and  the  phonic  method.  The  word  and  phonic 
metiiods  are  used  t6  teach  the  elementary  sounds  and  their  simplest  com- 
binations. Words  are  taught  by  assodatinff  them  with  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  finmiliar  objects,  and  their  analysis  leads  to  a  systematic  and 
logical  presentation  of  ittttrt  and  their  *<mndt^  as  the  components  of  the 
words.  The  whole  system  is  l(^cal  and  systematic  firom  the  b^inning  to 
the  end.  The  rtguiar  combinations  are  carefully  presented  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  pupil  is  made  to  pass  by  slow  degrees  to  what  is 
anamalou*  and  complex .  Articulation  and  ^ronnnciaium  are  secured  be- 
fore the  pupiPs  mind  is  yery  much  occupied  with  other  considerations. 
Here  ^<t  phonic  mirthodh»s  been  kept  steadily  in  yiew  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  exercises. 

In  the  more  advanced  books  of  tlie  series,  while  elocutionary  principles 
haye  been  carefully  elaborated,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  exercises,  the 
important  object  of  instructing  the  pupil  himself  Dy  means  of  his  own 
feadine,  has  not  beeii  lost  agnt  o£  Hence,  the  lessons  will  be  found  to 
embody  much  yaluable  information,  upon  scientific  and  other  subjects, 
entirely  divested,  however,  of  an  abstruse  or  technically  adentific  character. 
In  these  books,  while  it  has  not  been  deemed  requisite  to  enciraiber  the 
pigds  with  a  ma$s  of  minute  qtteAaons-*-such  as  any  teacher  of  even  ordi- 
nary tact  and  intelligence  could  readily  construct  without  aid— rbrief 
analysis  have  been  appended  to  many  of  the  lessons,  containing  a  summary 
of  the  matters  contained  therein.  These  will  be  found  very  usefiil  in  con- 
ducting exercises  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  or  training  them 
in  habits  of  attention  and  correct  expression. 

The  lUustrationt  of  these  books  will  be  found  yciry  fiur  in  advance  of 
those  of  any  other  series,  in  beauty  and  accuracy  of  drawing  and  engraving. 
They  have  been  drawn  by  the  most  eminent  and  talented  artists,  and  en- 
graved expressly  for  these  books.  No  books  in  the  market  are  more 
copiously  and  beautifully  iUustrated  than  tlie  Now  Graded  Soriet„ 

The  Anting  and  paper  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  the  former 
being  the  best  style  of  the  work  of  the  well-known  University  Press  at 
Cambridge. 

^^r  Full  descriptive  CutcuLAXS  of  tko  series,  with  title*  and  prices^ 
will  he  tent  by  mail  on  application. 


*♦*  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— k  uU  of  interesting  and 
valnable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  apfrflcation. 

luison,  Blaheman,  Taylor  &  Co: 

BOUCATIONAL  PUBUSHBHS, 

188  &  140  GsAND  St.,  Nbw  York.    138  &  185  SrATm  St.,  CmcAoew 
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School  Records. 

W«  public  thd  f611o"w1ng  Schodl  Records,  to  which  we  invite  the  atten- 
tiod  of  Teachers.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  pages  of  any  or  all 
of  them,  without  charge,  on  application. 

No.  I.    Alphabetical  Register.    204  pages.    Cap  folio.    Indexed.    Price 

No.  a.  Rough  Register;  or,  Admission  Book.  48  pages.  Cap  4to. 
Price  60  cents. 

No.  3.    Discharge  Book.    40  pages.    Cap  4to.    Price  60  cents. 

No.  4.  Daily  Attendance  and  Weekly  Report  Book,  xoo  pages.  Cap 
folio.    Price  $2.50. 

No.  5.  Recitation  Record  ;  or.  Class  Book.  80  pag^es.  Medium  4to. 
Price  $1.25. 

No.  6.  Roll  Book  ;  or,  Class  Attendance  Book.  80  pages.  Medium  4to. 
Price  $1.25. 

No.  7.  School  Diary.  No.  x  (for  Pupils),  to  last  six  months.  Price  pel 
dozen,  $1.00. 

No*  7.  School  Diary.  No.  a  (for  Pupils).  Same  as  No.  x,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  blanks  for  communication  from  Teabher  to  Parenti  or  from 
Parent  to  Teacher,  Summary,  &c.    Price,  per  dozen,  fx.oo. 

No.  8.  Alphabetical  List,  to  show  the  number  of  days  and  months  each 
pupil  was  present  during  the  year.  80  pagea  Cap  folio.  Indexed. 
Price  $1.75. 

No.  9.  American  School,  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Quarterly  Register. 
Price  90  cents. 

No.  10.  General  Record  of  Recftation  and  Attendance.  Medium  size. 
Bound.    Price  $4.00. 

No.  II.    Weekly  and  Term  Report  Cards.    Price,  per  dozen,  60  cents. 

No.  12.    American  School  Class  Record.    Price  $1.25. 

No.  13.    Teachers'  Complete  Pocket  Record.    Price  63  cents. 

The  Scholar's  Pocket  Record.    A  Weekly,  Monthly,  or  Quarterly 
Register  of  Attendance,  Deportment,  &c.    $1.00  per  dozen. 

*♦*  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— FuU  of  interesting  and 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachexs 
and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  application. 


Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

educational  publishers, 
188  &  140  Grand  St.^  New  York.     133  &  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 


^\(t  %xmxuwx  (Sjtmraixomdi  S^mtn. 

SWINTON'S 

WoRD-BooK  OF  English  Spelling, 

ORAL    AND    WRITTEN: 


Designed  to  attain  practical  resnlts  intheacqniaitkMioftlie 

ordinary  English  Vocabtdary,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  word  anal- 
3rsis.  By  ProC  Wii«liam  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the  English  Language,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  author  of  Condensed  Hist.  U.  S.^  Rambles  among  Words^ 
&*€ ,  ^c.     Z54  pages.     Price  35  cents.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

This  speller  has  teen  pronounced  to  be^  wherever  examined^  the  most 
complete  and  practical  work  0/  the  kind  ever  published.  It  has-reached 
am  enormoiiu  annual  sale. 

EvEHY  practical  teacher  should  examine  this  new  work.  It  is  desig^ned 
to  attain  practical  results  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  English  vo- 
cabulary, and  to  serre  as  aa  introduction  to  Word-Analysts,  and  is 
adapted,  to  ungraded  schools,  and  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar  schools. 
Spelling  is  the  leading  idea ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  fotmdation  is  laid  for 
the  subsequent  study  of  words  and  of  language. 

Some  of  the  technital  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  the  Word-Book 
over  the  old  time  ^* spelling  books"  are : 

1.  Short  lessons. 

3.  A  careful  division  of  lessons  into  written,  spelling  and  ond. 

3.  A  specific  division  of  lessons  into  monthly  and  yearly  sections. 

4.  Systematic  monthly,  yearly  and  general  review  lessons,  by  means 
of  which  the  spelling  of  Uk;  more  difficult  words  is  secured  by  continued 
repetition 

5.  A  careful  arrangement  of  the  vowel  sounds,  as  an  aid  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

6.  A  distribution  in  easy  lessons  of  abbreviations,  colloquial  words, 
Americanisms,  French  atad  L«atin  words  met  with  in  the  daily  papers,  &c. 

7.  A  classification  of  words  with  reference  to  roots,  prefixes  and  suf> 
fixes,  in  which  general  definitions  are  incidental  to  the  spelling. 

8.  The  introduction  into  the  spelling  lessons  of  anew  and  suggestive 
classification  of  words,  with  reference  to  their  leadingideas^  thus  giving  life 
and  interest  to  the  study. 

9.  TYie practical  character  of  the  book  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  the 
actual  vocabulary  of  speaking  and  writing,  not  tens  of  thcusands  otnever- 
employed terms, and  "long-tailed  words  in osity  and  ation." 

*«*THE  EDUCATI02VAL  BEPOBTEB— Fall  of  Interesting  and  valuable 
Educational  Information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing  date  respect 
ively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists, without  charge,  on  application. 

Ivisoh,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

SDUOATIOKAI*  FUBU80BBS. 

188  &  140  GsAMD  St.,  New  York.     183  &  185  Statb  St.,  Chicago. 


An  Invaluable  Work/or  Teachers  and Exafntmrs, 

Questions  For  Written  Examinations. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  EXAMINERS  AND  TEACHERS,  and  an  aid 
to  Candidates  for  Teachers*  Certificates.  By  John  Swett,  late  Supt. 
Schools,  California,  i  vol.  cloth,  aoa  pages.  Price  $x.oo.  By  mail 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  prepare 
sets  of  examination  questions ;  the  questions  here  given  have  all  been 
actually  used  in  examinations  of  scholars  and  teachers.  They  have  been 
mostly  drawn  from  those  used  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  Providence, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  cities.  They  present  a  fair  average  of  the  general 
test  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  are  subjected.  They  will  be  found  useful 
to  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  examination,  and  to  examiners  who  have 
constant  use  for  the  aid  here  given ;  and  they  will  be  useful  to  inexperienced 
teachers  in  examining  their  own  classes.  The  work  is  divided  in  two  parts — 
Part  I.  being  sets  of  questions  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  contain- 
ing xoo  sets  and  x,ooo  questions ;  Part  II.  being  papers  used  in  written 
exaininations  for  grammar  schools,  t;ontaining  xoo  sets  and  i,soo  questions. 

{^Recommended  by   more   than   250   County    Superin- 
tendents. 

From  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster. 

**This  hand-book  contains  200  sets  of  Questions,  both  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  of  pupils.  They  are  collected  and  collated  from  the 
different  citi^  of  the  Union,  and  thus  give  examples  that  hav«  actually 
been  tested.  The  book  will  prove  of  great  value  to  every  teacher,  as 
enabling  him  to  get  a  set  for  use  much  easier  than  in  any  other  way." 

From  A.  G.  Laks,  County  Sufi.  o/SckooUy  Cook  Co,  (Chicago)^  III, 

**  1  have  made  a  partiiU  use  of  Swetfs  Questions  in  the  examination  of 
teachers.  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  book  for  teachers'  use  in  sdiool  exam- 
inations." 

•»*  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER—FuU  of  interesting  and 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  aj^lication. 


IviBon,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHBRS, 

188  &  140  GsAKD  St.,  New  York.     138  &  185  Statb  St.,  Chicago. 


^Igt  %xtttxunn  (Sirntatbiml  S^txuu. 


TIB  HOST  POPClAfi  TEII-BOOK  ON  BDIAfil. 


School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

COMPRISING  THE  "LESSONS  IN  pOTANY "  AND  THE 
**  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany."  A  most  popular  and  comprehen- 
sive Sctiool-book,  adapted  to  beginners  and  advanced  classes.  By 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard,  i  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  623  pages.  Price  $3,50. 
By  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

This  is  the  most  popular  and  comprehensive  botanical  text-book  yet 
ofifered  for  the  use  of  elementary  classes,  and  is  more  generally  in  use  as 
such  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  published.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
happily  arranged  and  happily  written  scientitic  school-books  yet  published. 
It  is  simple,  concise,  full,  embracing  not  only  all  requisite  descriptive 
matter,  but  furnishing  an  analysis  that  is  much  more  precise,  exhaustive, 
and  reliable  than  has  been  yet  given  by  any  other  botanical  author.  The 
illustrations  form  a  distinct  and  most  valuable  feature.  They  are  not 
servile  copies  of  European  drawings,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  ^milar 
works,  but  fresh  delineations  from  jmturef  executed  with  a  skill  and  finish 
that  have  seldom  been  called  to  the  service  of  science. 

The  work  is  both  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Botany,  and  comprises 
the  common  Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  including  the  commonly  cultivated,  as  well  as 
the  native  species  in  fields,  gardens,  pleasure  gfrounds,  or  house  culture, 
and  even  the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with.  A  most  careful, 
scholarly,  and  conscientious  critic,  sx>eaking  of  this  work,  says :  "  It  is  a 
botanical  text-book  for  the  million.  It  is  just  the  book  for  Schools  and 
Seminary  classes."  -         . 

***  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— Full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  application. 

Ivi&on,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

XDUGATIONAIi  PI7BI<ISlISfi;3,  | 

188  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York.      133  ^  IBS  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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C|f«  American  ^Jmcational  Series. 


School  Records. 


We  publish  the  following  School  Records,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  pages  of  any  or  all  of  them,  without  charge,  on 
application. 

No.  z.    Alphabetical  Register.    304  pages.  Cap  folio.'    Indexed.    Price  $3.75. 

No.  2.    Rot'GH    Register  ;   or.  Admission  Boole    48  pages.    Cap  4to.    Price  60  cents. 

No.  3.    Discharge  Book.    40  pages.    Cap  4to.    Price  60  cents. 

No.  4.  Daily  Attendance  and  Weekly  Report  Book,  zoo  pages.  Cap  folia  Price 
la.50. 

No.  5.    Recitation  Record  ;  or.  Class  Book.    80  pages.    Medium  4to.    Price  $z.25. 

No.  6.    Roll  Book  ;  or,  Class  Attendance  Book.    80  pages.    Medium  4to.    Price  $1.35. 

No.  7.    School  Diary.     No.  z  (for  Pupils),  to  last  six  months.  Price  per  dozen,  $x.oo. 

No.  7.  School  Diary.  No.  2  (for  Pupils).  Same  as  No.  z,  with  the  addition  of  blanks 
for  communication  from  Teacher  to  Parent,  or  from  Parent  to  Teacher,  Summary,  &c. 
Price,  per  dozen,  f  z.oa 

No.  8.  Alphabetical  List,  to  show  the  number  of  day?  and  months  each  pupil  was^^ 
present  during  the  year.    80  pages.    Cap  folio.    Indexed.    Price  $z.75. 

No.  9.    American  School,  Daily,   Weekly,  and  Quarterly  Register.    Price  90  cents. 

No.  za  General  Record  of  Recitation  and  Attendance.  Medium  size.  Bound. 
Price  $4.00. 

No.  zz.    Weekly  and  Term  Report  Cards.    Price,  per  dozen,  60  cents. 

No.  Z2.    American  School  Class  Record.    Price  $1.25 

No.  Z3.    Teachers'  Complete  Pocket  Record.    Price  63  cents. 

The  Scholar's  Pocket  Record.  A  Weekly,  Monthly,  or  Quarterly  Register  of 
Attendance,  Deportment,  &c.    $z.oo  per  dozen. 


y 


*^*  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— Full  of  interesting  ana 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  application. 

Ivison,  Bldkeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

educational  fublishebs, 
138  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  York.     133  &  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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C|f«  ^nwrirair  iBtaxcvdaoml  Series. 


THE  SPENCERIAN 

Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

EXCELLENCE  is  appreciated,  as  is  shown  in  the  continually  increasing  sale  of  the 
celebrated  Spenckrian  Steel  Pens. 

These  pens  are  comprised  in  15  numbex  of  the  Number  One  Pen  alone,  we  sold 
more  than  4,5oo,ocx>in  1872.  They  are  of  superior  ^ilnglish  make,  and  are  famous  for  their 
elasticity,  durability  and  evenness  of  point    For  sale  everywhere. 

I'rom  The  N.  Y.  Independent,  yum  8M,  1871. 
**  After  using  in  our  editc  Hai  msines:  rooms  the  Spencerian  Pens,  we  can  confi" 

dently  say  that  we  have  never  tried  anything  so  excellent  in  their  way.  They  possess 
the  quill  action  and  are  elastic  and  durable  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Made  of  the  bes^ , 
steel,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  original  inventor  of  steel  pens,  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen  in  Europe,  they  certainly  deserve  the  great  success  they  have  attained.  Of 
these  pens  one  excellent  feature  alone  should,  we  think,  recommend  them,  if  they  possessed 
no  other ;  and  that  is  the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  their  points.  This  great 
merit,  so  difficult  to  obtain,  the  Spencerian  supplies  perfectly,  and  we  are  confident  that 
those  who  give  them  a  trial  will  prefer  them  to  all  others." 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  try  these  pens  we  wrLL  send  a 


Sample  Card,  containing  all  of  the  15  numbers,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


\ 


THE  MARK  H.  NEWMAN  STEEL  PENS. 

In  order  to  meet  a  popular  and  very  general  demand  for  a  medium  priced  Pen, 
we  have  arranged  to  have  manufactured  in  England,  expressly  for  us,  the  following 
numbers  and  styles,  which  we  designate  the  Mark  H.  Newman  Pens,  to  which  we  beg 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  Pens  are  cheaper 
than  the  majority  of  American  manufactured  Pens ;  they  are  also  greatly  superior  in  all 
respects. 

^^  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  try  the  Mark  H.  Newman  Pens, 
we  will  send  a  Sample  Card  containing  the  four  numbers,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  xo 
cents  to  pay  postage. 

*;^,*THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER— Full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  Educational  information,  is  published  three  times  a  year,  bearing 
date  respectively  January,  May  and  September,  and  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  and  educationists,  without  charge,  on  application. 

Ivison,  Bldkeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

educational  publishers, 
138  &  140  Grand  St.,  New  Vork.     133  &  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 


